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SIX  WEEKS*  WORK— OXE  STORY! 

BeUne  it  thotm  how  tome  of  the  88  mbteribing 
newtpapert  of  the  Chieego  Daily  Newt  Farmgn 
SixWeek  m  Service  uted  WtMace  R.  Deu^t  epic  story. 


SixWeek 
Assignment 
For  Deuel 


Close. 

The  era 
of  huge 
A  m  e  r 
lean  out 
pourings 
ot  lor 
elgn  re¬ 
lief  and 
loans  Is 
ending.  Wallace  b.  deuel. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  as¬ 
signed  Wallace  R.  Deuel,  its 
foreign  affairs  correspondent  in 
Washington,  to  the  task  of  re¬ 
porting  the  full  story  of  this 
chapter. 

Deuel  was  told  to  find  out 
how  much  America  has  given 
to  other  countries  and  how 
much  it  has  loaned,  and  in  what 
'.forms  and  why. 

He  was  instructed  to  report 
what  America  has  accomplished 
by  these  huge  outpourings  and 
why  they  are  now  being 
stopped. 

•  •  • 

DEUEL  worked  full  time  for 
six  weeks  on  this  assignment. 

His  investigations  brought 
out  such  a  huge  and  complex 
mass  of  material  that  the  de¬ 
tailed  outline  in  which  he  or¬ 
ganized  it,  preparatory  to  writ¬ 
ing  it,  filled  70  single-spaced 
typewritten  pages. 


AirWON  ^ACOWjOPBMAL  ra«L 

World  Dunne  Loit  12  Monm 


Des  Moines  TWbune 
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How  U.S.  Fed-«nd  Saved-the  WoiM 

Mm's  PhtHomaud  Story  of  Arntricrm  Aid;  k  Mttml  Lift  for  MUhons 


HowSlagiermg  US  ReStf  Effort  Sued  WerUFnm  CtB^ 


Exdame: 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

John  S.  Knight,  PubUther 


★  Rest  example  of  Cathedral 
Gothic,  and  first  and  last 
major  church  to  be  built 
entirely  by  hand  in  the 
United  Stotes,  St.  Patrick's 
wos  constructed  on  a  noble 
scale  in  the  late  19th  cen¬ 
tury;  inspired  a  Gothic 
movement  in  architecture. 
Its  spires  reach  330  feet 
above  Filth  Avenue;  the 
vaulted  ceiling  ol  the  m- 
terior  lifts  to  1 1 2  leet  at  its 
apex.  52  pictorial  windows 
include  those  in  the  fa¬ 
mous  Lady  Chapel.  19 
bells  chime  the  Angelus 
daily  and  together  weigh 
more  thon  30,000  pounds. 
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Will  the  new  men  in  the  Senate  and  House 
understand  your  problems?  Do  they  know 
of  your  point  of  view?  Perhaps  so — but  the 
way  to  make  sure  is  to  present  your  case  in 
the  most  effective  way  ever  devised:  through 
public  relations  advertising  in  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post. 

Repeated  surveys  have  shown  that  prac¬ 
tically  every  person  of  importance  in  Wash¬ 
ington  is  reached  by  The  Washington  Post 
. . .  100%  of  the  present  Cabinet^  96%  of 
the  Senate  and  94%  of  the  House  as  con¬ 
stituted  in  1946.  The  new  Congress  will  be 
equally  well  covered  by  The  Washington 
Post;  its  reputation  for  editorial  integrity, 
reliable  news  presentation,  and  Intellectual 
honesty  transcends  party  lines. 

Surveys  show,  too,  that  Washington  pays 
attention  to  the  advertising  in  The  Post. 
Controversial  issues  set  forth  in  "open 


letter"  advertising  have  been  frequently 
quoted  in  the  halls  of  Congress  and  read 
into  the  Congressional  Record.  A  count  of 
newspaper  mentions  in  the  Congressional 
Record  always  shows — Congress  after  Con¬ 
gress — ^The  Washington  Post  to  be  quoted 
more  often  than  any  other  newspaper  in  the 
world,  generally  more  often  than  the  next 
two  combined. 

Tell  your  story  to  the  new  Congress  and 
to  everyone  else  of  importance  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  It's  easy — ^through  institutional  adver¬ 
tising  in  The  Washington  Post. 


INSTITUTIONAL  ADVERTISING 

JAN.-SEPT.  1946 

lielttslve 

UaM* 

tiMn 

Washington  Post  334,619  lines 

128 

62 

2nd  Paper 

. 231.704  lines 

67 

9 

3rd  Paper 

. 230,940  lines 

71 

9 

Want  to  talk  to  the  NEW  Congress? 
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Tke  HeralJ-American  kas  a  vital  interest  in  tke  local  scene. 
It  takes  a  militant  attitude  and  lorcelul  editorial  action 
against  any  akuses  ol  minorities.  It  is  on  constant  guard 
against  any  iniringement  ol  tke  ri  gkts  ol  Iree  men. 

Tkis  policy  kas  won  lor  it  tke  loyal  support  ol  alert, 
responsive  Ckicagoans.  Tkese  people  kuy  and  read  tke 
Herald-American  in  tkeir  komes  some  kali  million  strong 
eack  evening  to  make  up  Ckicago's  largest  audience  at  tkat 
vital  time  ol  day. 

Tkis  same  strong  appeal  kolds  tkese  and  some  500,000 
more  readers  togetker  on  Sunday  to  total  well  over  a  million 
readerskip  on  tkat  day  ol  rest. 

Suck  an  audience  ky  ckaracter  and  ky  numkers  means 
kusiness  to  advertisers  wkose  copy  comes  to  tkeir  attention. 
Tkey  are  a  vitally  important  segment  ol  tke  Ckicago  puklic 
...tke  ultimate  umpire  on  sales. 
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EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 


NationaUy  RtprneHttd  by  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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EDITOI  A  PUtLISHERfor  D*e«nb«r  2S,  1t4« 


GANNETT  FARMS 

Ou  neJ  and  />r  i  l\  (lai/inll  i\(  u 


Wetter  Imrmern  are  better  eautomere — Farmers  in 


the  59  counties  within  the  influence  of  Gannett  newspapers 


grossed  above  625  million  income  in  1944  (1945  U.  S.  Census) 


are  in  some  of  the  best  farm  areas,  are  among  the  most 


'  prosperous  operators.  Alert  to  national,  local  and  foreign  ' 


news,  reading  of  their  local  daily  newspaper  with  a  few  short 


hours  of  publication  is  thorough  and  intense 


editors  have  complete  freedom  to  best  meet  these  local  in 


Gannett  Farms,  at  Rush,  N.  Y.,  provide  practical 


information  and  human  interest  items  available  to  these 


editors.  Suggestions  and  methods  of  scientists  and  plain 


firmers  are  put  through  real  “dirt  farmer  conditions — ques¬ 


tions  arc  answered — youth  groups  encouraged — visitors  from 


far  and  near  welceiiiied.  Gannett  Farms  is  the  “know  how 
neighbor  of  thousaixls  of  farmer  readers  and  a  reliable  source 


for  twenty-one  Gannett  Editors. 


f4« 


“I  regard  the  Great  Election  of  17SS  held  on  the  Village  Green  at  Eastcheater,  as  the  Morning  Star 
of  the  American  Bevolntion.”— OomxnMvr  Monit. 

'*Had  it  not  been  for  the  erenta  which  followed  the  election  that  took  place  more  tl— «  two  hundred 
yean  ago  on  thia  apoU  Lexington  and  Concord  might  never  have  been,  for  no  Bepublic  ean  ever  be 
oonatitoted  or  maintained  without  freedom  of  thoui^t,  and  it  ia  Urn  peeui^  ^ury  of  thia  apet  that 
it  wiUnaaed  the  dawn  of  civil  liberty  in  America.’*— nU  Htm  /amat  it.  Bteh. 


Saint  PauTi  Church  and  the  Eaetcherter  Oreent' 


Forty  years  before  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  written,  John  Peter 
Zenger  inaugurated  in  America  the  free 
press  principle  which  was  destined  to  be¬ 
come  a  spiritual  part  of  our  national 
progress. 

Out  of  his  wi.sdom,  his  courage  and  his 
prayers  arose  this  shrine.  Historic  Saint 
Paul’s  Church,  Eastchester,  N.  Y.,  as  a 
.symbol  of  deep  gratitude. 

This  early  shrine  of  press  freedom  has 
not  been  permitted  to  fade.  More  pilgrims 
than  ever  enter  its  portals  with  reverence, 
and  those  who  look  upon  it  as  an  imperish¬ 
able  memorial  plan  restorations,  such  as 
the  suggested  Zenger  Building  and  the 
Eastchester  Green,  where  the  famous  elec¬ 
tion  took  place  in  1733. 


The  Zenger  Memorial, 

The  Zenger  Memorial  Fund  has,  in  cash 
and  Government  Bonds,  an  encouraging 
impetus  to  these  great  ideals.  But  more 
is  needed.  It  is  the  hope  and  expectation 
of  the  trustees  that  you  may  see  your  way 
clear  to  again  contribute.  It  is  your 
shrine,  your  privilege,  to  thus  keep  eter¬ 
nally  alive  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  a 
Free  Press. 

The  project  has  been  wholeheartedly 
approved  by  the  ANPA,  SNPA,  ASNE. 
CNPA.  PNPA.  INLAND.  NEA  and  many, 
niany  newspaper  publishers’  associations 

Please  send  your  contribution  in  what¬ 
ever  amount — which  is  a  tax-deductible 
item — before  the  end  of  the  year  to  Tiie 
Zenger  Memorial  Fund,  Inc.,  1700  Times 
Tower,  1475  Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
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REPRESENTED  NATIONAllY  BY  THE  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


"MAKE  IT  SNAPPY,  MIIXICBNTX 

There  are 
240,000 
Youngsters 
Waiting!" 


Wise  newspaper  advertisers  realize  that  circulation 
value  lies  not  alone  in  the  number  of  copies  distributed, 
but  in  the  influence  a  paper  has  on  the  marl^et  it  does 
cover.  For  instance,  among  the  400,000  families  who 
read  The  Detroit  Times  every  day,  there  are  240,000 
boys  and  girls  from  5  to  14  years  of  age. 

What  a  market  for  piano  lessons — and  musical  instru¬ 
ments.  It’s  at  least  a  ONE  HUNDRED  MILLION 
DOLLAR  MARKET;  with  pent  up  musical  desires 
soon  to  be  fulfilled  as  musical  instruments  make  their 
appearance. 

It  will  pay  you  to  consider  this  same  DETROIT 
TIMES  market,  in  terms  of  shoes  and  clothes  or  base¬ 
balls  and  roller  skates  .  .  .  and  hundreds  of  other 
things  youngsters  this  age  want — and  usually  get.  You 
can  sell  them,  when  you  tell  them,  in  THE  TIMES. 


NO  COVERAGE  IS  COMPLETE  WITHOUT 
THE  400,000  FAMILIES  REACHED  BY 


rnimnTTim 


On  A  Schedule  Including  2  BUSINESS  MA6AZINES 

11  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 
15  NEWSPAPERS 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

produced  73%  of  the  total  inquiries  received 
from  ail  other  publications  combined 


ThU  excerpt  from  the  Letvyt  Corporation’ t 
letter  tells  the  story: 

“The  New  York  Times  was  chosen 
as  one  of  our  principal  media  to  offer 
our  manufacturing  facilities  to  other 
manufacturing  companies  either  on  a 
contract  or  subcontract  basis.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  The  Times,  we  also  advertised 
in  other  newspapers  in  eight  Eastern 
cities  and  in  business  and  trade  maga¬ 
zines.  It  should  be  of  great  satisfaction 


to  you  to  know  that  a  check  of  our  re¬ 
sults  puts  The  New  York  Times  by  far 
ahead  of  all  other  media  in  the  number 
of  inquiries  and  actual  business  obtain¬ 
ed.  Inquiries  received  from  our  adver¬ 
tising  inTheTimes  approximated  73% 
of  the  total  received  from  all  other  pub¬ 
lications  and  the  contracts  consum¬ 
mated  include  the  names  of  some  of 
the  largest  corporations  in  the  world.” 


Nietor  Siniieis 

“ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT” 


I 
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H  I R  tar  Drttwfcrr  IS,  IMS 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


•  The  Oldest  Publiahen'  and  Advertiseri'  Newspaper  in  Ameriea 

ISSUED  EVEBY  SATUBOAY  PODNl^  IN  1M4 


Daily  Circulations  Again 
Hit  New  High;  4.8%  Gain 


E&P  Survey  Shows  Sunday  Papers 
Lead  with  9A%  Increase 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


the  continued  gain  in  newspaper 
readers!^,  most  noticeable 
among  Sunday  papers  with  a 
9.43%  increase,  as  compared  to 
a  S.11%  gain  over  1944. 


Reynolds  Pen 
Boosts  '47  Ads 

Chxcago — Having  spent  $1,< 
900,000  in  1946  for  advertisl^, 
of  which  90%  went  to  news¬ 
papers,  Reynolds  Pen  Co.  will 
increase  its  1947  advertising  ap¬ 
propriation,  according  to  lulUm 
Reynolds,  ^airman. 

^e  have  discovered,'*  said 
Reynolds,  “that  in  advertising 
our  products,  newspapers  are 


ONCE  AGAIN,  newspaper  cir¬ 
culations  in  U.  S,  reached  a 
aew  all-time  high  in  1946,  with 
a  gain  of  4.81%  for  morning 
and  evening  dailies  and  a  9.43% 


their  da 

It  would  seem  that  many  dimes 
newroapers,  particularly  those  day  papers^  veaV  “the 

in  the  metropolitan  field,  have  American  public  spent  S803  593  - 
been  able  to  obtain^  sufficient  000  touTs  iSid^CaiSa  tor 
new^rint  to  make  it  possible  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers 

to  Add  on  mOFA  cirClllAtlnn  Tt  am  jl^m  Am^^SSlP^ >_ _! 


•Mas  wwwA  AWN.  OUT  proaucu,  newipspert  mr 

.•'*  spending  far  superior  to  other  periodicals. 

Ckels  instead  nf  nennUa  tnr  IT.  I..J  _ 1. 


dal^  IMper'uHfmore'than 
I  (12  to  19  cents)  for  Sun- 


an  average  of  119,453,000  jer 


increase  for  Sunday  papers  over  to  add  on  more  circulaU^  It 

last  years  record  peak.  has  been  the  poUcy  of  most _ 

Morning  papers  led  the  daily  newspapers  to  restore  profitable  Advertising*  ~flgurw  Thls  ei" 
fidd  with  an  Increase  of  7.14%  clrciAUon  service  to  those  areas  penditure  ‘repra^ted  an  1n- 
and  evei^g  papers  showed  a  which  were  arbitrarily  cut  off  wease  of  9A%  ovm  1^44 
gain  of  2.58%,  according  to  the  wartime  restrictions,  even  The  Bureau  points  out  that  in 

annual  cross-section  survey  •>!  the  expense  of  advertising.  *•--  tnat  in 

by  fiirroa  &  Publishxb  of  This  year’s  all-time  high  in 
SY.Si'f  n*”  circulation  had  no  big  news 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  for  stories,  such  as  those  in  the 
period  ending  period  covered  last  year.  In 
^pt.  30,  1946,  as  compared  with  the  period  of  April  to  Sept.  30, 

IM*.  there  were  such  events  as 
generally  have  Resident  Roosevelt’s  death,  V-E 

n  newMtand  ai^  home  Day  and  V-J  Day  to  help  swell  •«  tvening . 

-lifc  "owspaper  circulation  averages  290  Momlng-Evening 

ndsfinn  rif-  to  a  new  high.  No  such  events  totals .  30,406  829 

culation.  were  accountable  this  year  for  143  Sunday .  32,144,907 


alone,  an  average  of 
«,W,188  papers  were  sold 
daily  in  1949. 

_Jt_is_estimated_tmt_toe_conv 

Circulation 

ins  as  .  **• 

104  Morning .  14,889.103 

146  Evoning .  15,921,722 


He  said  his  company  had  sold 
7,000,000  pens  in  the  last  year, 
and  anticipated  sales  of  more 
than  29,000,000  in  1947. _ 

pilation.  covering  104  morning 
and  146  evening  dailies,  repre¬ 
sents  about  two-thirds  of  the  to¬ 
tal  weekday  circulation  in  the 
UR.  and  the  143  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions  cover  approximately  three- 
fourths  at  the  total  Sunday 
coverage. 

Below  is  a  comparison  of  1946 
and  1949  cross-section  figures 
for  the  periods  ending  Sept  30, 
as  compiled  from  ABC  records: 


Circulation 
Sept.  30,  1946 
19,948,344 
1S,«22,423 

31,870,767 

39,177,296 


%l _ 

over  1949 
7.14% 
2-96% 

4.81% 

9.43% 


E<SP-ABC  CROSS-SECTION  SURVEY  OF  CIRCULATION  INCREASES 


BiaMINOHAM 

Newi-Age-Henld .  48,044 


AUiAMA 
Endhu  S«st  30, 1040 

(«•)  «)  (0) 


Pbrt. . 

liOtift . 

R«Dat«r.  PnHi  A  Pren 

It«ipiter . 

City  ToUl . 


184.9» 

.  n.9» 

48.044  S06.843 


166.018 

ift^ois 


47.6S1  146.680  173.466 

.  75.680  . 

47.811  sai.330  176.466 


PHOENIX 

.  52.663  81.040 


City  Totol. . 


PONT  SMITH 

SoQthwMt  AswricM,  Txme^ 
lUeord.  SoutkwMt  Tin^ 

Rjieord-... .  17.8S4 

UT^S'R^Sgic . 

Arkuiu  Doaoent . 

ArkuMu  iiMette .  M,814 

CityTotol .  88.814 


52.668  83;040 

ARKANSAS 


CXORAOO 

PMEfliMS«ptlSe1MI 

COLORADO  SmiNOS  ®  *** 

Tilwnpk,  Omlto 

.  *•’*•  •«.»«« 

DEIW&’^ .  »•"*  ‘"W** 

Ant  .  1^,010  t00.SM 

R(^  Nwaisa  Knr. .  MJ3S  .  441043 

. 

HARTFORD  ”  ” 

.  31.334 


IEiiShi|i^ 


CONNCCnCWT 


WILMINOTON 

Eyiry  Eriinn 


.  88.166 

83.646 

31.334  13.344  8S,i30 

DCUWARE 

trm  asn 


17,643  68,733 

.  34.678 

47,641  163.411 


CAUFORNIA 


LOS  ANGELES 

BpumQCT  .  367,020  . 

He^  a  EiptM .  J07JH 

2“lyN«w« .  •343,207  . 

.  375,674  638.253 

. -  “WW  1.482.461 

tACRAlli^O*'*^'  P“bNtwi. 

uMi  nM 

. 

Joanal . 

Uoioo .  uiM 

‘mboD*^ . 

OAN^'^S'Sg.iCO . 

167,462 


17,068 

City  Total .  17,078  67^1  17:066 

WASHINQTON  OliTRICTOi^COLUNiu 

Ntwa . 

Plata . 

Star . 

. ;  •sMirn  . 


66,764 

5^^ 

19,861 

lO^Mi 


816J71 

87J17 

406.188 


nm 

18^ 


.  lOSJIt 

168446  .  17S.164 

907410  216.441 

980.489 


784,206  379.746 


•AU-DoyPkpw.  tlW^ioelodoTtaMi.i«r»ld. 

FLORIDA 


83,487 

84.869 

84'.4W 


1760.611  404.461  1,667401 


19.777  86,450  27416 

19.777  97416 

19.777  86.450  97416 


109,098 


CalUBollotiB . . . 

.  166^323 

^nuBiaer .  243,401 

Newi . 

City  Total .  4104M 

*  nipint  furettbed  by  pobiiabor. 

KDITOR  &  PU9LISHIR  far  Deeeaiber  29.  im 


33.313  102,162 

.  nj87  7^. . . 

33J13  mass  102,162 

.  163.387  . 

163.444  261,300 

•330,468  •683,083 

.  143,489  . 

333,303  313,476  830,683 


JACKSONVILLE 

Jounal . 

TiiDMUiiira .  lfl0,6M 

. 

Joimld 
Neva.. 

oRtSi&S^ . 

Saatioal,  ItapMiWifitar.  Sao- 
tipol  ^ .  91411 

sT.anfE’saiiito .  «•*» 

lodopeodoBt . 

Tlmao .  911744 

TAia^lr’’’^ . . 

TnDM . 

Tribone .  I&007 

City  Total 


60.966  . 

.  107404 

60446  107494 

.  160443 

71995  71660 

79496  997409 


1016M 

9l'04M 


67,649 


181451 

miin 


179467 

171667 

994480 

298468 

696.006 


161668 

80406 

984488 


44.764  . 

.  104466 

44.764  104456 


(Conlifitaod  on  page  68) 


99407 

99407 

99407 


13400 

18400 

18,799 

1^7M 

44406 

444M 


166446 

1C6446 

lC6,r46 


Ad  Linage  Up  16.6^ 
Over  Last  November 


NEWSPAPER  advertising  linage 

increased  16.6%  in  November 
over  the  same  month  last  year. 
The  gain  is  considerably  lower 
than  those  scored  in  previous 
months  this  year,  but  the  drop 
is  only  apparent,  not  real,  for 
November,  1945,  was  itself  a 
hlgb-linage  month. 

Actually,  this  November’s 
164.120,122  lines  in  the  52-city 
He^a  Records  summary,  is  only 
1V4%  under  the  record  for  the 
month,  act  in  1929.  Also,  with 
ttie  exception  of  October  of  this 
year,  which  very  slightly  shades 
It,  last  month's  linage  is  the 
highest  for  any  month  since  tiiat 
same  Novemter,  1929. 

On  the  E  A  P  Index,  a  com¬ 
parison  with  the  average  for 
Ove  previous  Novembers,  the 
month's  linage  was  up  28.9%, 
one  of  the  brat  figures  for  the 


year  in  that  column. 

All  departments  except  Auto¬ 
motive  did  better  this  Novenober 
than  last,  with  Classified  le'ading 
the  pack  as  it  has  all  year.  Clas¬ 
sified’s  gain  was  30.8%,  the  tenth 
successive  month  in  which  it  has 
risen  more  than  25%  over  the 
same  months  in  1945. 

Automotive’s  loss  of  12.8% 
was  only  the  second  such  in¬ 
stance  this  year.  In  October, 
Financial  dropped  3.3%. 

For  the  year  to  date,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  total  linage  is  24.2% 
over  the  first  11  months  of  1945. 
Leading  gainers  among  the  clas¬ 
sifications  have  been  Classified, 
32.5%,  and  Retail  and  Automo¬ 
tive  with  25.8%  each. 

Slowest  gainer  is  General, 
which  went  up  2.2%  in  No¬ 
vember  and  8.5%  in  the  11- 
month  period. 
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1946 

1945 

%  of 

E&P 

Linage 

Linage 

1945 

Index 

Total  Advertising 

November  . 

. .  164,120,122 

140,760,690 

116.6 

128.9 

October  . 

..  165,013,866 

136,949,791 

120.5 

128.5 

Display 

November  . 

..  127,347,828 

112,641,105 

113.1 

124.4 

October  . 

..  125,386,063 

107,323,381 

116.8 

123,2 

Classified 

November  . 

. .  36,772,294 

28,119,585 

130.8 

147.6 

October  . 

. .  39,627,803 

29,626,410 

133.8 

148.5 

Retail 

November  . 

. .  94,052,153 

79,253,491 

118.7 

128.3 

October  . 

. .  91,501,757 

75,072,462 

121.9 

125.7 

Department  Store 

November  . 

. .  36,767.896 

31,927,619 

115.2 

118.1 

October  . 

. .  35,804,744 

30,184,186 

118.6 

117.9 

General 

November  . 

. .  26,595,729 

26,022,278 

102.2 

112.9 

October  . 

. .  27,207,040 

26,032,078 

104.5 

114.5 

Automotive 

November  . 

. .  4,674,652 

5,362.646 

87.2 

116.1 

October  . 

4,479,828 

3.946.932 

113.5 

123.4 

Financial 

November  . 

2,025,294 

2,002,690 

101.1 

129.1 

October  . 

2,197,438 

2,271,909 

96.7 

134.5 

Wichita  Eagle 
And  Guild  Sign 

Wichita,  Kans. — The  Wichita 
Eagle  has  signed  a  contract  with 
the  guild  under  which  21  strik¬ 
ing  editorial  employes  returned 
to  work  Dec.  23.  The  strike 
b^^  Nov.  27. 

The  contract  provided  a  10- 
cents-an-hour  increase  to  all 
employes  and  established  a  pay 
scale  ranging  from  $24.40  (for 
copy  boys)  to  a  top  of  $65.21 
for  a  basic  work  week  of  40 
hours  and  a  six  day  of  eight 
hours  with  overtime  at  time  and 
a  half. 

The  contract  also  included 
a  maintenance  of  membership 
clause  under  which  present 
guOdsmen  will  continue  their 
membership  but  other  present 
and  new  employes  will  not  be 
required  to  ]oin  the  union, 
a 

$80  Mmimum  Given 
h  Gndnnati  Contract 

CwciNHATi,  O.  —  Newspaper 
guild  members  on  the  Post 
have  received  a  weekly  wage 
increase  to  $80  top  minimum 
for  editorial  workers  and  ad¬ 
vertising  salesmen  with  more 
than  five  years’  experience. 
The  boost,  as  of  Nov.  1,  is  from 
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a  $60  minimum.  The  three- 
week  vacation  and  maintenance 
of  membership  clauses  also  were 
maintained,  according  to  Max 
Sien,  chairman  of  the  guild  com¬ 
mittee. 

At  the  Timet-Star,  only  the 
business  office  is  affected  by  the 
new  guild  contract  since  the 
editorial  room  has  its  own 
union.  No  contract  was  signed 
with  the  Enquirer  editorial  de¬ 
partment  which  has  its  inde¬ 
pendent  union  in  addition  to  a 
guild  unit. 

Reporter  Scale  Boosted 
To  $72.50  in  Memphis 

Memphis,  Tenn.  —  The  Mem¬ 
phis  Publishing  Cki.,  publisher 
of  the  Commercial  Appeal  and 
Pren-SeimitaT,  and  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  of  Memphis  have 
signed  a  new  contract  in  which 
top  reporter  and  advertising 
minimums  are  boosted  from  $54 
to  $72.50  and  business  office  top 
minimum  is  raised  from  M9.25 
to  $65. 

Bracket  pay  increases  also 
were  agreed,  along  with  a 
change  in  severance  pay  from 
a  week  per  eight  months  to  a 
week  per  six  months  with  a 
maximum  of  30  weeks;  an  extra 
hour's  overtime  pay  for  call¬ 
back  after  hours:  and  a  raise  in 
the  minimum  guaranteed  over¬ 
time  pay  from  four  to  eight 
hours  on  call-backs  on  an  em¬ 
ploye’s  day  off. 

■ 

Oregon  Dates  Set 

Eugene,  Ore.  —  Dates  for  the 
28th  annual  Oregon  Press  con¬ 
ference,  sponsored  by  the  school 
of  journalism.  University  of 
Oregon,  have  been  announced  by 
Carl  C.  Webb,  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  and  secretary- 
manager  of  the  Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association. 
The  press  conference  is  set  for 
Feb.  21  and  22.  In  charge  of 
arrangements  are  P.  L.  Jackson, 
publisher  of  the  Oregon  Journal 
and  president  of  the  Oregon 
Press  conference;  George  S. 
Turnbull,  dean  of  the  school  of 
journalism,  and  Webb. 


Harrison 


Harrison  Joins 
New  York  Post 

Walter  M.  Harrison,  stock¬ 
holder  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman  and  Timet  and  for¬ 
mer  managing 
editor,  who  saw 
five  years’  Army 
service  during 
the  war  in 
Wash!  ngton, 

San  Francisco 
and  the  Pacific 
and  held  the 
rank  erf  lieuten¬ 
ant  colonel,  has 
returned  to 
newspaper  work 
as  assistant  to 
the  general 
manager  of  the 
New  York  Post. 

A  former  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  Harrison  returned  from 
service  briefly  to  the  Okla¬ 
homan  but  found  himself  rest¬ 
less,  turned  radio  commentator 
briefly,  and  published  four  is¬ 
sues  of  a  weekly  in  Oklahoma 
City,  Free  Speech,  then  retired 
to  bis  ranch.  . 

Recently  he  sold  his  ranch, 
cattle  and  saddle  stock,  he  said, 
having  decided  against  ranch¬ 
ing  as  a  long-term  occupation. 

a 

Fund  Goals  Passed 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — Response 
of  readers  of  the  New  Bed/ord 
Standard-Times  and  Cape  Cod 
Standard-Times  to  the  annual 
Neediest  Families  Fund  appeals 
boosted  both  funds  well  over 
their  goals,  $3,(100  and  $1,200, 
respectively,  before  Christmas 
Eve. 

a 

Fire  Razes  Press  Club 

Philadelphia  —  Fire  of  unde¬ 
termined  origin  completely  de- 
troyed  this  city’s  famed  Pen  and 
Pencil  Club  Christmas  morning. 
The  building  was  empty  when 
the  blaze  was  discovert.  The 
property,  a  three-story  struc¬ 
ture,  was  valued  at  $45,000. 


Building  Site 
Named  in  Omaha 

Omaha,  Neb. — ^The  City  Coun¬ 
cil  has  named  the  new  Omaha 
World-Herald  building  block  as 
“World-Herald  Square."  The 
building  is  under  construction. 

The  naming  of  the  square,  be¬ 
tween  13th  and  14th  streets, 
bounded  by  Capital  avenue  and 
Dodge  street,  came  in  the  form 
of  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
council. 

Changes  Body  Type 

Seaside,  Ore. — Seaside  Signal 
recently  changed  body  type  face 
to  Intertype  Regal  ^th  gothic 
blackface.  In  announcing  the 
change,  the  Signal  said  to  its 
readers,  “If  you  would  like  to 
know  more  about  this,  come  in 
some  time  and  we  will  show  you 
how  it  is  done.” 

a 

Kelly-Smith  Appointed 

Kelly-Smith  Co.  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  national  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative  for  the  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Republic  &  Gazette,  ef¬ 
fect  Jan.  1. 

E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Dec.  30  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn., 
mechanical  committee  meet¬ 
ing,  Central  office,  Harris¬ 
burg. 

Jan.  9^11 — Kansas  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Allis, 
Kans. 

Jan.  10-11  — AlUed  Daily 
Newspapers  of  Washington, 
annual  meeting,  Washington 
Athletic  Club,  Seattle. 

Jan.  10-11  —  American 
Assn,  of  Schools  and  Depts. 
of  Journalism  and  American 
Assn,  of  Teachers  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  annual  conventions, 
Phoenix  Hotel,  Lexington, 
Ky. 

Jan.  10-11 — Virginia  Press 
Assn.,  midwinter  convention, 
Hotel  John  Marshall,  Rich¬ 
mond. 
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Australia  and  New  Zealand 
Papers  Share  in  Reuters 

Partnership  Plan  Worked  Out; 

Murdoch,  Henderson  to  Serve 


LONDON — A  widening  of  the 
principle  of  cooperative  news 
agencies  by  which  two  agencies 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
become  partners  in  Reuters 


World  News  Service  has  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  recent  visit  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  by 
Reuters’  General  Manager, 
Christopher  J.  Chancellor. 

This  development,  which  will 
result  in  a  closer  working  ar¬ 
rangement  between  Reuters  and 
Australia,  has  been  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  rapid  improvement 
in  communications  in  the  Far 
East  and  Pacific  and  which  will 
result  in  an  improved  news 
service  to  and  from  those  areas. 

The  Australian  Associated 
Press  and  New  Zealand  Press 
Association — the  news  agencies 
concerned — are,  like  Reuters, 
both  newspaper-owned  coopera¬ 
tive  organizations. 

Pkm  Detailed 

Details  of  the  new  plan  were 
made  in  a  statement  issued  by 
Reuters  which  said: 

"Arrangements  have  been 
made  under  which  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Associated  Press  and  the 
New  Zealand  Press  Association 
are  to  become  partners  with  the 
United  Kingdom  newspapers  in 
the  ownership,  control  and  man¬ 
agement  of  Reuters. 

"This  follows  the  mission  to 
Austraiia  and  New  Zeaiand  of 
C.  J.  Chancellor,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Reuters,  and  his  discus¬ 
sions  in  Melbourne  and  Sydney 
with  the  Chairman,  R.  A.  G. 
Henderson,  and  directors  of  the 
Australian  Associated  Press  and 
in  Wellington  and  Auckland  with 
the  Chairman,  Sir  Cecil  Leys, 
and  directors  of  the  New  Zea¬ 
land  Press  Association. 

"It  is  proposed  to  issue  new 
shares  in  Reuters  to  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Associated  Press  and  to 
the  New  Zeaiand  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  Australian  Associated 
Press  will  appoint  a  director  to 
the  Reuter  Board  to  represent 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

"Reuters  is  operated  by  its 
present  owners,  the  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  representing  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  newspapers,  and  the 
Newspaper  Proprietors  Associa¬ 


tion,  representing  the  London 
newspapers,  under  a  trust  agree¬ 
ment  which  guarantees  the  in¬ 
dependence  and  integrity  of  the 
news  service. 


"The  owners  have  pledged 
themselves  to  regard  their  share¬ 
holdings  in  Reuters  as  a  trust 
rather  than  as  an  investment 
and  to  spare  no  effort  to  de¬ 
velop  and  maintain  Reuters  as 
the  world’s  greatest  news 
agency.  The  Australian  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  the  New  Zea¬ 
land  Press  Association,  which 
are  newspaper-owned  coopera¬ 
tive  news  agencies,  will  become 
parties  to  the  Reuter  Trust  and 
will  pledge  themselves  to  up¬ 
hold  its  terms  and  principles. 
Thev  will  each  appoint  a  trustee. 

"The  detailed  amendments  to 
the  Reuters  Trust  deed  and 
other  legal  instruments  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  effect  to  the  new 
partnership  will  be  drafted  as 
soon  as  possible  for  the  approval 
of  the  governing  bodies  of  the 
Press  Association,  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Proprietors  Association,  the 
Australian  Associated  Press  and 
the  New  Zealand  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

"ft  is  exnected  that  the  part¬ 
nership  will  become  operative 
early  in  1947  after  these  details 
are  settled  and  after  the  New 
Zealand  agreement  has  been  re¬ 
ferred  for  confirmation  to  the 
general  meeting  of  the  New  Zea¬ 
land  Press  Association. 

“The  present  directors  of  Reu¬ 
ters  are: 

"H.  G.  Bartholomew,  the 
Dailv  Mirror  and  Sunday  Pic¬ 
torial,  London:  Malcolm  Gra¬ 
ham,  the  Express  and  Star, 
Wolverhampton:  Harold  Grime, 
the  West  Lancashire  Evening 
Gazette,  Blackpool;  Sir  Walter 
Layton,  the  News  Chronicle  and 
the  Star,  London:  Viscount 
Rothermere,  the  Daily  Mail,  the 
Sunday  Dispatch  and  the  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  London;  J.  R.  Scott, 
the  Manchester  Guardian  and 
the  Manchester  Evening  News. 

“The  present  directors  of  AAP 
are: 

“R.  A.  G.  Henderson  (chair¬ 
man),  the  Sydney  Morning  Her¬ 
ald;  Ralph  Simmonds,  the  Her¬ 
ald,  Melbourne;  H.  A.  M.  Camp¬ 


bell,  the  Age,  Melbourne;  Ik'ic 
T.  Kennedy,  the  Sun,  Sydney; 
Col.  R.  J.  Travers,  the  Dailp 
Telegraph,  Sydney;  Sir  Lloyd 
Dtmias,  the  Advertiser,  Adelaide. 

“The  present  directors  of  the 
NZPA  are: 

“Sir  Cecil  Leys  (Chairman), 
the  Auckland  Star;  C.  W.  Earle, 
the  Dominion,  Wellington;  S.  D. 
Smith,  the  Evening  Star,  Dune¬ 
din;  A.  B.  Scanlan,  the  Taranaki 
Herald,  New  Plymouth;  J.  M. 
Hardcastle,  the  New  Zealand 
Herald,  Auckland;  E.  A.  Blun¬ 
dell,  the  Evening  Post,  Welling¬ 
ton;  R.  H.  Billens,  ttie  Times. 
Palmerston  Nortt;  P.  H.  N. 
Freeth,  the  Press,  Christchurch." 

Henderson  Nominated 

The  Board  of  AAP  has  nomi¬ 
nated  Mr.  Henderson  as  Austra¬ 
lian  director  of  Reuters  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  interests  of  Austra¬ 
lian  and  New  Zealand  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Mr.  Henderson  is  general 
manager  of  the  Svdnev  Herald, 
chairman  of  the  Australian  As¬ 
sociated  Press  and  Chairman  of 
the  Australian  Newspaper  ^o- 
prietors  Association. 

Sir  Keith  Murdoch  has  been 
appointed  the  first  Australian 
trustee  of  Reuters.  He  is  chair¬ 
man  and  manaeing  director  of 
the  Methourne  Herald. 

The  New  Zealand  Trustee  wiP 
be  appointed  after  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  Zealand 
Press  Association. 

Sir  Keith's  Proposal 

In  »  statement  issued  in  Syd- 
nev  ssr.  Henderson  said: 

‘"This  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  developments  that  has 
yet  taken  place  in  the  system 
by  which  the  news  of  the  world 
is  brought  to  the  people  of  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

“The  conception  of  this  far- 
resrhing  plan  came  from  Sir 
Keith  Murdoch,  who.  during  his 
recent  visit  to  London,  raised 
the  matter  with  some  of  the 
directors  of  Reuters,  including 
Viscount  Rothermere  and  Sir 
Walter  Layton. 

“It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that,  in  recent  years,  this 
great  British  news  agency, 
founded  more  than  a  century 
ago,  has  been  reconstituted  into 
a  nonprofit-making  organiza¬ 
tion.  owned  by  the  metropolitan 
and  provincial  newspapers  of 
Great  Britain,  and  now,  by  this 
new  development,  also  by  the 
newspapers  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand. 

“To  insure  its  continuing  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  aim  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  Reuters  is  now  controlled 
by  a  trust  of  which  the  chair¬ 
man  is  appointed  by  the  Lord 
Chief  .Tustice  of  England. 

“Australian  Associated  Press 
has  acquired  a  one-seventh  in¬ 
terest  in  Reuters,  and  the  board 
of  directors  of  Reuters  is  being 
increased  from  six  to  seven. 
Three  will  represent  the  London 
press,  three  the  United  King- 


KCs  Congrcrtulafions 

Kent  Coopor.  general  aaaa- 
agar  and  eaecntive  diieclag  of 
the  Aasedoled  Preae.  iaeneJ 
the  following  statement: 

"The  announcement  by  the 
Board  of  Benton  to  the  sffsgl 
that  the  Australian  Associated 
Press  has  foined  in  the  owner- 
ship  of  Bsnters,  a  non-prolb 
making  news  agency,  is  s 
great  ierword  step  in  Empire 
journalism.  Beth  Rsutsn  and 
the  Australian  Associated 
Press  ore  to  be  congratulated.'* 


dom  provincial  press,  and  one 
the  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
press. 

“Simultaneously,  Australian 
Associated  Press  has  invited 
Reuters  and  the  New  Zealand 
Press  Association  to  nominate 
representatives  on  its  board. 

Retain  Independence 

“Australian  Anoclated  Press 
and  its  neighboring  cooperative 
organization,  the  New  Zealand 
Press  Association,  will  retain 
fully  their  individuallUr  and  in¬ 
dependence  under  this  partner¬ 
ship.  This  win  not  convey  wag 
exclusive  ri^t  to  Reuter  newt. 
It  will  be  open  to  aU  new^n- 
pers  and  broadcasting  interMts 
to  purchase  Reuter  news  direct 
from  Reuters,  but  Australia  ami 
New  Zealand  wiU  have  a  voice 
in  the  shaping  of  the  Reuter 
world  service. 

"One  of  the  most  important 
immediate  effects  of  the  part- 
ner^ip  win  be  the  estabUA- 
ment  of  an  AustraUan  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press-  Reuter  PacUie 
news  service.  Though  based  In- 
itiaUy  on  the  present  Reuter  of¬ 
fices  in  Tokyo.  Singapore,  Bata¬ 
via,  Shanghai,  and  other  key 
points,  the  service  win  be  led 
by  AustraUan  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondents,  appointed  and  con¬ 
trolled  from  Australia.  They 
win  supply  reports  to  Austra¬ 
lian  Associated  Press  for  use  in 
AustraUa,  and  to  Great  Britain 
for  the  Reuter  world  service. 

“Australian  joumaUsts  also 
will  be  appointed  to  key  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  Reuter  organization 
in  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
In  addition,  Australians  wUl  be 
attached  shortly  to  the  Reuter 
staffs  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
San  Francisco. 

“Australian  Associated  Prest- 
Reuter  news  from  the  Pacific 
area  wiU  be  controlled  by  Aus¬ 
tralians,  and  will  go  to  3,000 
newspapers  now  served  by  Reu¬ 
ters.  including  the  whole  of  the 
press,  said; British  Press.” 

Hailed  as  Empire  Move 

News  of  the  development 
was  carried  under  banner  Unes 
in  most  of  the  AustraUan  Press, 
typical  of  the  display  being  the 
three-column  head  in  the  Mel¬ 
bourne  Herald  which  read 
“Great  New  Empire  Press  Lead¬ 
ership.” 

Tile  Sydney  Daily  Telegraph, 
in  editorial  comment  typical  of 
other  leaders  in  the  AustraUan 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Varied  Restrictions 
Harassed  Press  in  '46 


AS  1946  drew  to  a  close,  leaders 
in  the  movement  for  world 
freedom  of  information  admitted 
that  little  ground  had  been 
gained  in  many  countries.  A  re¬ 
view  of  items  which  foreign 
correspondents  sent  to  U.S. 
newspapers  during  the  year 
ahows  some  of  the  things  hap¬ 
pening  to  the  press  around  the 
globe: 

bdia 

EDITORS  agreed  to  voluntary 
censorship  in  the  interests  of 
minimizing  Hindu-Moslem  con¬ 
flict 

Gcnnony 

THE  German  Council  of  States 
adopted  a  free  press  law, 
charging  newspapers  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  truthful  and 
complete  reporting.  American 
Journalists  were  barred  from 
Russian  zone. 

lora 

STRICT  local  press  censorship 
was  decreed  in  advance  of  re- 
negotiations  between  the 
Netherlands  government  and 
the  iMonesian  republican  lead- 
Eoreign  correspondents 
were  not  affecM. 


friendly,  but  later  U.S.  corre¬ 
spondents  were  ousted  from  sev¬ 
eral  cities. 

Argentina 

A  HECTIC  YEAR  in  this  coun¬ 
try  brought  bitter  accusations 
and  vehement  denials  that  Pres¬ 
ident  Peron  was  restricting 
press  freedom.  The  government 
was  given  complete  control  over 
the  newsprint  supply;  the  gov¬ 
ernment  started  proceedings  to 
revoke  the  citizenship  of  a  Ger¬ 
man-born.  but  naturalized,  mag¬ 
azine  editor,  who  wrote  “mali¬ 
cious  statements  against  the 
prestige  of  the  national  authori¬ 
ties”;  correspondents  reported 
the  press  was  free  during  the 
presidential  elections,  but  later 
their  dispatches  indicated  that 
press  fre^om  was  being  con¬ 
tinually  threatened. 

Brazil 

president-elect  gen.  e.  g. 

DUTRA  said  he  would  con¬ 
tinue  the  policies  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors  in  lifting  press  curbs 
until  complete  freedom  pre¬ 
vailed,  but  in  July  one  news¬ 
paper  was  suspended  and  an 
entire  edition,  which  carried  an 
article  against  the  Spanish  gov¬ 
ernment,  was  seized. 


TMwy 

ZERKYA  SERTEL.  editor  of  i 
newspaper  destroyed  In  polit 

vlcted  ^th  three  other  editor: 

"harming  thi 
o'gnlty  of  government  leaders 

National 

«»wnbly  abolished  the  «ov- 
er&Rient  a  rlaht  to  suspend  news 
PJ3««.Y'‘hout  givinTa  rSS^r 

tSJ™*  Uw’^selves  in  court 
••w,  seven  opno 
flt'on  newspaners  were  indef 
inltely  suspended. 


Soain 

THE  Minister  of  Education  an¬ 
nounced  it  was  necessary  “to 
wait  until  the  world  returned  to 
law  and  order  before  liberty  of 
the  press  cotild  be  restored  in 
Spain."  In  November  some  As¬ 
sociated  Press  dispatches  were 
held  up. 

Gr“»»ce 

TWO  newspapers  were  indicted 
for  oubllshing  articles  Insulting 
the  king,  and  two  ed'tors  were 
convic^^  on  libel  suits  brought 
bv  the  Greek  government  after 
Russia  had  orotested  their  anti- 
Soviet  articles. 


Rumania 

TWO  American  corresponde 
we^  expelled,  although  c 
sorship  had  been  lifted;  < 
editorl 

w  two  others  suppressed.  1 
PollUeal  views.  La 
a  political  article  already 
proved  by  the  government  c 
aors  caused  the  only  »ndeo< 
tot  paper  to  be  halted  by  1 
P""tera  union.  U.S.  State  1 
Partment  protested  partial  . 

»  cen-orahip  during  i 
wectlon.  but  Rumanian  gove 
m  there  were*16 

position  papers  and  none  I 
complained  of  censorship. 


Chile 

approximately  300  n 

men.  indicted  since  1937 
^ol^ing  security  act.  rece 
blanket  amnesty  from  the 
emment. 


Manchuria 

INITIAL  contacts  of  American 
newsmen  with  Russians  were 


Hungary 

AN  article  contrasting  the  for¬ 
eign  and  native  scale  of  living 
drew  official  censor.ohip,  and 
correspondents  learned  that  out¬ 
going  disoatches  were  being 
.scrutinized  on  behalf  of  the 
Russians.  A  new  law  provided 
penalties  for  statements,  true  or 
untrue,  which  showed  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  a  “bad  light.” 

JoDon 

MOST  controversial  develop¬ 
ment  here  was  the  attemot  of 
printers  and  editorial  workers' 
unions  to  control  the  editorial 
policies  of  newspapers.  This 
caused  a  strike  that  began  in 
July  and  continued  well  into  the 
autumn. 

China 

SUBSTANTIAL  progress  was 
made  toward  reestablishment 
of  a  free  press,  but  restrictions 
still  exist.  In  February  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Information  admitted  an 
American  correspondent  who 


had  ben  refused  a  visa.  Peiping 
newspapers  were  ordered  to 
stop  printing  anti  -  American 
stories.  Censorship  was  ordered 
abolished  in  all  re-occupied 
areas. 

Poland 

AN  American  newsman  was 
jailed  for  30  hours  because  he 
was  found  taking  pictures  of  a 
local  prison.  Correspondents 
were  advised  “not  to  look  for 
trouble"  by  trying  to  photograph 
military  objects.  A  British  cor¬ 
respondent  was  denied  a  re¬ 
newal  of  his  visa  because  he  had 
established  contact  with  the  un¬ 
derground. 

Egypt 

NEWSPAPERS  were  forbidden 
to  print  reports  of  student 
riots. 

Iron 

TWO  Leftist  newspapers  were 
suppressed  for  publishing  ar¬ 
ticles  “against  the  government's 
policy  and  the  coimtry's  inter¬ 
ests.” 

Russia 

RADIO  broadcasting  by  foreign 
correspondents  was  banned. 

Yugoslavia 

A  YUGOSLAV  reporter  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  six  months  at  forced 
labor  for  sending  “false  reports" 
on  the  situation  in  the  country. 

Venezuela 

REVOLUTIONARY  junU  reiter¬ 
ated  assurances  of  complete 
press  freedom  in  February,  but 
in  May  two  news  directors  were 
jailed,  then  released  after  pulf- 
lishing  a  letter  attacking  the 
government.  Later  the  new  gov¬ 
ernment  prohibited  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  any  news  reflecting  on 
the  “integrity  of  the  Army." 

South  Africa 

POLICE  raided  Communist  dail¬ 
ies  and  weeklies  as  the  result 
of  an  abortive  gold  mine  strike, 
ascribed  to  “agitators.” 

Italy 

STAFFS  of  two  newspapers 
were  excommunicated  from 
the  Catholic  Church  for  con¬ 
ducting  a  campaign  again«t  the 
Vatican  during  the  trial  of 
Archbishop  Aloysius  Stepinatz. 

Guatemala 

REPORTERS  boycotted  the 
Pres'dential  ore«s  office  unt'l 
assured  bv  Prnident  Juan  Jose 
Arevale  that  he  would  remedy 
their  principal  complaint — In¬ 
accurate  and  insufficient  inform¬ 
ation. 

Feted  by  Governor 

Harrisburg.  Pa. — ^Members  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislative 
Corre.spo ndents’  Association 
were  entertained  by  Governor 
and  Mrs.  Edward  Martin  at  a 
''farewell”  dinner  in  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Mansion  here  Dec.  20. 
Martin  is  expected  to  resign  as 
governor  several  weeks  before 
the  expiration  of  his  term  in 
order  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  when  Congress  con¬ 
venes. 


HUl 


Ernie  Hill  Tells 
Why  He's  Barred 
From  Venezuela 

By  Ernie  Hill 
Chicago  Daily  News 

San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico — ^The 
revolutionary  government  of 
President  Romulo  Betancourt  of 
V  e  n  e  zuela. 
wants  to  keen  l 
its  Communists 
u  n  a  d  vertised.  I 
a  p  p  a  rently  on  | 
the  theory  that] 
if  you  don't  talk 
about  them, 
maybe,  they 
will  go  away. 

So  Mini  ster 
of  the  Interior 
Mario  Vargas  t. 
has  issued  a  de¬ 
er  e  e  ordering 
that  this  corre- 
spondent  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  return  to  Caracas  because  of 
stories  written  about  Commu¬ 
nists  four  months  ago. 

The  piece  on  which  M.  Vargas 
teed  off  quoted  a  petition  of  SO 
United  States  businessmen  to 
the  State  Department,  warning 
that  something  should  be  done 
at  once  to  combat  the  rising 
Red  tide  in  that  litUe  country, 
which  has  a  billion-dollar  oil 
industry. 

They  stated,  in  their  petition, 
that  in  Venezuela  “the  Commu- 
nista  now  have  a  better  start 
against  us  than  the  Nazis  ever 
had.” 

I  talked  with  President  Betan¬ 
court  shortly  after  my  dispatch 
appeared  In  print.  He  told  me 
the  story  was  entirely  legiti¬ 
mate,  since  it  did  not  represent 
my  opinion  but  only  quoted 
what  the  businessmen,  most  of 
them  in  the  oil  industry, 
claimed.  He  said  that  he  was 
irked  at  them,  not  me. 

But  Maj.  Vargas  apparently 
dec'ded  it  was  more  sinful  for 
me  to  disclose  the  oilmen's  Ideas 
than  it  was  for  them  to  have 
the  ideas.  The  logic  may  be 
obscure,  but  there  is  strictly 
the  business  of  Maj.  Vargas  and 
the  Betancourt  government. 

In  his  "non-entry  order.”  Maj. 
Vargas  mentioned  also  the  fact 
that  I  wrote  subsequent  .stories 
concerning  the  fact  that  the  pe¬ 
tition  had  gone  to  Washington 
and  wa.s  be'ng  read  by  the  State 
Department. 

As  the  third  cause  of  his  ac 
tion.  the  mator  set  forth  that  I 
wrote  that  tourists  and  travelers 
in  Venemela  were  apt  to  have 
travel  difficulties. 

President  Betancourt,  a  jour¬ 
nalist  who  .spent  about  half  of 
his  adult  life  in  exile  or  in  jail 
for  his  writings,  used  to  be  a 
Communist  but  says  that  hr 
Isn't  any  more. 

When  I  talked  with  him  in 
August,  he  mentioned  the  years 
he  had  soent  in  exile  in  Costa 
Rica,  Chile.  Mexico  and  Trini¬ 
dad.  He  said  he  was  glad  to  re¬ 
port  that  these  days  were  gone 
and  that  freedom  of  the  nress 
had  been  established  in  Vene¬ 
zuela. 

Apnarentlv  he  forgot  to  ad 
vise  Maj.  Vargas  about  the  new 
era. 
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Dailies  Clear  ’47  Decks 
For  New-Business  Drive 


Linage  for  1946  Approaching 
Record  Level,  But  Won't  Pass  '29 

By  Samuel  Rovner 


THE  "CPOSSPO-VDS”  that  the 

advertisinv  business  is  at  each 
year-end  will  have  no  more 
prominent  tenant  on  Dec.  31, 
1046  than  the  dailv  newspaper. 

It’s  looking  backward  at  a 
year  of  almost  unprecedented 
linage  volume  and  possibly  of 
record  dollar  volume;  forward 
to  the  year  of  uncertain  pros¬ 
pect  bedeviling  all  business, 
but  with  a  new  venturesomeness 
that  may  put  it  by  the  end  of 
1947  in  its  best  competitive 
position  in  almost  two  decades. 

Monthly  Goins 

The  roslness  of  the  linage  pic¬ 
ture  fur  1946,  recorded  by 
Editor  &  Pubusher  month  by 
month,  has  been  apparent  to 
newspapermen  without  the  aid 
of  glasses.  Compared  with  the 
monthly  tallies  for  1945,  its  per¬ 
centage  gains  have  hit  new  highs 
consistently: 

January,  18.2%;  February, 
26%;  March.  25.6%;  April, 
26.2%;  May,  22.5%;  June,  28.1%; 
July,  28.9%;  Augurt,  30%;  Sep¬ 
tember,  26.2%;  October,  20.5%. 

By  the  end  of  October,  there 
was  no  question  that  the  1946 
total  would  represent  the  best 
linage  year  in  history,  with  the 
exception  of  1929  and,  perhaps, 
1928. 

Total  for  January  to  October, 
inclusive,  was  running  at  89% 
of  1929,  95%  of  1928,  and  well 
ahead  of  any  other  years, 
peacetime  or  wartime. 

Where  were  the  gains  made? 
Chiefly  in  retail  and  classifled 
advertising,  which  still  repre¬ 
sents  some  75%  of  all  linage. 

National  advertising  seemed, 
and  promised  to  remain  for 
1947  and  thereafter,  the  field  of 
greatest  new-business  potential. 
And  newspaper  advertising  men, 
in  order  to  tap  it,  devised  tools 
in  the  past  year  more  actively 
than  ever  before. 

Orgoniicrtiens  Active 

Organizationally  speaking, 
there  were  such  things  rolling 
along  as:  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising's  new  sales  program, 
launched  in  the  fall  of  1945; 
the  American  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Network,  expensively 
financed  and  the  most  ambitious 
“package"  setup  ever  attempted 
in  the  newspaper  field;  solidi¬ 
fying  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives  as  an  organization  to 
promote  the  medium  as  a  whole; 
development  of  information  and 
ideas  on  all  phases  of  advertis¬ 
ing  by  the  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives  As^iation. 


pledged  many  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  for  new  and  improved  re¬ 
search  proiects,  spent  many 
more  on  mechanical  improve¬ 
ments. 

An  important  influence  on  all 
this  soul-searching  and  one  of 
the  most  significant  events  of 
the  year  was  the  issuance  by 
Harvard  Universitv  of  its  book 
“National  Advertising  in  News¬ 
papers.” 

A  polite,  well-documented 
work,  it  told  the  newspaper 
business  in  academic  but  far 
from  uncertain  terms,  what  was 
wrong  with  its  selling  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising.  It  boiled 
down  to  this;  that  the  salesmen 
have  spent  too  much  time  sell¬ 
ing  against  other  newspaper 
competition  and  not  enough  In 
primary  selling  of  the  medium. 

Primary  Seiiing 

Its  thesis  pointed  to  one 
major  conclusion:  that  the 
newspaper  medium  must  study 
Itself  thoroughly,  for  the  adver¬ 
tisers'  and  its  own  benefit;  must 
stert  from  the  ground  up  to  seek 
out  and  emphasize  its  many  dis¬ 
advantages,  exclusive  advan¬ 
tages  that  cannot  be  provided 
by  any  other  advertising 
medium. 

For  the  most  part,  the  book 
was  a  good  documentation  of 
facts  well  known  inside  and  out¬ 
side  the  newspaper  business.  Its 
value  was  that  it  focussed  full 
attention  on  the  problems,  and 
thereby  it  caused  a  new  stirring 
in  the  industry. 

The  Harvard  book,  stressing 
basic  research  by  dailies,  was 


reinforced  through  the  year  by 
spokesmen  for  the  industry  It¬ 
self  and  by  advertising  agency 
men  such  as  Vergil  Reed,  as¬ 
sociate  director  of  research  for 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  and 
Walter  Barber,  president  of  the 
Media  Men's  Asrociation  of  New 
York. 

See  Increasing  Revenue 

Action  resulting  directly  from 
these  preachments  cannot  be 
assessed,  but  doubtless  they 
contributed  importantly  to  this 
year’s  record  of  new  or  ex¬ 
panded  newspaper  research. 

In  1946,  hall  a  hundred  or 
more  newspapers,  small  and 
large,  initiated  or  augmented 
their  programs  with  retail 
store  audits,  consumer  panels, 
pantry-shelf  surveys,  improved 
circulation  and  market  studies, 
etc.  More  will  be  started  in 
1947. 

Such  activity,  it  is  freely  pre¬ 
dicted,  will  increase  the  news¬ 
paper’s  share  of  the  national 
advertising  dollar  before  many 
months  have  passed. 

How  many  national  advertis¬ 
ing  dollars  will  be  spent  in  1947 
remains,  however,  a  large 
question  mark. 

Industry,  generally  optimistic 
in  its  outlook,  is  being  wary.  A 
majority  of  manufacturers  are 
planning  larger  advertising  bud¬ 
gets  for  the  coming  year,  but  in 
many  cases  these  increases  will 
not  affect  their  use  of  media. 
Many  schedules  will  remain  at 
their  1946  levels,  the  additional 
funds  being  appropriated  to 
meet  higher  media  and  produc¬ 
tion  costs. 

But,  business  forecasters, 
whether  optimistic  or  not,  are 
agre^  that  1947  will  be  a  year 
of  all-out  competitive  sales  pro¬ 
motion.  That  augurs  well  for 


Paper  Finns  Cut 
F  unded  Debt  23  % 

Montreal  —  Canadian  paper 
firms  have  reduced  their  funded 
debt  by  23%  and  reduced  fixed 
charges  by  40%  during  1946,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  analysis  made  by 
the  Financial  Post. 

^nded  debt,  which  stood  at 
$227,000,000  at  the  end  of  1945. 
is  now  down  to  $175,000,000. 
Fixed  charges  are  down  from 
$11,000,000  to  $7,000,000  on  an 
annual  basis.  Also,  the  Port  re¬ 
ported.  the  cost  of  carrying 
funded  debt  has  been  cut  from 
4.82%  to  3.95%. 

advertising  and  for  the  news¬ 
paper  medium  particularly. 

In  the  quest  for  new  business, 
advertisers  are  more  likely  to 
push  sales  by  geographic  strat¬ 
egy  rather  than  by  trying  to  lift 
sales  only  horizontally.  Its 
flexibility  will  be  the  newspaper 
m^ium’s  ace  card  in  such  ad¬ 
vertising  programs. 

New  Business  Sought 

Newspapers  are  pinning  their 
greatest  hopes  on  new  business 
from  large  advertisers  who  have 
uwd  little  or  no  space  in  dallies 
in  recent  years,  or  who  have  put 
larger  shares  of  their  ad  dollars 
into  other  media. 

Progress  has  already  been 
made  in  this  direction  by  the 
Bureau,  the  ANAN  and  other 
segments  of  the  industry.  Al¬ 
though  no  specific  accounts 
have  been  named  as  yet,  it  is 
known  that  much  attention  has 
been  given  the  food  and  drug 
industries,  and  other  mass-pro¬ 
duction  fields. 

Probably  the  most  notable 
event  in  this  regard  during  1946 
was  tte  return  of  American 
Tobacco  Co.  to  large-scale  use 
of  newspapers  for  Lucky  Strike 
advertising,  with  a  $3,000,000 
campaign  using  large  space  in 
every  daily  in  the  country. 

Unofficial  sales  reports  on  the 
Lucky  newspaper  campaign, 
the  first  of  such  size  since  be- 
( Continued  on  page  67) 


JUST  REWARDS  FOR  SERVICE  TO  50-YEAR-OLD  DAILY 

Five  Waukeaan  (IlL)  News-Sun  employes  receive  gold  watches  in  recognition  oi  their  long  service  at 
Individually,  the  newspapers  ««  nerJU^r:  Left  to  right  Note  Brown,  Mrs.  babeUe  Comstock,  WilUam  Grams. 

BDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  for  Oecesiber  28,  194* 
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Stern  Explains  Issue 
In  Guild  Deadlock 


PHUAIMSLPHIA— CharCes  that 

tha  American  Ncwapaper 
Guild  deliberately  selected  the 
Stern-owned  PMIadetphis  Rec¬ 
ord  and  Camden  (N.  J.)  Cou¬ 
rier-Post  for  a  strike  because 
they  allegedly  represented  a 
‘soft  touch”  were  preferred  by 
Publisher  J.  Darid  Stem  as  the 
strike  went  into  its  eighth  week. 

Information  on  underlying 
points  at  dispute  were  revealed 
when  the  Record  published  cor¬ 
respondence  between  Mr.  Stern 
and  Judge  Curtis  Bok,  present 
judge  of  Common  Pleas  Court 
No.  6,  who  is  a  son  of  the  late 
Edward  W.  Bok  and  grandson 
of  the  late  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis. 

Judge  Bok  wrote  to  Mr.  Stern 
as  one  “interested  in  a  free, 
honest  and  contented  press”  who 
was  hopeful  of  a  reasonable  set¬ 
tlement  He  requested  informa¬ 
tion  on  what  progress  had  been 
made  in  negotiations. 

Some  Ofier  by  Inquirer 

"I  don’t  want  to  hold  back 
anything,  so  I  will  break  a  rule 
arid  discuss  the  situation  as  it 
affects  other  newspwers  in  this 
town,”  wrote  Mr.  Stem.  “Our 
competitor  in  the  morning  field, 
the  Inquirer,  made  an  identical 
(12%)  offer  to  the  guild  so  far 
as  wages  are  concerned.  A 
strike  vote  had  also  been  car¬ 
ried  on  the  Inquirer  which,  like 
Uie  Record,  has  a  guild  shop. 
The  guild  leadershin  had  exact¬ 
ly  the  same  reason  for  calling  a 
strike  on  the  Inquirer  as  on  the 
Record. 

“But  the  guild  did  not  strike 
the  Inquirer.  It  struck  the  Rec¬ 
ord  alone.  At  the  last  unit  meet¬ 
ing  of  Record  guildsmen  before 
the  strike,  several  members 
asked  the  leaders  what  moral 
justification  they  had  for  strik¬ 
ing  the  Record,  while  its  chief 
competitor  was  to  be  allowed  to 
go  along  in  its  normal  course. 

‘The  answer  was:  ‘There  is 
no  moral  justification.  We  will 
hit  the  soft  white  underbelly  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  least  able  to 
stand  a  strike  .  .  ,  because  it  is 
the  right  tiling  to  do,  prac¬ 
tically.’ 

“My  answer  is:  Nothing  that 
is  morally  wrong  is  ever  prac¬ 
tically  right” 

Mr.  Stem  drew  attention  to 
the  fact  that  neither  of  Philadel¬ 
phia’s  evening  newspapers,  the 
Evening  Bulletin  and  the  Dailg 
News,  has  a  guild  ^op. 

‘"rhe  guild  virtually  ignores 
them,”  wrote  Mr.  Stern.  “They 
live  and  do  business,  prosper¬ 
ously  and  happily,  with  no  in¬ 
terference  from  tile  same  union 
which  seems  determined  to  close 
down  the  Record.” 

(Editor’s  Note:  The  Dailg 
News  never  hod  a  guild  unit, 
while  that  at  the  Evening  Bulle¬ 
tin,  once  a  full-mpporting  unit, 
has  been  inactive  and  non-par¬ 
ticipating  in  ANG  affairs  for 
nearly  a  full  year.) 

“I  must  be  frank,”  continued 
Mr.  Stern.  ‘After  dealing  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  more  than  30  years 
with  dozens  of  unions,  I  have 


come  to  an  impasse  with  the 
only  one-way  union  I  have  ever 
dealt  with.” 

In  explanation  of  “one-way,” 
Mr.  Stern  said  no  progress  has 
been  made  toward  settlement  in 
the  course  of  three  separate  con¬ 
ference  since  Nov.  7,  and  none 
can  be  made,  “so  long  as  the 
guild  bluntly  tells  us  that  nego¬ 
tiations  must  be  a  one-way  street 
in  which  it  must  always  take  and 
the  Record  must  always  give.” 

He  quotes  one  of  the  guild’s 
chief  negotiators  having  said,  a 
few  days  before  the  walkout: 
“You  may  as  well  get  this  into 
your  heads:  the  guild  will  never 
agree  to  a  single  recession  in 
any  of  the  terms  of  the  contract 
at  any  times.  The  contract  can 
only  go  one  way.  It  must  get 
better  and  better  for  the  guild 
each  and  every  year.” 

The  correspondence  further 
revealed  that  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  points  in  the  controversy 
is  the  Stem  request  that  the 
guild  grant  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  employe  exemptions 
from  guild  membership.  Named 
as  guild-insisted  members  were 
assistant  to  the  publisher,  day 
city  editor,  financial  editor, 
news  editor  and  other  important 
executives  and  confidential  sec¬ 
retaries  to  executives. 

'I  Will  Not  Be  Coorcad’ 

“’They  ate  obviously  a  part  of 
management,”  wrote  Mr.  Stem, 
“men  who  not  only  are  in  charge 
of  departments,  but  who  help  to 
form  the  character  and  policy  of 
the  paper.  ’The  guild  this  year 
demanded  that  even  more  ex¬ 
ecutives  be  made  dues-paying 
members.” 

While  a  proposed  12%  wage 
increase  was  in  dispute  at  the 
time  the  strike  was  called,  Mr. 
Stern  explained  the  figure  was 
somewhat  misleading  inasmuch 
as  the  contemplated  new  scales, 
while  adding  approximately 
12%  to  the  guild  payroll,  actu¬ 
ally  meant  a  20%  increase  for 
all  employes  in  the  lower  brac¬ 
kets,  with  those  in  the  higher 
brackets  (from  fiKM)  to  $120  a 
week)  would  have  received  an 
Increase  of  $10  a  week. 

Mr.  Stem  said  he  stands  to¬ 
day  exactly  where  he  stood  at 
the  beginning  of  tte  strike:  “I 
want  to  be  fair.  I  will  not  be 
coerced.” 

ii^eantime,  executives  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Camden  pa¬ 
pers  continue  to  get  out  all  ^i- 
tions.  Strikers  spent  Christmas 
Day  on  the  picket  line  after  the 
Pen  and  Pencil  Club  staged  a 
Christmas  party  for  children  of 
ail  strike-bound  families. 

Negotiations  having  for  their 
objective  a  new  guild  con¬ 
tract  at  the  Inquirer  were 
continued. 

A  petition  was  circulated 
among  Inquirer  guildsmen  ask¬ 
ing  relief  from  the  payment  of 
20  7<  out  of  each  weekly  pay 
check  as  a  contribution  to  the 
Record’s  strike  fund.  More  than 
300  Inquirer  guildsmen  out  of  a 
membership  of  approximately 
470  signed  up. 


St.  Louis  Sale  Denied 

St.  Louis.  Mo.  —  Contrary  <o 
rumors,  the  St.  Louis  Globo- 
Domocr^t  is  not  ior  sola.  E. 
Lansing  Bay.  publisher  and 
presidenL  has  announced.  At¬ 
tention  has  been  colled  to  the 
fact  thtrt.the  Globe-Democrat 
has  just  announced,  as  a  part 
oi  the  1947  expansion  plan, 
the  erection  ol  a  new  FM  radio 
station.  KWGD.  to  be  operated 
in  conjunction  with  the  news¬ 
paper.  The  Globe-Democrat 
broadcasting  building  will  be 
the  first  exclusive  irequeney 
modulation  station  in  St.  Louis. 

Lomoe  Named 
Journal  M.  E. 

In  Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  Wls.  —  Several 
major  changes  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  Milwaukee 
Journal’s  editorial  personnel. 

’The  chief  of  these  involves 
Wallace  Lomoe  who  has  become 
managing  editor,  succeeding  the 
late  Waldo  Arnold  who  died 
Nov.  7. 

Lomoe,  49,  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Journal  in  1928  and  since 
then  had  served  as  state  editor, 
assistant  news  editor,  news  edi¬ 
tor  and  in  July,  1944,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor. 

Taking  over  the  role  of  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  is  Arville  - 
Schaieben,  former  city  editor. 
And  into  Schaleben’s  post  goes 
Harvey  Schwandner. 

In  other  departmental  changes. 
Ray  McBride,  former  reporter, 
moves  in  as  author  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  radio  column,  writing 
under  the  initials  of  BCL.  Rob- 
ert  Fleming  will  handle  the 
Journal’s  New  York  bureau 
starting  Jan.  1,  filling  in  for 
Robert  Doyle,  the  Journal’s 
Oiily  accredited  war  correspond¬ 
ent  who  served  both  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  and  ETO. 

a 

Gcdbroith.  Anderson  in 
New  Vancouver  Posts 

Toronto  —  P.  C.  Galbraith, 
vicepresident  and  publisher  of 
the  Calgary  Herald,  has  been 
appoint^  assistant  publisher  of 
the  Vancouver  Daily  Prouince. 

H.  H.  C.  Anderson,  formerly 
head  of  the  Ottawa  bureau  of 
Southam  newspapers,  has  been 
appointed  editor  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince  in  place  of  W.  L.  MacTav- 
ish,  whose  retirement  was  an¬ 
nounced. 

John  D.  Southam,  business 
manager  of  the  Calgary  Herald, 
will  succeed  Mr.  Galbraith  as 
vicepresident  and  publisher. 

■ 

Named  in  Winnipeg 

Winnipeg  —  Appointment  of 
A.  W.  Moscarella  as  assistant 
publisher  of  the  Winnipeg  Trib¬ 
une  was  announced  Dec.  24  by 
W.  McCurdy,  publisher.  Mos-  • 
carella  has  been  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  paper  since  1938. 


Guild  Accepts 
Knight's  Offer 
On  Detroit  Pay 

Detroit,  Mich.  —  The  news¬ 
paper  guild  here  has  accepted 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  manage¬ 
ment’s  wage  proposal  boosting 
minimumsin  every  classification 
from  15%  to  20%.  resulting  in 
average  increases  of  more  than 
$11.50  a  week. 

Norman  Applegarth,  secretary 
of  Detroit  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  said  the  gross 
annual  cost  is  more  than  $160,- 
000. 

’The  minimum  for  reporters, 
photographers,  artists  and 
women’s  department  writers  is 
raised  from  $65  to  $85.  In  the 
fifth  year.  Copy  readers  and 
rewrite  men  go  from  $78  to  $95, 
and  minimums  for  assistant  city 
editors,  head  copy  readers,  tele¬ 
graph  and  state  editors  rise 
from  $85  to  $105.  Make-up  men 
and  picture  editors  are  Increased 
from  $83  to  $100;  special  writers 
and  editorial  writers,  from  $75 
to  $92. 

For  those  receiving  less  than 
15%  under  application  of  new 
minimums,  the  Free  Press  of¬ 
fered  15%  increase  with  a  floor 
of  $5  and  ceiling  of  $15.  For 
commission  employes,  the  15% 
is  applied  to  average  weekly 
earnings  for  last  12  months. 

Other  benefits  are  three 
weeks’  vacation  for  employes  of 
five  years’  service  ( formerly 
10),  an  extra  day’s  vacation  for 
employes  whose  vacation  in¬ 
cludes  a  holiday;  increase  of 
photographers’  mileage  from 
'  eight  to  nine  cents,  other  em¬ 
ployes’  mileage  from  seven  to 
eight  cents.  Donald  F.  Schram, 
Detroit  guild  president,  said; 
“John  S.  Knight  Is  a  forward 
looking  publi^er  who  met  the 
guild  more  than  half  way  on  its 
program  for  a  minimum  of  $100 
a  week  for  experienced  re¬ 
porters.” 

Yuletide  greetings  to  all  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Free  Press  in  the 
form  of  an  extra  week’s  salary 
were  distributed  before  Christ¬ 
mas.  Those  with  less  than  a 
year’s  employment  record  re¬ 
ceived  half  a  week’s  extra  sal¬ 
ary. 

a 

Flu  Inoculations  Given 

Philadelphia  —  The  Evening 
Bulletin  is  supplying  Influenza 
inoculations  without  cost,  to¬ 
gether  with  administration  to 
all  employes. 

New  Type  of  Gift 

Binghamton.  N.  Y.  —  The 
Binghamton  ProM.  one  ol  the 
Gannett  group,  had  ite  face 
lifted  during  the  holidays. 

Starting  with  its  Dee.  23  edi¬ 
tions.  the  Press  appeared  with 
oil  Bodoni  heod  type.  Previ¬ 
ously  it  had  a  combination 
Bodoni-Cheltenham  style. 

Flush-left  style  has  been 
•  adopted  for  all  heads  excep- 
ing  these  36  point  ond  larger. 
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CARTOONISTS  LOOK  BACK  AND  TRY  TO  SEE  WHATS  AHEAD  FOR  1947 


FOR  WHOM  THE  BELLS  TOLL 

Jerry  CaeteUo,  Athmy  (N.  Y.)  Kaleitrttcktr  Hnm 


GIVING  HIM  GOOSE  PIMPLES 

Paul  Berdaaicr,  United  Peatare  Srodkata 
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Population  Has  a  Way 


CampjaiqnS  atiA  .^ccounti 


>By  Betty  Feesel- 


Of  Cutting 

By  Samuel  Bovner 

SPACE  BUYERS  lamentins  the 
newsprint  shortage  have  been 
shedding  their  bitterest  tears 
over  the  California  situation. 
Ihere,  where  many  a  daily  has 
been  accepting  only  25%  of  the 
business  offered,  and  ad  ration¬ 
ing  is  an  intimate,  though  iar 
trum  warm,  acquain,ance,  the 
tune  of  the  year  is  “So  sorry — 
no  space,  ’  very  boring  to  buyer 
and  seller  alike. 

“But,  a-ha,”  cries  the  media 
man,  with  the  Joy  of  discovery, 
“maybe  you  don  t  have  the  news¬ 
print  you  used  to,  but  what 
about  the  circulation  war  you 
fellows  have  been  waging?" 

Factual  Evidence 
The  rumors  of  war  became 
so  thick  that  Williams,  Lawrence 
&  Cresmer,  representatives,  all 
of  whose  newspapers  are  in 
that  Slate,  decided  to  prove  to 
themselves  that  there  was  some 
“real  reason"  for  their  problem. 
So  they  dug  up  the  lacts  on 
populations  and  circulations  and 
sent  them  broadcast  in  a  recent 
letier  to  agencies  and  advertis¬ 
ers. 

They  showed  first  that  while 
the  country's  population  had 
been  increasing  1.7%  between 
1940  and  1943  (according  to  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  esti¬ 
mates),  that  of  California  had 
risen  22.6% — and  had  probably 
had  a  substantial  further  in¬ 
crease  since  1943. 

Quoting  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Year  Book  for  1940  and 
19^,  W,  L  &  C  show  that  in 
that  interval  California  dailies 
went  up  57%  and  Sundays  54%, 
while  circulation  for  the  country 
as  a  whole  rose  22%  daily  and 
27%  Sunday. 

At  the  same  time  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  New  York,  where 
there  were  actually  small  losses 
in  population  between  1940  and 
1943  circulation  gains  were  21% 
and  6%  dai^,  21%  and  12% 
Sunday. 

Growth  Ahead  of  Supply 
Their  own  papers,  said  the 
representatives,  are  up  60% 
daily  and  80%  Sunday,  “a  na¬ 
tural  consequence  of  the  fact 
they  are  published  in  the  fastest- 
growing  markets  of  the  U.  S.  A.” 
The  newspapers  are  Lot  Angelet 
Timet,  Long  Beach  Press-Tele¬ 
gram  and  Sun,  Oakland  Tribune, 
Stockton  Record,  Patadena  Star- 
Newt  .and  Post,  and  Santa 
Barbara  Newt-Prett. 

The  firm  sums  up,  “Our  mar¬ 
ket's  growth  has  outpac^  the 
possible  development  of  a  news¬ 
print  supply;  meanwhile,  we're 
doing  the  b^t  we  can  with  the 
supply  at  hand." 

Drug  Sales  Outlook 
TO  wholesale  druggists  a  reces¬ 
sion  from  the  1946  all-time 
sales  high  “would  not  be  un¬ 
expected  in  1947,”  but  the  in- 
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dustry  is  confident  that  if  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  can 
operate  treeiy,  it  will  still  “go 
forward.”  bo  stated  C.  C. 
Caruso,  president  ot  the  Na¬ 
tional  Wholesale  Druggists  As¬ 
sociation,  in  a  year-ena  lorecast. 

At  the  same  time,  comes  word 
from  Canada  that  sterling  Prod- 
uc.s.  Ltd.,  looking  tor  a  lavor- 
abie  market,  will  increase  its 
advertising  program  in  1947,  ex¬ 
panding  me  Use  ot  publications 
and  continuing  two  radio  pro¬ 
grams.  To  me  piesent  list  of 
more  than  200  puoucations  will 
be  added  13  dail.es.  51  weeklies, 
and  "a  numoer '  of  magazines 
and  farm  journals. 

■ 

Willis  Foresees 
Ample  Supplies 
Oi  Food  in  '47 

American  food  production  in 
1947  will  be  sufficient  to  meet 
consumer  demands  for  about 
15%  more  food  than  was  con¬ 
sumed  in  pre  war  years,  to  take 
care  ot  an  8%  increase  in  pop- 
ulat.on,  and  to  meet  foreign 
famine  relief  requirements,  it 
was  predicted  by  Paul  S.  Willis, 
president  of  Grocery  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  America,  Inc.,  in  his 
annual  year-end  statement. 

Supplies  of  almost  all  food 
and  grocery  products  will  come 
into  balance  with  demand  dur¬ 
ing  the  new  year,  he  said,  and 
the  establishment  of  such  a  bal¬ 
ance  will  stabilize  prices  at 
somewhat  lower  levels. 

With  few  exceptions,  any  food 
product  scarcities  at  the  retail 
level  will  result  not  from  an 
actual  lack  of  the  product  but 
from  labor  disputes,  he  added. 

Exceptions,  he  said,  are  sugar, 
fats,  pils,  and  soap,  supplies 
ot  which  will  probably  remain 
short  in  1947. 

“Retail  food  store  sales,”  he 
declared,  “climbed  from  18  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  in  1945  to  an  esti¬ 
mated  22  billion  in  1946.  Al¬ 
though  part  of  this  increase 
must  be  attributed  to  higher 
selling  prices,  the  bulk  of  it 
was  an  increase  in  tonnage.” 

■ 

Ads  on  'The  Outlaw' 
Get  Clean  Bill  in  N.  Y. 

New  York  State's  Department 
of  Education  reiterated  Dec.  21 
its  previous  judgment  that  the 
advertising  of  Howard  Hughes's 
“The  Outlaw”  was  acceptable. 

The  latest  ruling  was  In  r.n- 
swer  to  a  petition  by  License 
Commissioner  Benjamin  Field¬ 
ing  of  New  York  City  to  have 
the  movie's  license  revoked  be¬ 
cause  of  “the  salacious  and  in¬ 
decent”  advertising. 

Fielding  said  he  would  make 
further  appeal  to  the  State 
Board  of  Regents. 


Wheatena  Special 
FROM  Jan.  8  through  Feb.  8, 
The  Wheatena  Cor?.,  Rah¬ 
way,  N.  J.,  will  conduct  a  spe¬ 
cial  promotion  for  its  breaktast 
cereitl  product.  During  this  spe¬ 
cial  promotion  housewives  will 
be  allowed  a  15-cents  saving  on 
each  purchase  of  a  pound  of 
coffee  or  jar  of  instant  coffee  in 
exchange  for  the  boxtop  from  a 
large  package  of  Whea.ena. 
Supporting  advertising  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  173  newspapers  in  119 
distribution  cities  and  also  in 
trade  papers.  Agency  is  Comp¬ 
ton  Advertising,  New  York. 

Full  Pages  All 
THE  Record  Dealers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Philadelphia  and  groups 
of  dealers  in  Southern  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware  released 
an  intensive  advertising  cam 
paign  in  their  areas  the  ,~econd 
week  in  December.  On  sched¬ 
ule  are  18  full-page  insertions 
in  “newspapers  with  a  total  cir¬ 
culation  of  3,000,000.”  The  im¬ 
mediate  results  of  the  drive,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  groups  indicate 
that  RCA  'Victor  record  sates 
in  the  area  increased  40%  over 
the  previous  week  and  60%-  over 
the  same  week  of  last  year. 
Raymond  Roren  &  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  is  the  agency. 

Campaign  Briefs 
MICHIGAN'S  four  tourist  and 
resort  associations  will  re 
lease  newspaper  advertising 
campaigns  in  March,  according 
to  Jack  Redhead,  acting  .seerc 
tary  of  the  Michigan  Tourist 
council  in  Lansing.  Thirteen 
magazines  also  will  be  utilized, 
but  no  radio  is  contemplated 
this  year.  .  .  .  Luray  Caverns 
CORP.,  Luray,  Va.,  has  appointed 
Houck  &  Co.,  Roanoke  and  Rich 
mond,  to  handle  its  national 
newspaper  and  motor  publica¬ 
tions  advertising  and  promotion. 

.  .  .  This  Week  magazine.  Amer¬ 
ican  Weekly  and  the  National 
Comic  Group  in  newspapers 
are  on  schedule  for  advertising 
ot  “Pop  Icicles,”  new  confec¬ 
tion  for  children  prepared  by 
the  Bond  Corp.,  Portland.  Ore. 
As  distribution  is  established, 
local  newspapers  will  be  used  to 
promote  sales,  it  is  stated. 
Agency  is  Botsford.  Constantine 
&  Gardner,  Portland  office.  .  .  . 
Test  newspaper  campaigns  will 
be  conducted  shortly  in  Louis¬ 
ville.  Ky.,  and  Northern,  Tex., 
by  Stewart-Warner  on  behalf 
of  its  newly-developed  midget 
home  furnace.  As  production 
advances,  a  national  campaign 
will  be  undertaken.  ...  A  cam¬ 
paign  by  the  air-conditioning 
division  of  the  General  Engi- 
NEERINC  AND  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
St.  Louis,  will  be  released  to 
newspapers,  magazines  and  trade 
publications  during  the  coming 
year,  it  is  announced.  Via  Gard¬ 
ner  Advertising,  St.  Louis. 

Agency  Appointments 
BATTEN,  BARTON.  DURSTINE 
&  Osborn,  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  by  Curtis  Pub- 

■  DITOR  »  PURI 


lishing  Co.  to  handle  publica¬ 
tion  advertising  and  promotion 
for  Holiday  magazine,  effective 
Jan.  1.  The  agency  already  han¬ 
dles  radio  advertising  for  the 
magazine. 

Robert  W.  Orr  &  Associates, 
New  York,  has  been  named  by 
Parfums  Schiaparelli,  Inc.,  New 
York,  as  of  Jan.  1.  To  use  news¬ 
papers  in  metropolitan  cities,  in 
addition  to  magazines. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  as  its 
agency  by  Nashua  .Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  beginning  Jan.  1. 

Weiss  &  Geller,  New  York, 
takes  over  the  account  of  United 
Distillers  of  America,  Inc.,  and 
will  direct  advertising  on  all  do¬ 
mestic  and  imported  brands  of 
the  company. 

True  Story  Test 
A  CIRCULATTON  test  cam¬ 
paign  for  True  Story  maga¬ 
zine  breaks  in  the  Metropolitan 
Group  comics  Dec.  22,  Herbert 
G.  Drake,  vicepresident  and  pro¬ 
motion  director  of  Macfadden 
Publications  announces.  It 
marks  the  first  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  publishing  business 
that  this  medium  has  been  used 
by  a  magazine,  he  points  out. 
Ads  are  in  the  form  of  five  panel 
cartoon  strios.  headed  “'These 
things  could  happen  to  you,” 
which  tell  part  of  a  True  Story 
story  to  pique  the  reader  into 
buying  the  current  issue  to  find 
out  how  the  story  ends.  Copy 
is  keyed  to  the  theme  that 
American  women  can  find  "en¬ 
joyment  and  profit"  in  the 
magazine.  In  January  ads  will 
also  call  attention  to  True 
Story's  new  format  and  full- 
color  illustrations  bv  leading 
photographers.  St.  George  & 
Keyes,  New  York,  is  the  agency. 

Steps  Up  Budget 
ESTABLISHING  the  largest  ap¬ 
propriation  for  advertising  in 
companv  history.  Marlin  Fire¬ 
arms  Co.,  New  Haven.  Conn., 
manufacturer  of  razor  blades 
and  firearms,  plans  an  extensive 
advertising  campaign  next  year. 
The  bulk  of  the  budget  will  go 
into  newspapers  in  40  key  mar¬ 
kets.  Radio  will  come  in  for  25 
per  cent  of  the  budget  and  na- 
( Continued  on  page  63) 


Papers  Feeling 
Newsprint  Pinch 

Seriousness  of  the  newsprint 
shortage  was  reflected  this  week 
when  a  number  of  papers  re¬ 
port^  to  E  &  P  they  have  been 
forced  to  restrict,  and  in  some 
instances  eliminate  entirely,  all 
advertising.  Forced  to  curtail 
linage  were: 

Cincinnati  Post.  Syracuse  (N. 
y.)  Herold-Atnericon  and  Her¬ 
ald-Journal,  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
Newt  and  Observer,  Lubbock 
(Tex.)  Avalanche-Journal,  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and 
Sentinel,  and  the  strike-bound 
Philadelphia  Record. 
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wise.  Reason:  nearly  4  ont  of  5  Philadelphia 
families  read  the  paper  that  g€>es  home  in 
this  city  of  homes.  That  paper  is  The  Evening 
Bulletin.  It  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
evening  newspaper  in  America. 

*EmmtmtJor  PhUaJtIpkim  mitd  iu  timdimg  mrm 
Burmu  ^  L^bar  atkar  iamrtat. 

In  Philidelpbia  — netrly  everybody  reede 


This  market  is  one  of  the  really  big  ones— 
Philadelphia— third  largest  city  in  the  nation. 

This  market,  to  quote  a  few  statistics,*  eats 
its  way  through  $636,034,000  worth  of  foods 
annually,  spends  $75,004,000  in  drug  stores, 
smokes  152,000,000  packs  of  cigarettes  (we 
could  go  on). 

This  market,  despite  its  site  and  buying 
power,  is  easy  to  get  at,  sales  and  advertising 
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PlcDi  to  Bring 
Reich  Newsmen 
To  U.  S.  Gcdns 

San  niANcisce  —  Encouraging 
replies  have  been  received  in 
response  to  Paul  C.  Smith’s  pro¬ 
posal  to  bring  German  news¬ 
papermen  to  this  country  to 
learn  free  press  practices. 

Son  Francisco  Chronicle 
editor  and  general  manager 
raid  Bnandng  is  the  chief  prob¬ 
lem  remaining  and  a  solution  to 
this  may  be  effected  shortly 
after  the  new  year. 

Approval  of  Lt  Gen.  Lucius 
D.  Clay  was  particularly  en¬ 
couraging  as  it  indicates  Ger¬ 
man  journalists  selected  would 
be  permitted  to  travel  despite 
their  present  status  as  enemies. 
Smith  noted. 

Attempts  are  now  under  way 
to  learn  reaction  of  the  State 
end  War  Departments  to  various 
phases  of  the  project.  Barry 
Bingham,  Lovisoiiie  (Ky.)  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal,  has  messaged  his 
approval  and  similar  endorse¬ 
ments  are  expected  from  Palmer 
Hoyt.  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  and 
James  Kemey.  Trenton  (N.  J.) 
Times,  who  were  among  Smith’s 
European  companions. 

The  Portland  Oregonian  has 
stated  its  willingness  to  co¬ 
operate  and  favorable  messages 
have  come  from  (Sermany. 

"Uy  actual  hope  is  to  bring 
members  of  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion  of  German  newspapermen 
to  this  country,  rather  ttian  to 
confine  it  to  editors,”  Smith 
said,  explaining  that  he  re¬ 
gretted  some  misunderstanding 
of  his  proposal. 


Biow  Agency  Provides 
$250^  for  Staff 

A  payment  of  $290,000  to  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  form  ot  a  Christ¬ 
mas  bonus  and  contributions  to 
the  pension  fund  has  been  made 
by  the  Biow  Co.,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  IfUton  Biow,  presi¬ 
dent. 

The  Biow  pension  plan  is  un¬ 
usual  in  that  title  to  the  con¬ 
tributions  rests  in  the  employe, 
even  if  he  leaves  the  company. 
He  may  cash  it  in,  continue 
payments  himself,  or  buy  a 
paid-up  annuity  with  the  sum 
alret-dy  contributed. 


Tht  JOURNAL-TIMES 
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WHEN  seven  young  frauleins 
arrived  from  Germany  recent¬ 
ly,  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  reported  that  "two  of  the 
young  women  found  their 
finances  at  La  Guardia  Field  to 
meet  them.” 


IN  the  Philadelphia  Evening 

Bulletin's  “Mail  Bag"  the 
other  day  was  this: 

“Toniffht  my  three-year-old 
grandson  finished  his  bedtime 
prayers  this  way:  ‘God  bless 
Daddy  and  Mama,  and  Mom- 
mom  and  Pop-pop  and  every¬ 
body  that  reads  the  Bulletin.’  ” 


ing  hr  has  amuiid  hit  phys¬ 
ically.” 

■ 

HEADLINE  in  the  El  Dorado 
( Ark. )  Evening  Times  just 
before  Christmas: 

WINDOW  Bl'RGLAB 
VISITS  TWO  HOMto; 
rOOFEBATION  DBOBD 

A  (XASSIFIED  ad  in  the  Mov¬ 
ing  and  Hauling  clasification 
of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times 
offered  unique  service: 

HARVIN  ASH:  movinr  or  kickup  lor- 
vice;  padded  vana.  etc. 

■ 

WHEN  it  comes  to  successful 
classified  ads,  the  Salt  Lake 
City  (Utah)  Tribune  reports  this 
one  really  got  results: 

“Youu  ret  and  bride-to-be  deaiie  fum. 
apt.  No  don  cats,  friends,  cinrs;  in 
fact,  we  dotrS- even  breathe  harot” 


Carriers'  Party 


A  TYPOGRAPHICAL  error  in 
the  Springfield  (O.)  Mominp 
Sun  disclos^  a  new  ground  for 
divorce:  “C- —  M.  S. — asks  di¬ 
vorce  from  T - C.  S. — declar- 


Omaha,  Nebr.  —  More  than 
1,900  Omaha  World-Herald  car¬ 
riers  and  their  parents  attended 
the  World  -  Herald  Christmas 
show.  _ 


NEW  YEAR...NEW  CONFIDENCE 

Marfcets  or*  human.  They  reliccf  Hi* 

spirit,  vitality  aad  stability  of  thair  aceaemie  area. 

The  Eliiabath,  New  Jersey  market  staeds  at  the 
brink  of  the  new  year,  with  all  the  ilp  aed  ombi- 
tiee  of  Yeeth  Itself.  1947  Is  apt  to  be  a  record- 
breaker  for  os.  We  have  ''everything  it  takes" 

. . .  vast,  diversified  industries,  home-owner  com¬ 
munities,  eager  markets,  high  wages,  steady  in¬ 
comes.  And  The  Elisabeth  Daily  Journal  swings 
into  a  new  year  with  this  some  eagerness  of  Youth. 
Here's  health  and  prosperity  to  you,  our  many 
friends. 

Trade  Area  popolatlon, 

200  710* 

ABC  City  Zone,  193,716. 

Aa  ever-growing  lint  of 
great  industrial  plants. 

1,917  Retail  outlets. 

NEW  .lERSEY’S  5TH 
LARGEST  MARKET  IN 
RETAIL  SALES 


Dailii  iJuurnnl 

ELIZABETH.  N^W  JERSEY 


WARlMrRIFFIlH  CO,,  INC,  Special  RepreecRtativei 
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SCHENLEY  DISTILLERS  CORF. 

NOTE— timt  le  tinH,  m  tJm  tpoct, 
will  9^ar  or  adwtftUtmwd  which 
w*  hop*  win  b*  of  taltnrdS  ho  dur  ftlUm 
Amoricon*.  This  it  mmmbor  ISA  of  o 
seriot. 

SCHENLEY  DISTILLERS  CORF. 


Evolution 


By  MARK  MERIT 


LookiBf  over  the  Anaoal  Report  of 
Sckenley  Distillers  Corporation,  one  is 
impressed  with  figures  wkich  tell  the 
financial  story  of  a  business  which  added 
up  to  consolidated  net  sales  of  almost 
$644,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
August  31,  1946.  But  it  isn*t  the  *‘arith- 
metic*'  phase  of  the  Annual  Report  which 
interests  this  writer  most*— the  balance 
sheets,  the  statement  of  profit  and  loss, 
of  surplus,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  the  human 
side  of  the  report-^the  sections  which 
tell  of  the  company’s  fine  relations  with 
its  employees,  its  public  aervices,  its 
record  as  a  *‘good  dtisen.”  The  man* 
agement  and  directors  M  the  Company 
must  be  understandaldy  proud,  to  men* 
tioo  in  this  latest  Report,  that  of  1,501 
emrioyees  released  from  military  service, 
88%  have  returned  to  Sebenley  —  in  | 
many  cases  to  better  jobs.  This  in  face 
of  the  fact  that  the  average  for  all  U.S. 
industries  is  50%.  These  are  eloquent 
figures.^ 

We*re  going  to  quote  again,  one  sen* 
tence  frmn  a  recent  address  by  Charles 
F.  Brannan,  Assistant  Seeretary  of 
Agrieultum.  **.  .  .  th*  prpot  tmsoriiy  of 
tho  pooplo,  I  am  tmn,  tUtt  think  of 
distHlerio*  almost  esdnohoiy  in  torms  of 
beverage  akohoh-^  torms  ef  Uguor,** 
Schenley’s  latest  Annual  Report  shows 
ooodttsively  that  bevefogo  prodnetion  is 
mity  one  of  the  corporatlon'a  activities. 
For  instance,  thonsands  of  tims  of  high- 
protein  vhamin-rkfii  feed  supplements  for 
cattle,  swine  and  ponltry  an  being  pro¬ 
duced.  AnoAer  contrihntioo  to  the  farm¬ 
ing  industry  is  the  Company*!  work  in 
the  development  and  produetloo  of  anti¬ 
biotics  for  treatment  of  ]dant  and  ani¬ 
mal  diseases.  In  the  firid  of  medicine, 
Schenley  laboratory  research  experts  are 
concentrating  on  devdopment  of  new 
prtMiuction  methods  for  penicillin,  strep* 
tomydn  and  other  life  Stiving  pharmaceu¬ 
ticals.  In  addition,  Sebenley's  General 
Research  tabontories  support  basic  re- 
search  and  dinical  studies  in  some  10 
universities,  hospitals  and  research  foun¬ 
dations. 

In  this  troubled  poat-war  world,  we 
occasionally  hear  mention  of  the  word 
“revolution.”  It  can  be  a  frightening 
word.  But,  if  you  take  away  the  you 
have  "evolution**  and  that’s  better!  For 
“evolution”  means  development  and  prog¬ 
ress  —  a  gr.irhtc  example  of  which  is 
contained  in  that  Annual  Report  we’ve 
been  talking  about! 


FREE— 9d-PAGE  BOOK-Send  o 

postcard  or  tetter  to  maxk  meeit  or 
SCHENLEY  DISTILLZES  COlP.,  Dcpt.  94A, 
350  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  1.  and  you  will 
receive  a  9b’Page  book  containing  rePtints 
of  earlier  articles  on  various  subjfctts 
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NOVTA  V W%  V 

SPOT  k  W 

FEATURE^  J 

InooJiyrfiancewitJiit-  ^j  'f 

(f^strmmafdkiii  I  If  |  g-^ 

newspapers,  ttiis^op-  |  «  M 

ulai: 6*times*a-wee/c  Ifr^ZXHil 
{eattiremaynow be  His — «>  liiiiiiliiiiiiilip 
badont^enfghfwire  'i? — li  iljlijlj^ 
or  fast  maiJ . . . 

There  IS  only  one  bob  hope  and  readers 
want  his  column  hot  of/ the^^riddle. 


KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE  | 


•UILISHII  Hr  PiMwfctr  ».  IfM 


Probers  Report 
'Good  Fcdth' 

In  Springfield 

SranccriKLo,  Haas. — Ab  Sprinc- 
521®  ^ppUn*  newapaper 
which  has  bUcked  out 
a  four  jointly-owned 
dailiea  —  ended  ita  13th  conaecu- 
a  newly-created 
municipal  committee  which  haa 
investigated  the  labor  dispute 
reached  the  decision  that 
*both  sides  in  the  dispute  are 
bargaining  in  good  faith.” 

Appointed  Iw  Mayor  Daniel 
B.  Brunton,  who  has  made  re¬ 
peated  attempts  to  break  the 
labor  -  management  stalemate 
and  get  resumption  of  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  strike-bound  Dally 
Wetos,  Republican,  Morning 
Union  and  Roening  Union,  the 
aldermanic  committee  on  Fair 
Labor  Relations,  held  separate 
meetings  with  both  parties  to 
the  dispute. 

Ready  to  Negotiate 

After  the  first  session,  Chair¬ 
man  John  Hanley  issued  this 
terse  statement  relative  to  a  con¬ 
ference  between  Uie  committee 
and  Sherman  H.  Bowles,  pub¬ 
lisher:  “After  hearing  Mr. 

Bowles,  the  committee  feels  that 
he  is  acting  in  good  faith  when 
he  says  he  is  ready  to  negotiate 
with  the  unions.” 

Labor  representatives  subse¬ 
quently  met  witii  the  conunis- 
sion,  told  them  they  were 
“ready,  at  any  time,  to  sit  down 
across  a  table  and  bargain  with 
Mr.  Bowles.” 

Since  the  hearings,  howevef, 
no  action  has  been  taken  to  re- 
institute  bargaining  sessions  be¬ 
tween  the  striking  unions  and 
management. 

Meanwhile,  Ifayor  Brunton 
disclosed  he  had  conferred  with 
"two  big  newspaper  publlshm,” 
who  are  anxious  to  invade  the 
local  territory.  He  said  they 
needed  several  guarantees  be- 


UNCLE  JOE 

Only  one  man  on  tha  composing 
room  staii  oi  the  Raleigh  (N.  C) 
News  and  Observer  can  easily 
decipher  the  editorials  which  Edi¬ 
tor  loesphus  Daniels  scribbles, 
and  ... 


AND  ALTER  EGO 

He  is  James  Hayes,  who  has 
had  many  years'  experience  with 
the  boss's  peculiar  handwriting. 
Mr.  Daniels  is  dean  oi  Norto 
Carolina  editors. 

High  Man  in  Test 

Highest  mark  in  the  seven- 
hour  written  examination  for 
Senior  Publicity  Agent,  New 


Indiana  Doily 
Names  Werner 
As  Cartoon^t 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  —  Appoint- 
ment  of  Charles  Werner,  Pulit¬ 
zer  prize  winning  cartoonist, 
who  left  the  Chicago  Sun  during 
the  recent  economy  program,  as 
editorial  cartoonist  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star,  was  announced 
this  week  by  Eugene  C.  Pulliam, 
Star  editor  and  publisher. 

Werner,  who  begins  work 
with  the  Star  Jan.  1,  will  draw  a 
front-page  cartoon  in  the  daily 
and  Sunday  Star,  Pulliam  stated. 
He  told  E.  &  P.  he  had  been 
looking  for  a  good  cartoonist 
ever  since  he  bought  the  Star 
in  the  spring  of  1944. 

"Werner  is  the  first  man  who 
has  been  available  who  meets 
our  requirements,”  said  Pulliam. 
“He  is  particularly  interested  in 
.coming  to  the  Star  because  of 
our  thoroughly  Independent  po¬ 
litical  and  social  policy.  As  you 
know,  we  do  not  carry  torches 
for  anybody  or  anythiM  except 
freedom — and  that  will  be  the 
general  theme  of  his  work.” 

The  37-year-old  cartoonist  won 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1938  when 
he  was  with  the  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman  and  Times.  He 
joined  the  Sun  at  the  inception 
of  Marshall  Field’s  Chicago 
morning  paper  five  years  ago. 
He  has  since  won  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  professional  achieve¬ 
ment  award  for  cartooning, 
a 

Set  Axizonia  Meeting 

Phoenix,  Arlz.  —  The  1947 
meeting  of  the  Arizona  News¬ 
papers  Association  will  be  held 
Jan.  11-12,  in  Hotel  Adams, 
Phoenix,  Charles  F.  Willis,  sec¬ 
retary  -  treasurer,  announced. 
The  first  dso^’s  afternoon  session' 
will  be  under  direction  of  Clay¬ 
ton  Smith,  publisher.  Tomb¬ 
stone  Epita^.  George  W.  Cham- 


(1)  A  year's  circulation  (pos¬ 
sible  through  subs^ption); 

(2)  a  year’s  advertisiiig  back¬ 
log  (possible,  but  not  thought 
likely,  through  commitments 
from  big  merchants);  (3)  fioor 
space  to  set  up  a  plant,  and  (4) 
a  guarantee  of  a  continuous  sup¬ 
ply  of  newsprint 


IMPACT 

Picture  a  fast-moving  picture 
magazine  that  hits  home  loedUv. 
It’s  published  by,  for,  and  m 
Marylanders.  It’s  ‘TRags^dne,”  die 
picture  section  distriButed'  with 
the  Baltimore  Sun.  One  diou- 
sand-line  page  size,  printed  in 
compelling  gravure.  Impact  to 
sell  your  goods! 

"MAGAZINE" 
pablisbed  with  the 
Baltimore  Sunday  Sun 


merce,  was  scored  by  Sylvester  and  Tucson  Daily  Citizen,  will 
Pointkowski  of  the  Chief,  New  preside  at  a  business  session 
York  City  civil  service  paper.  Jan.  12. 


Washington 

News 

Whiffs 


Top  Rotch  column  with  a  LOCAL  LEAD  !  !  I 

Written  by  Esther  Van  Wagoner  Tufty  herself 

Just  what  you  would  want  your  own  staff 
to  do — if  you  had  one  at  the  Capital 
Exclusive  rights  in  your  territory 
Run  it  Saturday,  Sunday  or  Monday 

Released  from  Capital  by  Dear  PublicatioB  ft  Radio,  lac. 
30  Joaraal  Sqaere,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


cA/ecause, 
financially,  it  is 
predominantly 
Middle  Class, 
with  no  ex¬ 
tremes  ofwealth 
or  poverty,  there 
is  safety  in  num* 
hers,  in  the  Na* 
tional  capital. 

a  cdUlome^  Ut 
WaUUnfUm 


BUY  HEAT  CIRCULATION 


The  STAR  .  .  .  210,256 
The  POST  .  .  .  167,261 
The  NEWS  .  .  .  109,694 

OS  of  September  30, 1946 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


National  Repretenlative 
GEO.  A.  McDEVlTT  CO. 
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Objective z  SALES  •  •  •  Resuttz  SALES 


An  advertiser  in  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  . 
MONITOR  has  written; 

"We  have  just  completed  seventeen  years 
of  continuous  advertising  in  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor  and  wish  to  express  our 
thanks  to  this  paper  and  its  readers  for 
their  staunch  support" 

Such  continuity  as  this  in  advertising 
schedules  in  the  MONITOR  occurs  because 
advertisements  in  this  international  daily 
newspaper  sell  goods  and  services  regularly 


and  in  substantial  volume.  When  your  ad¬ 
vertising  appears  in  the  MONITOR,  you  are 
reaching  a  consumer  group  who  are  excep¬ 
tionally  loyal  to  MONITOR  advertisers.  Like¬ 
wise,  these  consiuners  have  better  than 
average  ability  to  buy. 

May  we  give  you  full  information  about 
the  MONITOR  MARKET?  A  telephone  call  or 
letter  will  bring  this  information  promptly. 
THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR,  One, 
Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts. 


Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK:  500  Fifth  ATcaoe 
CHICAGO:  355  N.  Miefaisaa  Avenue 
DETROIT:  5*101  Geoenl  Motors  Buildios 
KANSAS  CITY:  1002  Walnut  Street 
SAN  FRANaSCO:  625  Market  Street 
LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
SEATTLE:  824  Skinner  Buildint 
PARIS:  56  Faubourc  Saint  Honore 
LONDON*  W.  1:  21*25  Shafteaburr  Avenno 
GENEVA:  28  Rue  du  Cendrier 
SYDNEY:  46  Pitt  Street 


lOITOR  a  rUILISHIR  for  D«e«Bb«r  2t,  1f4« 


Christian 

Science 

Monitor 

An  fnfe\naf  zonal  D  a  zTy~~fVc^  S  p  a  p  G  r 
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Harvey  Dinkins 
Runs  His  Forum 
For  Rural  Folk 

Bt  BUI  Eat 

Winston-Salbm,  N.  C. — ^When 
more  than  three  men  gather  in 
Piedmont,  and  the  aubject  is 
a  g  r  i  c  u  Iture, 
chances  are  one 
of  them  wlU  be 
cigar  -  smoking, 

22S>TOund  Har¬ 
vey  Dinkins, 
who  recently 
rounded  out  hU 
fifth  year  of 
farm  editing  for 
the  Winston- 
Salem  Journal- 
Sentinel. 

The  congenial 
farm  editor 
never  misses  an 
opportunity  to 
knowiedge  of  rural  life.  His 
speciai  assig'-ment  in  December 
hu  been  the  .National  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  meeting  in  San  Francisco. 

Dinkins  was  born  Dec.  14, 
1900,  in  Yadkin  County,  a  prin¬ 
cipally  -  agricultural  area  of 
Northwest  North  Carolina.  As 
he  puts  it,  he  was  “actively 
connected  with  the  operation  of 
one  of  the  best  small  farms  in 
northwestern  North  Carolina 
until  he  was  nearly  22  years 
of  age." 

In  coUege,  he  “studied  Latin, 
Greek,  German  and  Spanish 
and  majored  in  English  at  col¬ 
lege  with  the  view  of  entering 
some  type  of  pedagogy.” 

Late  in  the  summer  of  1926, 
he  started  reporting  on  the 
Winston-Salem  Journal.  Real¬ 
izing  agriculture  was  going  to 
play  an  important  part  in  win¬ 
ning  the  war,  the  editors  of  the 
Journal  and  Sentinel  appointed 
Dinkins  as  “apprentice”  farm 
editor  in  1941. 

Each  week  until  Jan.  31,  1946, 
he  prepared  a  weekly  farm 
page  and  on  Feb.  1,  he  was 
designated  farm  editor  and 
Farm  Service  Director  for 
WSJS. 

Expanding  agricultural  fea¬ 
tures,  the  papers  assigned  Din¬ 
kins  a  daily  column,  “ibe  Farm 
Forum.”  Hardly  a  day  passes 
that  a  delegation  of  rural  folk 
does  not  come  to  the  news 


Dinkins 
improve  his 


All  the  World's  News 


IN  PICTURES 


room  to  get  his  opinion  on  a 
current  question. 

Dinkins  personally  invited  the 
North  Carolina  Farm  Bureau 
to  conduct  its  1947  convention 
in  Winston-Salem  upon  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  the  newspapers  and 
radio  station.  I^ess  than  48 
hours  later,  an  acceptance  was 
received. 

Along  with  Dinkins’  features, 
the  Journal  and  Sentinel  is  giv¬ 
ing  more  space  to  agricultural 
pictures,  and  Dinkins  asserts 
that  his  teammate,  Photographer 
Jim  Wommack,  is  “the  best  ani¬ 
mal  photographer  in  the  south¬ 
east.’'^ 

The  farm  editor  argues  that 
an  animal  picture  should  show 
every  foot  of  the  beast,  should 
show  the  tall  pendant  and  not 
in  action,  should  show  the  eyes 
and  ears  alert,  the  head  erect, 
the  back  straight 

“In  general,  be  declares,  “it 
should  leave  the  reader  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  animal  has  just 
been  elected  president  of  the 
United  States  and  is  aware  of 
it” 


Lufkin  Mill 
Getting  New 
Paper  Units 

Watertown,  N.  Y.  —  A  new 
modem  234-inch  paper  machine 
for  the  manufacture  of  news¬ 
print  is  being  built  by  the 
Bagley  &  Sewall  Company  here 
for  the  Southland  Papermills, 
Inc.,  of  Lufkin,  Tex.,  the  only 
mill  in  the  United  States  that  is 
now  manufacturing  newsprint 
from  southern  pine. 

When  the  machine  is  com¬ 
pleted  and  installed,  the  com¬ 
pany  is  contemplating  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  an  order  with  the  local 
concern  for  the  manufacture  of 
two  more  paper  mill  machines. 

The  paper  machine  when  in 
operation  will  increase  the  out¬ 
put  of  the  Texas  mill  200  tons 
of  newsprint  dally,  according  to 
John  H.  O’Connell  of  Washing¬ 
ton  D.  C.,  consulting  engineer 
for  the  Southland  Papermills. 


Mr.  O’Connell  said  the 
Southland  plant  already  is  man¬ 
ufacturing  178  tons  of  newsprint 
daily.  The  outlook  for  the 
manufacture  of  newsprint  in  the 
south  from  long  and  short  leaf 
southern  pine  is  extremely 
bright,  according  to  Mr.  O’Con¬ 
nell. 

He  said  Southland  is  con¬ 
sidering  the  possibility  of  ex¬ 
panding  with  the  addition  of 
two  more  newsprint  machines. 


Weeklies  Merged 

’The  Shades  Valley  Sun,  of 
Homewood,  Ala.,  published  by 
George  H.  Watson  announces  the 
purchase  of  the  Shades  Valley 
Press  which  will  be  consolidated 
with  the.  Sun  effective  with  the 
Jan.  2  issue.  Both  weeklies  were 
established  two  years  ago.  Far¬ 
mer  Seale  and  C.  G.  Thomason, 
publishers  of  the  Press,  will  re¬ 
tire  from  the  field  and  devote 
their  time  to  other  interests.  Mr. 
Thomason  is  publisher  of  the 
IndusteiM  Press,  Ensley,  Ala. 


$2,600,000  MUNICIPAL  AIRPORT  READY  FOR  OPERATION 

JOHNSTOWN  IS  REALLY  GROWING! 


With  the  completion  of  a  $2,600,000  Municipal 
Airport — the  fifth  largest  in  Pennsylvania  and 
capable  of  accommodating  the  big  airliners  of 
today — Johnstown  moves  into  "Big-Time  Avia¬ 
tion." 

The  growing  Johnstown  Market  merits  top 
consideration.  Over  62,000  TRIBUNES  and 
DEMOCRATS  circulate  daily  among  353,404 
Consumers.  Compare,  then  act  to  get  your 
share  of  this  $237,720,000  market. 


I  he  Johnstown  tribune  the  Johnstown  Democrat 
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FOURTH 


in  May,  July. 
October 


jn  August. 


CANTON ^department 


11  ccording  to  a 
Federal  Reserve  Bank 
report  comparing  1946 
with  1941  department 
store  sales  in  the  Fourth 
Federal  Reserve  District. 


I  ley  to  the  Canton,  Ohio,  market 
is  The  Canton  Repository  —  carrier 
delivered  to  99%  of  all  Canton  homes, 
with  74%  coverage  of  Stark  County 
families. 


A  NEWSPAPER^ 

RIPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 

IN  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND 
PHILADELPHIA  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA 
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Wire  Costs  on  Sports 
File  Are  Much  Higher 


Bt  Robert  MocKoniie 
Chicago  Sna  Editorial  Audilor 


HOW  increased  telegraph  rates 
will  affect  newspapers  gener¬ 
ally  is  shown  by  an  examination 
ot  increased  costs  Chicago  news- 

Kpers  will  pay  in  covering 
seball  games  of  the  White 
Sox  and  Cubs  around  the  ma¬ 
jor  league  circuits  in  1M7. 

Since  wire  charges  lor  all 
baseball  games  are  based  on  an 
800-word  hourly  guarantee — in¬ 
augurated  In  1044  by  Western 
Union  —  the  following  table 
shows  the  increase  to  Chicago 
newspapers: 


Too  much  stress  cannot  be 
laid  on  ordering  a  wire  set  up 
and  closed  at  the  proper  time. 

Blany  experienced  reporters 
covering  these  events  are  not 
aware  of  the  special  hourb 
charges  believing  they  are  fil¬ 
ing  on  the  wire  under  a 
straight  “dpr”  or  “npr”  word 
count  basis.  Others  don't  care 
what  the  charges  are  because 
they  have  received  no  instruc¬ 
tions  from  their  editor.  The 
newspaper  is  the  only  one  to 


Old  rate 
ter  hoar 

?«*««<  . .  $«.7I 

St  Lonu  .  6.73 

CIcTeUnd  \ 

Cindanili  r  .  6.73 


Pittsbursh  .  9.35 

New  York  1 

PbiUdelphie  i  .  9,42 

Wuhinston  j 


Apply  to  Sitadol  Events 

These  increases  apply  not  only 
to  baseball  games  but  also  to 
all  “special  events”  where  the 
800-word  hourly  guarantee  is 
employed — such  as  prizefights, 
football,  hockey,  golf,  inter¬ 
collegiate  sports,  horse  racing 
and  courtroom  trials. 

Before  the  800-word  hourly 
guarantee  was  imposed,  news¬ 
papers  could  staff  their  home- 
team  ball  games  throughout  the 
country  at  a  daily  cost  of  be¬ 
tween  $13  and  $^,  and  where 
play-by-play  was  not  taken  these 
figures  could  be  shaded  consid¬ 
erably. 

Under  the  new  system  and 
the  increased  costs,  which  be¬ 
came  effective  Nov.  1,  the  costs 
for  the  same  service  received  in 
1943  will  now  range  from  $30 
to  $44  a  day.  The  latter  fig¬ 
ures  are  minimum  charges 
whereas  the  1943  figures  were 
maximum. 

It  is  well  to  point  out.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  “special  event” 
charges,  that  observant  news¬ 
paper  auditors  can  make  sug¬ 
gestions  to  editors  that  may  re¬ 
sult  in  large  savings. 


suffer  since  it  must  pay  for  800 
words  an  hour  even  if  only  a 
few  hundred  are  filed. 

Wires  frequently  are  set  up 
long  before  reporters  are  ready 
to  file.  This  Is  a  needless  and 
costly  expense.  A  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  occurred  in  Chi¬ 
cago  iast  summer  in  connection 
with  coverage  of  a  golf  tourna¬ 
ment  Sports  reporters  on 
morning  newspapers  had  wires 
set  up  at  10  a.m.,  apparently 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  their 
deadlines  were  5:15  p.m.  or 
later. 

Play-by-Play  Expensive 

The  result  was  that  tolls  of 
more  than  $25  daily  were 
charged  to  the  newspapers.  One 
editor,  informed  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  ordered  the  wire  opened 
not  earlier  than  2  pjn.  This 
brought  the  charges  down  to 
$15.  Free  lance  reporters  also 
run  up  high  charges,  if  not  re¬ 
strained  by  specific  orders. 

It  also  is  well  to  point  out 
that  when  one  telegraph  oper¬ 
ator  at  the  ball  park  is  sending 
play-by-play  simultaneously  to 
all  newspapers  in  the  same  city. 


THE  SCRANTONIAN 

Seranton'a  Only  Sunday  Newapaper 

CIRCULATION 

PaUishers’  Statement  to  ABC  For  Three  Month  Period, 
Ending  Sept.  30,  1946  (Average) 

50,431 

City  Zone  Retail  Tradinit  Zone  All  Other 
28,206  16,625  5,600 


expenses  are  not  shared  by  the 
newspapers  receiving  the  infor¬ 
mation.  Rather,  each  news¬ 
paper  pays  the  full  charge  either 
on  the  word-count  or  hourly 
basis.  Too,  on  many  occasions, 
the  wire  services  supply  the 
same  play-by-play  at  no  extra 
expense. 

Occasionally  a  newspaper 
staff  man  is  unable  to  attend  a 
baseball  game,  or  the  news¬ 
paper  falls  to  send  a  man  with 
the  team.  On  these  occasions,  a 
colleague  is  asked:  “Please 
cover  tomorrow’s  game  for  us. 
Wire  400  iMd  all  with  box  and 
summaries.” 

The  next  day  the  wire  opens 
at  game  time  and  is  allow^  to 
remain  open  to  the  game’s  end 
with  three  hours  or  more  of 
wire  charges  totalling  up  to  $44 
(for  games  in  the  East).  Where¬ 
as,  the  wire  could  have  been 
set  up  following  the  end  of  the 
game  and  cleared  within  an 
hour  at  a  cost  of  no  more  than 
$15. 

Cablese  No  Saving 

Sports  editors  are  not  the 
only  editors  in  a  position  to 
survey  the  communications  pic¬ 
ture.  Many  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  and  foreign  news  editors 
do  not  know  that  cablese — the 
abbreviation  of  words  joined 
together  to  shorten  the  cabled 
text— does  not  reduce  tolls.  The 
carriers  charge  for  each  word, 
whether  it  is  used  separately  or 
united  with  another  in  cables. 

In  other  words,  cablese  ex¬ 
pressions  only  create  more  work 
(or  the  correspondent  in  organ¬ 
izing  his  story  and  for  the  for¬ 
eign  editor  in  expanding  the 


10%  Rerte  Rise  Asked 

Washington  —  The  Waslein 
Union  Tologroph  Co.  has  filed 
a  petition  with  the  Federai 
Conununicotiona  Commission 
asking  on  immediate  increase 
of  10%  in  rates.  The  FCC  sfiU 
has  under  consideration  a  re¬ 
cent  application  ior  a  15% 
boost _ 

text.  Cablese  is  permitted  in 
the  commercial  messMes  which 
carries  a  higher  tariff. 

Taxes,  too,  form  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  total  com¬ 
munications  expenses  with  25% 
currently  levied  on  domesUe 
telegrams  and  10%  on  com¬ 
mercial  cable  and  radio  mes¬ 
sages.  Leased  wires  carry  a 
15%  tax. 

While  press  messages  are  tax- 
free.  there  is  a  Treasdry  De¬ 
partment  ruling  which  exempts 
the  collection  of  taxes  on  those 
commercial  messages  sent  and 
received  by  newspapers  “that 
pertain  to  matter  for  publica¬ 
tion.” 

The  Chicago  Sun  which  has 
adopted  a  co-ordinated  plan  of 
control  and  audit  that  has  been 
devised,  and  to  which  all  news¬ 
papers  could  well  subscribe,  can 
attest  to  the  results  it  has 
achieved.  Thousands  of  dollars 
has  been  recovered  in  their  tele¬ 
graph  and  cable  expenses  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  five  years  the  plan 
has  been  used,  and  substantial 
reductions  in  overall  communi¬ 
cations  bills  have  been  made. 


It  Will  Be  o  ' 

Prosperous 

New  Year 

"Out 

Nebroska- 

Woy" 

In  plonnlng  your  1947 
odvertisine  schedules, 
Nebraska  is  a  "Must" 
for  your  Profits  and 
Greater  Soles. 

Nebraska's 
Farm  Income 
Is  Upl 


Grand  Island 

-The  State's  Srd  Market- 
Serving  the  Great  Central  Ne¬ 
braska  Area  including  1 7 
Counties  ond  80  Towns. 

Com  4(  PetetoM 
-k  Soger  Bests  -fcLivesteck 
k  Dsiry  Products  k  AKeHs 
k  Sorghom  Voriety  of  Feeds 
k  Dehydrering  Pieals 
k  Beet  Soger  Fsctery 
k  Irrigeted  Forms 


The  Grand  Island  Independent 

(A  STAOVriB  P V B L 1 O A T 1 O H  I 
NeUooftl  AdverUemg  Represenuuve: 

ARTHUR  H.  HAGG  »  ASSOCIATES 
'  tirh  Ohicafe  Owake  Kaasas  Olty  0« 
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all  business  is  local 


Advertisers  (maybe  you’re  one  of  them? ) 
often  think  of  themselves  as  “national” 
advertisers.  They  make  the  same  advertising 
effort  the  country  over.  Yet  two  recent 
brand  preference  studies  show  that  a 
nationally  advertised  packaged  food  product 
is  bought  by  30%  of  the  families  in  one 
city,  by  only  13%  in  another. 

That’s  because  markets  (your  markets,  too) 
differ  as  people  differ  ...  in  tastes,  in 
reading  habits,  in  buying  habits.  The  one 
sure  thing  in  advertising  is  that  every  sale 
you  make  is  a  local  transaction  ...  a  local 
consumer  buying  from  a  local  dealer. 

That’s  what  makes  newspaper  advertising 
so  effective.  Newspapers  today  are  at  an 
all-time  high  in  circulation  . .  .  51,000,000 
every  weekday  in  the  U.  S.  and  (Canada. 
They  are  the  biggest  mass  medium.  Yet  they 
give  you  effective  control . . .  enable  yon  to 
build  sales  where  you  want  them  when  you 
want  them,  at  low  cost. 


We’ve  got  lots  of  market  information  on 
tap.  Some  of  it  may  be  just  what  you’re 
looking  for  in  your  business.  Why  not 
ask  us  about  it? 


bureau  of  advertising 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSOCIATION 
370  LEXINGTON  AVE  •  NEW  YORK  17  •  CAI«dofiio  S«75 
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PUBLISHKR  for  Docombor  2t,  im 


kuch  details  would  be  unneces- 

aary.  An  over-aU  Item,  auch  as  Cilliln  VotBS  DOWIl 
“the  union  president  drew  $100  ^  i  waco  x^eraa 

gipenw  mwey  f<w  a  trip  to  Pqv  /of  PreSldeDt 
New  York."  would  ^ce  _ac-  a  m  e  r  1  c  a  n  Newspaper 

Guild,  by  a  referendum  Tote  of 
the  membership,  has  re-aflirmed 
its  policy  of  having  a  non-sala- 
ried  president. 

The  proposition,  “to  substitute 
a  full-time  salaried  president 


Union  Leaders’  Pay 
Filed  in  Massachusetts 


new  zurs,  wuiuu  ■uuiWw 
cording  to  those  officials.  Pro¬ 
ponents  of  the  bill  say  that  if 
labor  union  officials  draw  $100 
per  week  salary  and  get  $10,000 
a  year  for  expenses,  the  public 
should  know  of  it.  The  reports 

from  the  printing  trades  showed  -  v.ViT*i - - V  t'j - 

only  salaries  thus  far,  but  unions  ®  full-time  salvM  secre- 
will  file  expense  accounts  short-  tary-teeasurer  for  toe  presrat 
ly  after  the  end  of  their  fiscal  unpaid  preside^,  fuU-toe  sala- 
year  (for  many,  Dec.  30).  ri^  executive  vlMpresldent  and 
B  •  _  full-time  salaried  secretary- 

Boston  Area  treasurer,”  lost  by  a  vote  of 

A  survey  of  salaries  paid  3,661  to  3,834. 
labor  officials  in  toe  printing  The  change  in  toe  top  admin- 
trades  showed  much  lower  sal-  istrative  set-up  of  toe  Guild  was 
aries  were  paid  outside  of  toe  favored  by  toe  incumbent  presi- 
Boston  metropoUtan  area.  For  dent,  Milton  Murray  of  Wash- 
example,  toe  Worcester  (Mass.)  ington. 

Photo  Engravers  Union  47  pays  ■- 

on^  Frederick  W.  Campbell,  sec- 

r;tir“-treMurcr,  ^  p6r  month.  IzOWlOS  Firm  DUys 
The  Worcester  (Mass.)  Newspa-  9  Rin«vll  Factoriea 
per  Pressmen’s  Union  29  gives  ^  -ri.- 

free  dues  to  toe  president  and 
secretary-treasurer,  but  no  sal- 
aries  to  any  officials.  Brockton 
(Mass.)  Chapter  27,  American 

Newspaper  Guild  (CaO),  pays  *•„  P'®****®”*!  •* 

Taril*  at  all  bought  two  Small  manufacturing 

>n.«  «nrinaflai/i  iMa.a  I  -p^int  £•■“**-  One  is  the  American 
ne  Springfield  (Mw.)  Print-  liecuic  Service  and  Malntain- 


unions  are  bdng  filed  with  toe  tary,  receives 
Massachusetts  Department  of  William  J.  I 
Labor,  according  to  toe  pro-  secretary,  rece 
visions  of  toe  “Barnes  Bill.”  and  John  S.  £ 

Approved  by  an  “overwhelm-  $100  per  year, 
ing  vote”  of  toe  citizenry  of  toe  —  -  -  - 

state,  toe  law  requires  that  no 
person  or  association  of  persons 
shall  operate  or  maintain  a  la¬ 
bor  union  unless  and  until  there 
has  been  filed  with  toe  commis¬ 
sioner  of  labor  a  statement 
signed  by  toe  president  and 
secretary  of  each  union  setting 
forth  toe  names  and  addresses 
all  officers,  toe  alms  and  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  union,  toe  scale  of 
dues,  initiation  fees,  fines  and 
assessments,  and  the  salaries 
paid  to  officers. 

Since  toe  bill  went  into  effect 
one  month  after  it  was  approved 
by  popular  referendum,  unions 
srere  required  to  file  toe  in¬ 
formation  in  toe  State  House 
here  on  or  before  Dec.  9.  How¬ 
ever,  on  that  date  toe  commis¬ 
sioner  of  labor  reported  that 
1,600  unions  of  toe  2,206  in  toe 
state  had  made  the  returns. 

Typo  Union  Salcnias 
Reports  showed  that  toe  Bos¬ 
ton  Typographical  Union  pays - -  — 

$69.88  a  week  to  J.  Arthur  Mor-  member, 
iarty,  secretary  -  treasurer,  and  According  , to  toe  Barnes  Bill, 


Data  for  Pressman's  Union 
Boston  Press  Assistants’  Union 
18  reported  that  no  salaries  were 
paid  to  officers  except  $90  a 
year  to  George  L.  Gotham,  re¬ 
cording  secretary.  Local  Union 
299,  International  Brotherhood 
of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Ware¬ 
housemen  and  Helpers  (news¬ 
paper)  pay  Israel  Leaner,  busi¬ 
ness  agent  and  president,  $86.29  , 

per  week;  Isadore  Fox,  1st  vice-  £?' 

S resident,  $100  per  year;  John 
.  Driscoll,  recording  secretary, 

$190  per  year;.  Thomas  C.  Hea¬ 
ley,  secretary-treasurer,  $79  per 
we^;  and  three  “trustees’  ’each 
receive  $48  per  year:  Samuel 
Feldberg,  Harry  Lofchie  and 
Samuel  Rosenblatt  ”®. 

The  New  England  District  ,  - — — i. - -i  -- 

CouncU,  American  Newspaper  Ing  Pressmen’s  Local  89  glvM 

Guild,  reports  that  it  is  an  ad-  free  dues,  no  salary,  to  presi- 

visoty  body  of  delegates  from  dent,  financial  secretary,  secre- 

locals,  pays  no  salaries  to  offi-  lary,  secretary  •  treasurer  and 

cers,  and  that  each  local  affill-  treasurer.  Springfield  (Mass.) 

ated  pays  a  per  capita  assess-  Electrotypers’  Union  44  pays 

ment  of  30c  per  month  per  only  the  secretary-treasurer  and 

the  assistant  treasurer  $12.90 

Frsink  '  R'  donnor,  business  toe  Commissioner  is  empowered  Ty^graphical  i^ion 

Sent  Connor  also  received  to  summon  any  union  official  to  218,  Hem^  Boucher,  presideiu, 
DO  a  yeaf  as  president  of  Lo-  produce  books,  papers,  docu*  receive  $100  per  year;  Cath- 

—  —  - -  -  •  ments  and  witnesses  to  sub-  erine  Bprney,  recording  recre- 

stantiate  toe  reports.  $29  per  year,  and  Walter 

Reaction  to  toe  fiUng  of  data 

was  mild  by  most  labor  leaders,  ~ 

but  growing  opposition  to  toe 
-  — expenditures  ®®"®  P®^- 

_ _ iitlon  was  apparent.  The  Worcester  (Mass.)  TVpo* 

Reps.  Henry  L.  Shattuck  and  graphical  Union  169  pays  J.  J. 

Walter  W.  Cenerazzo  went  to  Quinn,  president  $120  a  year; 

- - -  — - -  — ..  amend  it  and  Rep.-elect  James  P-  F.  Coyle,  1st  vicepresident 

The  Boston  Stereotypers’  Union  A.  Burke  wants  to  rqieal  it.  $10  per  year;  H.  A.  Guertin, 

2,  pays  J.  J.  McQueeney,  presi-  Attorney  General  Barnes,  its  recording  secretary,  $60  per 

dent,  $200  per  year;  W.  B.  Gra-  sponsor,  asks  that  it  be  given  a  year  and  A.  N.  DeLorme,  sec- 

ham,  corresponding  secretary,  year’s  toiaL  retary-treasurer,  $900  per  year. 

$900  per  year;  and  F.  J.  Ger-  The  bill  requires  a  report  on  Under  the  law,  national  unions 

vasi,  financial-secretary,  $900  all  expenditures,  listing  toe  do  not  file  reports  here  unless 
per  year.  name,  Mdress  and  amount  paid  national  headquarters  are  lo- 

Stnhen  W.  Faidy,  president,  to  each  person.  Labor  leaders  cated  in  Massachusetts.  This 

Boston  Newspaper  Printing  protested  that  this  would  force  requirement  brought  before  toe 

Ibressmen’s  Union  3,  receives  toe  traveling  business  agents  to  - '  — ■“ — '  — ■ — 

$62JiO  per  weric  according  to  list  the  operator  of  every  filling 
toe  union’s  report.  (Since  the  station  where  they  Imught  gaso- 
law  does  not  specify  as  to  how  line,  and  toe  reports  would  be 

the  salary  of  officials  must  be  so  bulky  that  an  entire  floor  of 

recorded,  i.e.  salary  after  deduc-  the  State  House  would  be  re- 
tions  or  take-home  pay,  or  gross  quired  for  toe  records, 
salary,  it  could  not  be  deter-  However,  unofficial  Interpre 
■lined  whether  toe  salaries  re-  tators  of  toe  Barnes  Bill  say 


cal  13.  Boston  Electrotirpers 
Union  11,  Boston,  pays  filartin 
J.  Casey,  president  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  $100  per  week. 

Newspaper  Guild  of  Boston, 
affiliate  of  American  Newspaper  annual  rei 
Guild  (CIO),  pays  no  officers  and  contril 
except  F.  M.  O’Donnell,  treas¬ 
urer,  who  receives  $10  weekly, 
according  to  toe  tmion’s  report. 


ond  Oil  Advar- 
tteM  ptffcad  57.2%  of 
itiwir  1^45  4|Mcifl[0  In  the 
||ii<hl»  Cot^tar-ixprass. 

^^ifring  doily  lineage  aionni| 


FriMB  Mr  ClmlMj  FUm  Drafar 

The  price  of  a  good  mink 
coat  has  now  dropped  below 
$8,000.  The  depression  is  be¬ 
coming  terrible! 


h.8%  oppeaw  in  this  favorite 
|u(fdlo  newspaper.  All  of  which 
is  one  more  bit  of  evidence  that 
Irhether  you  sell  to  men,  or 
ihomen,  or  both  ... 

. .  You  Need  tho 


An  important  newspaper  in  the  East  seeb 
an  editorial  writer.  A  fine  opportunity 
for  a  seasoned  man  with  a  good  back* 
ground.  Write  giving  particulars  to  Box 
6219,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


One  form  of  revenue  from 
taxation  is  going  not  in, 
but  with  smoke.  Collections 
of  cigarette  and  tobacco  taxes 
have  been  rising  sharply. 


We  are  now  being  enter¬ 
tained  with  toe  stories  of  the 
activities  of  international 
spies.  And  as  usuai,  it  turns 
out  that  toe  most  successful 
ones  were  those  for  whom 
the  belles  told. 


5«S 


It’s  As  Simple  As  A  -  B  -  C  . . . 

To  reverse  either  printing  couple  of  a  GOSS 

HEADLINER  Unit  for  color  all  you  do  is  move 

Gear  A  into  mesh.  Then  to  reverse  the  left  hand 

couple  move  Gear  B  out  of  mesh,  or  to  reverse  the  right  hand  couple 

move  Gear  C  out  of  mesh.  What  could  be  simpler? 

The  design  of  the  Headliner  Press  with  maximum  flexibility  for  color 
is  an  outgrowth  of  many  years  of  experience  of  GOSS  engineers  in  pro¬ 
viding  color  on  many  GOSS  Presses  built  for  a  wide  variety  of  uses. 
Therefore  you  livill  find  the  HEADLINER  more-  readily  adaptable  to 
color  printing  in  all  its  phases  without  sacrifice  of  printing  quality. 


Earl  Jones 
Still  Helping 
Needy  Folk 

By  B.  JL  Dawaen 


^NBviLut,  O.  —  The  Sew*. 
which  estebllahed  some  kind 
of  a  record  seven  years  aso 
^en  it  built  its  piant,  instolled 
its  nuchlnery,  and  assembled 
Its  editorial,  circulation,  adver- 
tisinc  and  mechanical  staffs  and 
printed  its  first  edition  in  52 
days,  still  holds  the  public  in¬ 
terest  with  its  enterprising  and 
humanitarian  actlvitlM. 

In  its  current  undertaking,  the 
News,  a  publication  of  the  Earl 
J.  Jones  Enterprises,  Inc.,  is 
bringing  to  her  home  for  the 
first  time  in  two  years  the 
mother-victim  of  infantile  par- 
^rsls.  The  lung  in  which  the 
•^y®*r-old  inoth6r  will  rest  has 
been  furnished  by  Earl  J.  Jones. 


Developed  Airport  Site 

Tlie  project  developed  ♦rom 
the  request  of  the  woman's 
daughters,  aged  6  and  3  years, 
that  "all  they  wanted  for  Christ¬ 
mas  was  their  mother  home  with 
Ibem.”  Ibe  mother  had  been 
a  patient  at  Columbus,  O., 
Children's  hospital. 

The  federal  government  in 
IBM  built  a  two  million  dollar 
airport  before  it  was  completely 
developed.  The  dty  practically 
abandoned  it 

There  the  News  stepped  into 
the  picture  and  promoted  an 
administration  building,  instru¬ 
mental  in  the  erection  of  28,000 
feet  of  cable  for  teletypes,  en¬ 
gineered  the  instal4tion  of  a 
Civil  Aeronautics  administration 
station  for  radio  and  weather 
facilities,  and  later  successfully 
fought  ttie  State  of  Ohio  into 
building  a  $125,000  state  high¬ 
way  to  the  mammoth  field. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  year,  the  News  editors 
observed  Juvenile  delinquency 
filling  the  courts  with  temi  aged 
youngsters.  A  long  series  of 
stories  finally  got  results  and 
parents  began  to  take  more  in¬ 
terest  in  their  offspring  lest 
they,  too,  be  haled  before  the 
Judges.  Consequently,  Juvenile 
delinquency  is  on  the  down¬ 
grade. 

When  the  government  an¬ 
nounced  cargo  ships  would  be 


LEADERSHIP 
IN  THE  NATION'S 
No.  1  MARKET 


Daring  the  first  tan  months 
of  1946,  The  San’s  Totel  Ad¬ 
vertising  volume  sras  52(MIO0 
lines  greeter  than  that  of  any 
other  Now  York  evening 
nesrspaper.  The  Snn  is  in 
its  22nd  eonseentive  year  of 
advertising  leadership  in  the 
New  York  evening  field. 


named  for  inland  cities,  the 
News  pointed  out  through  an¬ 
other  series  of  stories  the  value 
of  war  bonds  and  the  city's  in¬ 
terest  developed  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  This  city's  effort  was 
recomized  by  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
Sendee  and  one  of  its  carriers 
was  christened  "The  Zanesville 
Victor”. 

The  Massillon  (O.)  Independ¬ 
ent,  another  Earl  J.  Jones  news¬ 
paper,  charted  a  similar  course 
and  secured  for  the  city  “The 
Massillon  Victory." 

Earl  J.  Jones,  publisher  of  the 
News  and  the  independent,  also 
operates  the  largest  coal  mine 
in  Ohio  with  a  duly  production 
of  150  cars.  He  alro  promoted 
the  erection  of  a  large  new  hotel 
in  Massillon  with  cooperation  of 
Massillon  business  men,  match¬ 
ing  their  subscription  dollar  for 
dollar. 

The  staff  of  the  News  has 
caught  both  the  progressive  and 
aggressive  spirit  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher. 


Oil  Industry 
In  Big  Drive; 
May  Use  Ads 

stepped-up  advertising  linage 
from  the  oil  industry  may  spell 
“Happy  New  Year”  for  the  na¬ 
tion’s  newspapers,  if  a  new 
countryside  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  American  Petrol¬ 
eum  Institute  is  successful. 

Handled  by  the  Fred  Eldean 
Organization  in  New  York  City, 
the  campaign  is  aimed,  first, 
toward  making  members  of  the 
oil  industry  itself  more  public 
relations-conscious,  and,  second, 
toward  dispelling  popular  mis¬ 
understandings  about  the  indus¬ 
try  by  presenting  factual  infor¬ 
mation. 

It  is  on  the  first  of  these  ub 
jectives  that  advertising  man¬ 
agers  must  base  their  hopes 
early  in  the  year.  The  program 
will  endeavor  to  enegurage  in¬ 


dividual  firms  to  devote  as  much 
advertising  space  as  jmssible  to 
''institutionalize”  the  mdustry. 

At  a  later  stage  ic  the  cam¬ 
paign,  an  Industrywide  adver¬ 
tising  program  will  be  recom¬ 
mended,  but  it  will  probably 
not  make  its  appearance  during 
the  first  six  months,  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  Eldean  agency  said. 

M  e  a  n  w  hile,  comprehensive 
briefs,  covering  every  aspect 
of  the  industry  and  annotated  as 
to  source  material,  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  and  sent  to  newq;>apers 
for  reference  material.  From 
facts  uncovered  in  this  work, 
news  releases  will  also  be  made 
available. 

The  first  60  days  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  devoted  to  the 
publication  of  a  public  opinion 
survey  on  the  i^ustry  which 
was  based  on  a  sample  of  more 
than  10,000  persons.  This  re¬ 
vealed  that  there  was  wide  gen¬ 
eral  misunderstanding  on  toe 
competitive,  pricing  and  devel¬ 
opment  policies  in  toe  business. 
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EDITOR  k  P  U  R  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  Dceeiabcr  2$.  im 


My!  My!  The  newspaper  situation  certainly  has  changed  in  Cincinnati! 

If  you  lived  in  Cincinnati,  you  wouldn’t  be  surprised — for  Cincinnati’s 
solid  citizens  see  everyday  evidence  of  The  Enquirer’s  forward  March. 

A  better,  smarter,  more  interesting  newspaper — edited  and  made  up, 
down  to  the  minute.  All  of  which  has  made  a  forward  march  in  The 
Enquirer’s  circulation.  Here’s  the  significant  10-year  record:  Daily 
Enquirer  up  46.8*fo,  other  two  papers  down  and  8.5%.  If  you’re 

interested  m  getting  in  solid  in  the  solid  Cincinnati  market,  schedule 
your  campaign  to  appear  in  the  reader-liked  pagra  of  the  up-and-coming 
Enquirer.  Represented  by  Paul  Block  and  Associates.. 

Use  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  to  get  in  solid  with  Solid  Cincinnati 

■  DITOII  A  PUILISHII  for  D*eMibM>  aa.  IfM  S7 


Foreign  News  Written 
Over  Heads  of  Readers 


OOLUliBUS,  O.  — The  average 

foreign  news  story  presented 
by  the  American  press  is  writ- 
t»  on  an  educational  level  five 
years  above  that  of  the  aver¬ 
age  adult 

lUs  was  revealed  in  a  study 
by  the  Ohio  State  Universi^ 
School  of  Journalism  of  read- 
abili^  of  foreign  news  offered 
by  nine  daily  newspapers  and 
four  wire  semces. 

The  study,  directed  by  Prof. 
Lester  GeWoe,  disclosed  that 
the  average  foreign  news  was 
written  for  a  reader  having  14 
years’  schooling,  although  the 
average  adult  has  had  less  than 
nine. 

Molhsmotiecd  Formula 

Reodability  of  stories,  most  of 
which  were  published  during 
the  week  of  July  8  to  13,  was 
measured  by  means  of  a  mathe¬ 
matical  formula  which  uses 
three  factors  to  determine  the 
reading  level  of  any  piece  of 
writing.  Sentence  length,  “af¬ 
fix  count” — an  index  of  vocab¬ 
ulary  difficulty — and  human  in¬ 
terest  established  the  reading 
levels. 

In  the  Milo  State  study,  the 
United  Press’  foreign  news 
rated  “most  readable"  among 
the  wire  services  with  a  read- 
level  of  12.  International 
News  Service  was  next  with  13; 
Reuters  rated  14,  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  followed  with  IS. 

Among  the  nine  individual 
newspapers  maintaining  foreign 
services,  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  rated  first  with  a  grade 
of  11  and  tile  Nets  York  Times 
last  with  a  “college  -  graduate 
level  of  I?." 

Reader  levels  were; 

Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign 


Service,  11:  UJ»..  12;  New  York 
Poet,  12;  Chicago  Tribune,  13; 
INS,  13;  New  York  Sun,  13;  PM- 
Chicsgo  Sun  Foreign  Service 
(stories  from  PM)  14;  Reuters, 
14;  AP,  IS;  Chicago  Sun,  16; 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  16; 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  16; 
New  York  Times,  17.  The  aver¬ 
se  was  14.  and  news  about  the 
United  Nations  graded  close 
to  IS. 

Magasinea  More  Readable 

In  reviewing  the  same  foreign 
news.  Time  magazine  for  July 
IS  and  22  rated  8  plus;  the  New 
York  Herald  T^bune  news  sum¬ 
mary  for  July  14  scored  10;  the 
New  York  Times  Sunday  news 
review  for  July  14  had  a  read¬ 
ing  level  of  11,  as  did  Newt- 
week’s  foreign  news  in  its  issues 
of  July  IS  and  22;  and  World 
Report  of  Ju^  18  was  rated 
at  12. 

Professor  Getzloe  reported 
that  processed  radio  wire  copy 
carrying  foreign  news  for  tiie 
week  of  July  8-l3  uniformly 
graded  about  10,  and  only  once 
ran  above  14. 

Average  sentence  length  of 
the  stories  tested  ranged  from 
18.7  words  in  Chicago  Daily 
News  copy  to  30.S  words  in  the 
New  York  Times,  with  an  aver¬ 
age  of  2S.2. 

Highest  in  Human  Interest 

On  the  basis  of  the  human 
interest  factor,  the  New  York 
Sun  rated  highest  among  the 
newspapers  arid  U.P.  first  among 
the  wire  services.’ 

Editorial  writers,  the  study 
showed,  were  more  easily  under¬ 
stood  than  the  reporters. 

“After  the  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  had  brought  in  the  news 


of  a  14  level,  the  editorial 
writers  ahed  their  light  on  it 
on  a  12  level,’’  Professor  Getz¬ 
loe  said. 

Ratings  scored  by  editorials 
on  foreign  affairs  in  16  news¬ 
papers  between  July  8  and  18 
were: 

Edilorial  Ratings 

15 — New  York  Sun,  New  York 
Herald  Trlbime;  13 — New  York 
Times;  12 — ^Milwaukee  Journal, 
Kansas  City  Star;  11 — Akron 
Beacon  Journal,  Chicago 
Daily  News,  Chicago  Sun,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  Kansas  City 
Times;  10 — Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  New  York  Post;  9 — 
New  York  Mirror;  8 — New  York 
Daily  News,  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord. 

*1716  study  rated  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  as  “one  of  New 
York’s  most  readable  news¬ 
papers.” 

In  commenting  on  the  results 
of  the  Ohio  State  research.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Getzloe  said  that  “in  vol¬ 
ume  of  foreign  news  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press  serves  its  readers 
well,  and  almost  all  of  it  can 
be  classed  as  significant  rather 
than  merely  Interesting.” 

“Because  it  is  significant,  it 
is  frequently  dull.”  he  said, 
“and  therefore  suffers  in  the 
competition  for  reader  interest.” 

“All  the  more  important, 
therefore,”  he  added,  “that  the 
materiel  be  presented  as  clearly 
as  possible,  whether  the  reporter 
is  writing  for  the  intellectual 
elite  or  for  ordinary  people.” 
a 

Increases  Stock 

The  World  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  publisher  of  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald  has  in¬ 
creased  its  capital  stock  to 
$4,700,000,  a  boost  of  $100,000, 
President  Henry  Doorley  said 
the  additional  shares  are  re¬ 
served  for  officers  and  employes 
of  the  company. 


Senators  Allow 
Radio  Recording 
Of  Bilbo  Quiz 

Washdiotoit — For  the  first 
time  in  history,  proceedings  of 
a  Senate  Investigating  Commit¬ 
tee  were  recorded  direct  for  ra¬ 
dio,  and  subsequently  re-broad¬ 
cast,  when  Albert  L.  Warner, 
Mutual  news  chief  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  one  of  his  staff  mem¬ 
bers,  Macon  Reed,  Jr.,  obtained 
the  permission  from  Senator 
Bilbo  to  record  and  broadcast 
his  testimony. 

With  the  permission  of  the 
witness  thus  obtained,  both  Sen¬ 
ator  Mead  of  New  York,  com¬ 
mittee  chairman,  and  Senator 
Ferguson  of  Michigan  granted 
Mutual  permission  to  make  the 
first  direct  voice  recording  td 
Senatorial  committee  proc^ure 
last  week. 

By  the  time  Bilbo  took  the 
stand,  other  networks  had  ob¬ 
tained  the  same  privilege  from 
the  committee,  all  having  agreed 
not  to  put  the  testimony  on  the 
air  “live”  but  only  after  record¬ 
ing. 

■ 

James  H.  Gray  Buys 
Albany  (Ga.)  Herald 

Ai,BAifT,  Ga. — Control  of  the 
Albany  Herald  passed  to  James 
H.  Gray,  30  years  old,  who 
joined  the  Herald  as  an  editorial 
and  feature  writer  last  May 
following  his  release  from  the 
Army. 

Gray  bought  control  of  the 
p.  m.  daily  from  H.  T.  McIntosh, 
president  and  John  A.  Davies, 
vicepresident  and  business  man¬ 
ager.  McIntosh  will  become 
editor  emeritus  and  Davis  will 
be  managing  editor.  Gray  is 
a  former  editorial  writer  for  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)Courant. 


**He*s  walking  on  air  since  they  gave  him  the  IOWA  territory** 


You’ll  feel  like  that,  too — when  you  discover 
the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  covers  70%  of  a 
free-spending,  state-wide  urban  market!  Yes, 
Iowa  becomes  one  of  your  TOP  20  urban 
markets — when  you  use  this  unique  newspaper 
that  makes  a  "city”  out  of  a  state!  Tap  the 
rich  flow  of  Iowa’s  urban  spending — add  another 
huge  metropolitan  area  to  your  list  at  a 
milline  rate  of  onlylI-47  — with  the 
Des  Moines  Sunday  Register. 

The  Des  Moines 
Register  andTribune 

covM«is  Metropolitan  \ouja 

A  S  C  CIkuIaHoii  S*p».  M,  IMS:  Dally  3U,tt2— Sunday  47S,4SI 

A  STATE-WIDE  URBAN  MARKET  RANKING 
AMONG  AMERICA’S  FIRST  20  CITIES 


Netismelfy  rtprsstntsd  hf  Osteru,  SeeUre,  Mtshar  6  Cs.,  New  Ysrk—Cbicsgs—Dstrsit—PbiUde(pUP 
And  Gserge  D,  Oets,  Inc.,  Sen  Pmncbce—ljst  Angslet—Ssnitls 
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The  Chronicle  it 
k  Houston’s 
m  Leading  Newspaper 


at  yiir  fiagirtips 


FEW  GOOD  REASONS 


Greeter  Local  Maws  Coveraga 


Mere  of  fntererC  to  Woman 


Hoittton  brides  hare  a  way  of  subfnittin(  diar  tn/ 
^  wedding  photograph  to  The  Chronicle.  Hat*!  becanee 

brides  (and  women  in  general)  aspire  to  be  teen  and  read  about  iu 
The  Chronicle  more  than  any  other  Houston  paper.  In  the  aggregate 
—  society,  faahidna  and  special  features — The  Chronicle 


Local  news  interests  hare  a  priority  in  the  columns  of 
^  Houston’s  favorite  newspaper.  Even  the  exciting  new 

Sunday  rotogravure  magazine  is  locally  written,  locally  edited. 
News  events  in  and  around  Houston  are  covered  by  The  Chronicle’s 


staff  of  6f  reporters  who  provide  Chronicle  readers  with  the  largest 
local  coverage  of  any  Houston  newspaper. 


Mor«  Columns  and  Faaturas 


Outstanding  Editorials 


Divernty  of  top-ffigbt  columns  and  features,  as  well 
as  factual,  comptebensive  newt  coverage,  help  make 
The  Chronicle  Houston’s  leading  newspaper.  The  Chntiicle  — 
daily  and  Sunday — publishes  more  nationally  syndicated  and  locally 
written  features  than  any  ocher  Houston  paper ...  sdH  another  proof 
of  The  Chronicle’s  leadership  and  readership  in  tUt  major  market. 


Thought-provoking,  persuasive  editorials  —  on  such 
projects  as  the  $5f,2f0,000  Houston  city  bond  issue, 
the  $100,000,000  Texas  Medical  Center  (by  far  greatest  west  of 
the  Mississippi),  and  the  airport  expansion  program  which  will  make 
Houston  one  of  America’s  foremast  aviation  centers  —  have  helped 
develop  Chronicle  reader  response  and  confidence  to  a  new  high  in 
the  South’s  largest  market. 


The  Houston 
Chronicle^ 


Th*  Houston  Morkot  is  sold 
whon  your  story  is  told 
...  in  Tho  Chroniclo 


wDesb'ny' 


What  this  incredible  power  may  do  fW  man . . .  what  it  can  do  to  man 


The  atom  as  a  new  medical  weapon 
against  cancer  .  .  .  the  atom  as  a 
new  source  of  power  for  transportation 
. , ,  the  atom,  a  nightmarish  instrument 
of  death  . .  .  each  of  these  vast  poten¬ 
tialities  was  discussed  in  1 1  articles  that 
appeared  in  The  American  Weekly  be¬ 
tween  September,  1945,  and  June,  1946. 

To  the  millions  of  readers  of  The 
American  Weekly,  this  series  on  various 
aspects  of  the  atom  brought  home  the 
realization  of  what  this  tremendous 
force  can  mean  to  each  individual’s 
health,  bis  way  of  life,  to  his  future. 

Here,  in  this  exciting  chronicle  of  a 
high  moment  in  history,  Americans 
were  impressed  by  the  lofty  stature 
science  has  attained.  For,  through  sci¬ 
ence,  humble  man  at  last  held  within 
his  power — for  good  or  for  evil — the 
incrediUe  energy  of  the  atom. 

Editorial  tuccots  and  Iho  12  intorosts 

Science  is  only  one  of  the  12  basic  hu¬ 
man  interests  that  move  Americans. 
Upon  these  interests,  so  deep-seated  in 
all  of  us,  one  of  the  most  successful 
editorial  policies  has  been  built. 

It  is  a  policy  that  cuts  across  all  class 
lines.  It  appeals  to  everyone,  regard¬ 
less  of  income,  education  or  social 
standards.  It  U  the  editorial  policy  of 
The  American  Weekly. 

People  everywhere  are  caught  and 
held  by  the  vital  stories  in  this  maga¬ 
zine.  These  stories,  every  one  are  true 
, .. .  even  the  most  technical  written  so 
that  everyone  can  read  and  understand. 

This  ability  of  The  American  Weekly 
to  make  a  "deep”  subject  clear,  excit¬ 
ing  and  authoritative  is  widely  recog¬ 
nized.  The  series  of  atom  articles,  for 
example,  served  as  the  foundation  for 
a  new  book  on  atomic  energy  that  has 


been  hailed  as  outstanding.  The  11 
articles  were  written  for  The  American 
Weekly  by  Robert  Potter.  Potter  re¬ 
vised  and  rearranged  the  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  for  bis  recent  book,  "The  Atomic 
Revolution.”  Of  this  author  and  his 
book.  The  New  York  Times  says; 

’’Robert  Potter  knouis  his  subject .  .  . 
knows  how  to  discuss  it  with  simplicity 
...  no  better  book  on  atomic  ener^  has 
appeared.” 

Wookly  habit  in  8,804,000  homos 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  The  American 
Weekly  reaches  one  out  of  every  Jour 
American  families  every  week.  This  great 
magazine  provides  effective  coverage 
in  more  communities  of  every  size  than 
any  other  publication.  It  carries  the 
advertiser's  messages  at  a  lower  cost  per 
thousand  than  any  other  leading  weekly 
publication. 


Cock-d-Doodle-Do 

'\M  ALifeMagasinesarreyshowt 
^  that  Ufe  has  17*800,000 
readers  over  19  yemnjff  age, 
inetuding  ^pass-on**  cirealalion.  TAe 
American  Weekly,  according  to  Dr. 
Daniel  Starch,  has  17,495,299 
readers  over  18,  uithout  **pass^n** 
readership  .  .  .  17.495,299  PRI> 
MARY  READERS. 


Typical  articlas  in 
Th«  Amarican  Wookly 
dotignod  to  stitUfy  ttio 

12  BASIC 

HUMAN  INTERESTS 

ACHIEVEMENT;  iatkim  Coch¬ 
ran'.  Crowded  life . Ok.  29, 194A 

CULTURE;  Art-or  Just  Kid 

Stuff? . Ok.  22, 1946 

FAITH:  The  Foe.  ef  Christ ...  Ok.  22, 1946 

HEALTH:  foracin.  Now  Won- 

der  fee  ef  Infection  ,000  Jen.  5. 1947 

HEROISM;  Heietne  in  New- 

fountttaad . Dec.  29. 1944 

MYSTERY :  A  Sister's  Instiiict  .  Dec.  33, 1946 

RECREATION:  These  Heolthy  • 

Teen-Agers  00,000000  Dec.  39, 1946 

ROMANCE:  from  Pefoce  to 

HkkevHh . Dec  39, 1946 

SCIENCE:  Ovt  ef  the  Derknese  Dec.  39, 1946 

SECURITY:  Richest  little  Town  Jon.  5, 1947 

SEIMMPROVEMENT:  Sign¬ 
post  to  Success:  Avoid  De¬ 
tours  . Dec.  33, 1946 

TRAGEDY:  The  lote  Bertram 

Cempheif's  lest  Gesture  ,  ,  Dec.  39, 1946 


THE  American 

Cruetwt  Ak.^6 

Cirrnfnfian  # 
fm  thu  World  % 


’’The  Nation’s  Reading  Habit" 

MAIN  OFFICE;  9S9  EIGHTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


INF  Lensmen  Limn 
‘Liberty’  in  Profile 


By  William  Reed 

OBSERVANT  New  Yorkers  no-  pherlc  conditions  were  right 
ticed  the  first  sign  of  fickle-  Fortunately  the  Lady’s  care- 
ness  in  Lady  Liberty  one  ni^t  takers  cooperated  by  lighting 
during  the  recent  coal-strike  her  lamp  at  the  right  hours, 
dimout  Just  after  sunset  the 

torch  on  the  famous  statue  N.  Y.  AP  Photo  Prizes 
blazed  brightly  for  an  hour  and  otdc>p 

"*'  "**  “*  ^oLfte  h^w  ^k  sSS 

“The  Old  Girl’s  her  Associated  Press  Association 

memory,”  folks  along  the  Bat-  Pt>otographlc  contest  _were  Tha  Slotua  ol  Libertr  is  pielurad  from  a  now  cmgU.  Theaa  aky- 
tery  remarked  as  they  hurried  to  William  W.  Dyvl-  scrapers  in  the  background  are  two  miles  distant, 

along  darkened  streets  "She’s  Buffalo  Courier  Express, 

forgotten  about  John  L.’’’  “J,  **’  l^»‘«rtou»n  in  the  Canadian  Dally  New^a-  Annoimce  Contest 

Blit  the  fiMt  fiiM.  niotita  Boitv  Nctcf.  pers  Association  contest.  En-  «  «■* 

oro^  ^t  N  mSS  IJhStv  Dyviniak’s  “Hangman’s  Holi-  UUed  "Safe  and  Sound,”  the  For  PtOSS  Women 

were  forsetfuL  she  was  at  le^  day,”  showing  a  man’s  body  winning  picture  shows  20-month-  Hibbing,  Hinn. — The  National 

consisted  For  each  day  at  ffotP  ■  telephone  wire  old  Ronald-  Harbor  safe  to  his  Federation  of  Press  Women’s 

twillffht  the  Lady’s  lamn  honied  itis  automobile  bad  Struck  mother’s  arms,  after  having  annual  contest,  covering  the 

for  ra  hour  and^ then  went  out  ■  ****  B**  City  Spot  been  lost  for  24  hours  when  he  period  beginning  L  1946 

un  .  ^<1  ^  News  award.  Pettit’s  "Rescu^  wandered  away  from  his  farm  and  ending  Feb*  1,  IMi,  was 

Meanwhile,  at  an  undisclosed  from  a  Well,”  depicting  a  far-  home.  announced  by  Mrs.  Irene  R 

mer  being  helped  to  his  home  a  Bedard,  Hibbtog  DttUy  Tribune. 

®Ner  his  rescue,  won  the  snot  _  .  ...  _  Entries  must  reach  the  state 

*?*?.»*.  P*"*®®  *P  Smaller  JohnSOn  m  Now  Post  contest  chairman  by  Feb.  1, 

■  "^'i  City  Class.  f  v  i  with  state  chairmen  sendlfig  the 

on  toe  wlto  VMial  long-  _.  .  .  ^  nieture  win  ^  ScUt  LcUCO  City  first  prize  to  each  classlAcation 

n??;  uSSS*  The^lre™  Pers”wrrtlXart ‘D^iTolfSi  Salt  Lak.  C«t.  Utah-Clalr  to  tje  naUonal  chairman  by 

trying  to  “shoot”  her  from  toe  B>e  Albany  Knickerbocker  News  Johnson,  for  toe  last  three  years  **5™pA-,u  .  ..  „  -t.-ji, 

Sde-?t^  vl^coiuWe^  mSrt  I***  “S«fe  By  a  Mile,”  show-  a  member  of  toe  House  of  Rep-  fL'2?^ 

flattering  to  the  female  figure  *p*  ®  baseball  player  sliding  resentatlves  staff  of  the  Associ- 

ThS^tSto^^hSaShS  *>»”>®.  »Pd  J  T.  Briggs  of  tol  ated  Press  to  Washington,  has  ^ 

a  sizable  backdron  of  the  raesed  Cortlond  Standard  tor  his  “Pay  been  appointed  execunve  news  *?" 

to  '-'kto  I^tor  of  ^  Salt  Lake  City  2SS?“ph«S”^of‘’ jSSSS  to 

oiv’s  classic  lines  and  the  soft  Ptrst  feature  awards  were  Tribune,  according  to  an  an-  '^n!Wen  ..i 

^Ss  taher^SSe  "'»d®  t®  B»n‘®  TranquiUe  of  the  nouncement  by  G.  B.  Heal.  engaged. 

Mery  Joe  ronooiiy  AMh„.  t^tico  Observer  Dispatch  and  editor. 

SassTuid^i^^^tUA^  JoluuoP  succeeds  Don  How- 

fr^  s^nto^rc^r  ^®'*'>P8e®etcUmb^thertairs  ard.  veteran  ’Tribune  executive 

!Srni^£r%ore  itoorhSrte  ^  Moroa^*  3*  HQffltmrH 

conditions  oermitted  a  eood  nlc-  .  ’  two  months  ago  and  went  to 

^  southern  Utah  for  a  “complete  ” 

om  the  uiura2«»Si  attSSSS  °^^!.®’  vacation.  Howard  has  now  re- 

despite  toT^Sr^  a  lS»^  “?  their  rellertlons  to  a  mirror,  turned  to  the  ’Tribune  as  make-  BmI  iTtM 

^htedMn^  Approximately  250  photog  up  editor. 

w^niea  mpoa.  raphers  to  spot  news,  sports  and  q.,,  .auo. 

The  final  result  showed  toe  feature  classifications  were  ex- 
statue  ill  bold  relief  against  hibited.  The  contest  was  divided  Toi5iJSf*^^riL5?2J®33"(5?5 
some  of  New  York’s  taUest  sky-  into  newspapers  to  cities  of  less 
acrapm,  two  miles  distant,  than  50,000  population  and  those 

sharply  outlined  to  toe  early-  larger.  hU  graduation  from  to^niimr- 

evenliw  sky  ,tty  of  Oregon,  until  1939.  Be- 

__  _...  If j  u  . _ ji.  cw\ua  c«  .  tween  1939  and  1943,  when  he 

CDNA  Contes!  joined  toe  AP.  Johnson  was  ^ 

ORVAL  BRUNELLE  of  the  with  the  Mobile  (AU.)  Times, 

?  Saskatoon  (Sask.)  Sfor  toe  Orlondo  (Fla.)  Sentinel-  V  UiAiwrfM 

Phoenix  has  been  judged  the  Stor,  and  toe  Mocon  (Ga.)  W 

toe‘taSv‘SL”^e1lk?*  winner  of  toe  November  prize  iyteorar.h-Ncws. _  ^  X  M 


line  on  toe  Batteiy.” 


The  First  Law  of 

statue  or  from  large  ships  pass-  __  v?  a  .  • 

g^.^Tf“SJ  Newspaper  Pkaductwn 


Jersey  shore.  The  shallow  river  .  _ .  ...  .  i.  j  i.  j 

between  toe  shore  and  toe  is  me  rule  that  soys  thmgs  must  be  done  on  sched- 

statue  does  not  permit  large  ule,  day  after  day.  No  other  product  is  awoited 

1^’  tapSSbfl  to  tSk,  10.^1  ex:  with  on-the^econd  ex^®<j  by  so  memy 

potures  from  gmall  craft  consuiners.  That  is  why  Certitied  puts  unfailing 

That  la  why  photo  edi-  unifonnity  first  among  the  many  merits  of  fine 
&  ptotoe"^  to?*SSt'of “toe  Dry  Mats.  Unfailing  regularity  colls  for 

dimout,  pored  over  a  harbor  flawless  preciaion  in  moterials. 

map.  They  fotmd  that  a  small 

diver  of  land  jutting  into  toe  .  ^ 

river  was  close  enough  to  toe  w  M  n  M 

statue  and  toe  mainland  ( about  1 0  U§  M 

three  miles)  to  make  a  long  ex-  mg 

posure  feasible  with  special 

equipment  H^^BHHeSRMHMHH^KQ^BDSSDDDB 

From  then  on,  it  was  a  caselctinsuo  oar  mat  coarosAnoN,  «  SidutiSM  riny,  r,  Nnv  VMk  aa,  n.  v. 

of  perseverance  until  atmos-  - 


Rjiai  as  At  aipf ,  Ispna,  am 
as  plmt  Mnm  dsa  tod  asoaisf 
•ken  jFOa  hm  toidiiaf  n  pdoi 
to  nmgcioc . . .  bbefc,  a>lot  or 

navy  fimn.  Dot  aiftchy  b 
limind  only  by  oniioniy  ptpa 
WKfigioni.  Ssmflu  sad  ffitst 


Rodgers  & 
MePonaid 

Itlory  Prlntlsf  Sptcldlttt 
mi  W.  94Hi  Steset 
L  AlWsIss  49*  CoM^ 


■  DITOfi  fi  PUILISHII  far  Dacaotoer  It.  1944 


0\ian(ni7^. 


b  July,  1945,  aa  dderiy  nun  hit  by  a  track  and 
■atonaly  in|arad...lay  nnnttendad  on  a  dowMown 
Gbca^o  ttwat  lor  tuanly-alx  winutri  before 
a  pallce  aqnad  car  pUlud  Uca  VIk  ^ 

TUidMcbnc  bddentaticaaed  the  ahocklay 
bet  tkat  dcapMn  bodyeu  of  tena  of  nifliioac  for  pnbllc 
welfare,  the  city  did  not  own  a  fbgle  ambulance 
...waa  med  by  The  Chicayo  Sun  to  speailiead  a 
canquiga  of  documented  caae  hbtoriea  daily.., V^tthin  a 
week,  letten  from  Sun  readera  and  cMc  groupa  moved 
du  Mayw  to  appoint  a  aub-committee...b  thp  next  month, 
came  dm  endoraement  of  the  South  Lodge  BPjOE,  the  ^  , 
Back  of  die  Yarda  Neighborhood  Council  with  168  organizatkma 
and  TOfiM  men>bera...By  Armiaticc  Day,  die 
American  Legion,  Cook  County  League  of  Vomen,  Chicago 
Voman'a  Aid,  the  AFL,  CIO,  other  grotqu  totglllng  aome 
S37;000  regiatered  votefa...On  November  38,  ibt  City 
Couaefl  anb-committee  reported  bvorably...On  , 
December  16^  an  ottcial  waa  appointed  to 
head  the  new  emergency  ambulance  aervlce... 

On  January  10,  $70,000  for  ten  ambulancea 
waa  approved  ta  the  1940  budget...  And  anodipr 
Chteago  newapaper  credited  the  accomplidiment 
to  The  Snn'a  aix-month  campaigiL 


choloe  and  not  compulaloH,  believe  b  what  it 
atanda  for,  give  their  raaponae  not  only  to  ita 
editoilal  efforta  but  to  ita  advcrtUng  cohmma  m 
well... And  while  the  Sun  drcnladon  of  naore 
than  one-third  of  a  inlllion...at  ive  centa  per 
copy...doean't  reach  everybody  ta  Chicago,  |t 
reechea  «v««wgh  peopfe  potent  enough  to  make 
The  Sun  a  proven  advertMrtg  mediirm...Brat  ‘  i 
choloe  of  many  retadera,  aecond  b  atandirtg  ] 
with  Chicago  department  atorea,  prrdoctive 
for  hundreda  of  amall  independent  neighbothood 
grocera...Enou^  people,  potent  enou^,  dut 
rto  advertiaer  today  readtea  the  beat  and 
the  moat  of  Chicago  without  The  SunI 


0CHE  CHICAIQO  eUN. 


440  Veat  Madlaoo  St.,  Chicago  6, 10. 
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Total  Daily  Circulation  78.93! 


WASD  CCIFFITH  COMPANY,  INC. 


^itvtr  tJunin^  in  a  Sbde 


What  Do  Advertisers 
Do  in  Striketown? 

IrHwbMgcm 

gobbled 

?i  an  the  aeiwlble  time.  Zilch’s 

2* ^S!**  BariPlln  Basement  suddenly  be-  /’'ITT  Trt  f  HTIP<*TT 
<*““  the  AP  of  the  «ir  waves  GIFT  TO  ClUlXlOH 
*•  Interspersed  bits  of  news  Randolph  Hearst  ossistanl  to 


-  ^T. - pu^  whet  do  tile  ad- 

VBTUiert  do  when  thif  happens 
In  the  two  heaviest  merchandis¬ 
ing  months  of  November  and 
December? 

In  S^tember  most  of  the 
large  advertisers  in  Striketown 
plamied  heavy  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  budgets  for  November 
and  DeeembCT.  Retailers  made 
preparations  to  promote  to  the 
hilt  •bosan  worldnd  on  fouTa 
sl^  and  eight-page  spreads— to 
uqIomI  eorloadt  cn  mercbandiM. 
Rial  Il*s  Mewapslnt 

Came  October  and  the  first 
warning.  Nea^rint  was  scarce 
and  m  getting  scarcer.  Linage 
would  have  to  be  cut — appro¬ 
priations  pared  down.  Jewelry 
rtOM  couldn’t  advertise  on 
Bnnday — furniture  stores  on  Fri- 
d^— oboe  store  advertising  was 
taboo  on  Thursday,  etc.,  etc., 
each  classification  taking  its 
tarm  Department  stores  were 
limited  to  one  page  a  day — and 
so  it  went 

..  ^en  came  the  announcement 
<ll»play  advertising 
would  carried  on  Ihanks- 
nmna  Day — the  heaviest  adver¬ 
tising  day  in  Striketown.  StiU 
°o  sack-cloth  and  ashes.  Then 
jmen  sails  were  apparently 
Wnm^  properly  came  the 
Uiunderbolt  —  "No  newspapers 
from  now  imtil  .  .  .** 

^  ?  sadden  advrUihtg 
oteomtt  tht  topic  of  conecrsa- 
nw  from  dimoing  room  to 


bases.  “ihopphtg  netos” 

Poes  into  action.  Pronto  it  be- 
comet  a  "Sc  neiespaper"  and 
»o  tonper  with  "controlled  eir- 
cnJaaon."  Instead  of  door-to- 
door  free  to  be  picked-up  it  note 
becomes  netosstond  "paid”  cir- 
culetion. 

Fr(»  advertisers  who  were 
•^^gular”  advertisers  before  the 
strike,  the  throwaway  gladly 
accepted  copy  but  in  limited 
Unw.  To  those  who  "couldn’t 
se^  a  throwaway  before  the 
or  lock-out,  the  fhopping 
news  suddenly  Insisted  upon  a 
contract  Advertisers  eager  to 
get  some  kind  of  representation 
couldn’t  sin  the  contracts  fart 
enough,  only  to  find  that  some 
ads  were  omitted  "due  to  lack 
news- 

Darge  space  advertiaers  who 


Christmas-buylng  counsel.  Six, 
seven  and  eight  news  periods  in 
addition  to  the  two  news  broad¬ 
casts  by  the  newspapers  kept 
the  radio  sets  lit  up  from  ear^ 
morning  until  late  at  night. 
Every  second  of  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  time  passible  blared  out  ad¬ 
vertising  jingles,  blvnbs  and 
buy-word  commercials.  True  and 
tried  advertising  men  bougbt- 
any  time  open  Just  to  be  on  the' 
air. 

Next  came  the  suburban  week¬ 
lies.  The  strike  proved  a  bo¬ 
nanza  for  them.  It  must  have 
done  their  hearts  good  to  have 
the  advertising  copy  dumped 
on  their  desks  and  to  issue  tmek, 
fat  issues.  Advertisers  who  be¬ 
fore  the  strike  purchased  news¬ 
paper  advertising  at  $1.96  and 
$2.10  per  inch  for  99,000  to 
100,000  ABC  circulation  now 
paid  $3  per  inch  for  15,000 
"sworn”  drculation  and  glad  to 
get  it 

Religious  papers,  labor  and 
neighborhood  weeklies  all  came 
in  for  their  share  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  avalanche. 

More  Mail  Pressnloliens 

At  Christmas  time  most  large 
stores  plan  heavy  direct  mail 
presentations.  This  year  proved 
no  exception  in  Striketown.  Al- 
ttough  the  large  stores  had  an¬ 
ticipated  ample  coverage  with 
rotogravure  sections,  colored 
brochures,  gift-a-logues  and 
other  mailing  pieces  which  were 
included  in  the  regular  budgets 
it  now  became  necessary  to  up 
the  cost  of  printing  because 
extra  thousands  of  uese  mail¬ 
ing  were  ordered  as  added  pub- 
liaty.  Here  again  the  advertis¬ 
ing  budgets  took  an  upward 

One  large  men's  store  decided 


Port-Enquirer,  gives  a  I^JIOO 
Hearst  Foundation  chock  to  Arch¬ 
bishop  lolm  I.  Mitty,  part  of  a 
gSOOJMO  gift  to  rsstoro  iomsd 
Calilomia  missions. 


that  the  radio  station’s  regular 
annotmeers  couldn’t  do  their 
commercials  “Justice”  so  the  ad- 

^ing  manager  himself  had 
:riptions  made  of  his  own 
voice  and  broke  up  the  musical 
moments  telling  Uie  public  to 
’’come  in  and  buy.” 

WiUi  the  shopping  news  it 
wasn’t  a  simple  thing  to  have 
your  ad  published.  You  were 
compelled  to  furnish  complete 
plates,  mats  or  have  your  adver¬ 
tisement  set  in  an  outside  print 
shop  or  by  a  commercial  t^og- 
rapher. 

"Was  any  rebate  given  to 
these  advertisers  who  had  to  go 
to  the  extra  expense  of  having 
their  ads  set  and  prepared  or 
plates  made?”  you  may  be  ask¬ 
ing  yourself.  The  answer  is. 
"Are  you  kidding?” 

Now  what’s  going  to  come  out 
of  all  this  hodge-podge  and  con¬ 
fusion?  Well,  as  soon  as  arnica 
ble  relations  are  resumed  you’ll 
find  that  the  advertisers  will 
rush  back  to  the  newspapers. 

If  it  takes  a  strike  to  make 
some  guys  realize  how  truly  in¬ 
expensive  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  really  is — maybe  that’s  the 
silver  lining  In  these  labor- 
management  squabbles. 


Wreck  Makes  Life  Beautiful 


had  previously  paid  lOVic  a  line  wreck  of  i 
for  M.OOO  ABC  drculation  now 
piW  12c  a  line  for  "we  will  pub-  Ww®-  1 
liah  X  circulation.”  Milline 


Ush  X  circulation.”  Miiline  rates 
movod  to  be  myflis.  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulation  atatementa 
and  atandaid  yaidatieka  of  space 
buying  wera  apparently  ignored. 
It  was  any  port  in  a  stonn. 

Next  came  radio.  Every 


Washington— That  newqiaper 
offices  can  be  beautiful  is 
proven  by  Esther  Von  Wagoner 
Tufty,  whose  Washington  office 
is  ffie  showplace  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Building. 

It  all  happened  b^usc  of  a 
$3,000  windfall.  Thanks  to  her 
portable  knocking  her  cold  in  the 
wreck  of  Governor  Dewey's  1944 
canmalgn  train  in  Castle  Rock, 
Wau.  The  Northern  Pacific 
Railroed  paid  the  "mental 
anguish”  money  to  the  only  wo¬ 
man  reporter  abroad. 

So  this  sister  of  a  former 
Democrat  governor  of  Bfiehigon 
who  write  mostly  for  Repwli- 
ean  newspapers,  decided  to 


19th  Annued  Party 

Advertising  Women  of  New 
York,  Inc.,  gave  its  19th  annual 
Christmas  Party  for  residents  of 
Salvation  Array  Hotel  for  Work- 
thg  Women  in  Wert  27th  Street 
on  Saturday,  Dec,  14. 


splurge  with  "Dewey  money.” 
Near^  all  the  wall  decorations 
are  pictures  of  front-page  per¬ 
sonalities.  The  motif  is  modern 
and  blond.  The  desk  is  a  half¬ 
circle  light  wood.  The  chairs 
are  canary  leather.  The  lamps 
pewter.  And  the  mimeograph 
machine  is  concealed  In  a  spe¬ 
cially  designed  chest. 

On  one  wall  her  colleagues 
have  scrawled  their  by-lines. 

Out  of  these  offices  Is  filed  a 
lot  of  copy  going  not  only  to 
newspapers,  for  wMch  BIrs. 
Tufty  is  the  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent,  but  for  several  syndi¬ 
cates,  radio  news  services,  and 
her  broadcasts. 


123,000  PCOPLE 
,  LIVE  WITHIN  10 
L  MILES  OF 
I  DOWNTOWN 
I  GREENVILLE 


Vet  Hie  afiklal  <ily 
pepulatiaa  Is  listed 
as  34,734  bacaase 
Oreeavillo  city  limits, 
only  1  Vt  mllas  la 
radios,  havaa't  baaa 
Incroasod  slate  1343 


1943  tITAIL  3AU3- 
$31414JI00- 
HIOHiK  THAN  NIANT 

emu  or  100,000 
roniiATioN 


OraeavIHa  Is  an  "A" 


scAodela  market 


.Z  ’i  (eater  of  Orseovllfe 


Ceeaty  —  Sevtb 
CareHoe's  leader 


On  rrmitllr 
GREENVILLE  PIEDMONT 


EDITOR  D  PUILISHBRfsr 


Snuffy  Smith  is  in 

THE  MOVIES  NOW 


Let  us  quote  from  a  publicity  release 
by  Paramount  Pictures: 

"Making  his  motion  picture  car-, 
toon  debut,  Snuffy  Smith, -beloved  by 
30,000,000  readers  of  210  newspapers, 
will  be  shown  in  more  than  10,000 
theatres—" 

Let  us  add  that  ,^efore  a  comk  strip 
is  taken  on  by  the  movies  it  must  first 
become  a  favorite  among  millions  of 
newspaper  readers. 

That  is  why 
"Snuffy  Smith  is  in  * 

Zthe  movies  now"- 
and  that  is  why  you 
r?(iss  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  if  you  don't 
.  put  him  into  your 
newspaper. 


V. 


“S- 


4 


KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 


§hr§  ar§  the  fads . . .  here  an  the  aaswars  to 
foar  qaostioas . . .  qoostioas  wo  rotoivo  dally 
ahoat  this  aowost  of  aowspapor  press  drives 


VfNAT  MAKES  IT  NEW? 

Adjustable-q>eed  d-c  motora  fw  preas  drive*  are 
operated  directly  from  a-c  power  converted  and 
controlled  by  ignitron  rectifier*. 


2  IS  IT  SUITAKU  FOK  MY  PKESS? 

It  is  applicable  to  any  type  of  newspaper  or 
rotogravure  press.  However,  it  is  pa^cularly 
suitable  for  large-size  metropolitan  installations. 


WIU  IT  SUTEKSEDE  THE 

CONVENTIONAL  TYPE  OF  DKIVET 

Not  necessarily.  As  far  as  we  can  determine  now, 
many  jriants  will  still  find  our  a-c  double-motor 
drive  equipment  best  suited  to  their  needs. 


f.  conttol  instattation.  This  metal- 

clad  factory-wired  control  lends  itself  to 
modem  layouts  and  load-center  adaption.  No 
speed-regulating  resistors  or  extra  control- 
ventilating  equipment  required. 


WNAT  AKE  ITS  ADVANTAGES? 

a.  Flexibility — ^Accommodates  any  press  combi- 
nationandsimplifies  drive  selection  and  transfer 
for  these  press  combinations.  Power  source  is 
selected  automatically  as  setup  is  made. 

b.  Minimum  speed  variation  with  load — of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  rotogravure  operators.’ A 
unique  electronic  circuit  provides  practically 
constant  speed  for  all  values  of  torque,  there¬ 
fore,  once  a  speed  is  set  it  will  hold  irreq)ective 
of  load  changes. 

c.  Reduced  power  loss — no  power  is  wasted  in 
secondary  resistor  heat.  There  is  no  longer 
a  penalty  for  operating  below  geared  speed 
down  to  one-half  speed. 

<L  First  real  stepless  speed  control — speed  steps 
between  threading  and  maximum  are  prac¬ 
tically  infinite  in  number.  Acceleration  and 
deceleration  are  accomplished  by  current 
control  to  provide  smooth,  continuous  press 
operation. 

e.  Simplified  drive  installation — the  same  motor 
is  used  for  threading,  jogging  and  running.  No 
longer  is  it  necessary  to  maintain  and  install 
slow-motion  motors,  overrunning  clutches  or 
drive  brakes. 


S  IS  IT  EASY  TO  OPERAn  AND  SERVICE? 

Very.  The  press  is  operated  through  conventional 
push-button  stations  and  except  for  itoticeably 
smoother  performance,  the  pressman  will  scarcely 
realize  he  is  nuining  an  entirely  new  system. 


HOW  ABOUT  MAINTENANCE? 

Maintenance  persoimel  can  easily  and  quickly  be 
trained  to  service  electronic  equipment.  The  only 
moving  part  is  the  motor  rotor.  All  the  rest  of  the 
equipment  is  static. 


y  ARE  ANY  OF  THESE  DRIVES  IN  OPERATION? 

.  This  is  a  postwar  development  for  the  printing 
industry.  However,  all  phases  of  the  application 
have  been  tried  and  proved  in  many  other  in- 
dtistries.  Several  progressive  publi^ers  have 
already  placed  orders.  Take  a  tip  from  them,  and 
before  you  select  another  drive,  evaluate  the 
savings  in  operation,  installation,  and  mainte¬ 
nance  costs  offered  by  the  electronic  drive. 


familiar  with  newspaper-preM  requirements— men 
whose  job  it  is  to  help  you  obtain  the  best  type 
of  drive  for  your  press.  These  men,  or  our  printing 
specialists  located  near  you,  will  be  glad  to  pve 
you  more  information  about  our  equipment. 
Simply  write  or  phone  our  nearest  office. 

Apparatus  Department,  General  Electric  Comr 
patty,  Schenectady  5,  New  York. 


Just  remember  these  facts  about  the  elec- 
trordc  drive — by  means  of  ignitron  rectifiers,  a-c 
power  is  converted  to  drive  adjustable-speed  d-c 
motors  for  operating  the  press.  The  control  and 
rectifiers  are  housed  in  metal-clad,  dead-front, 
cubicle-type  cabinets.  All  equipment  is  compact, 
neat,  out-of-the-way.  Standard  accessories  are 
used— push-button  stations,  web  breakers,  etc. 

The  drive  has  been  designed  by  engineers  long 


EVERYTHING  ELECTRIC  FOR  THE  PRINTING  INDUSTRY 


GENERAL  ^  ELECTRIC 


UBLISHIR  Hr  Oecemker  U, 


SCHfMATIC  AIIANUMRT  Of  THE  HEW  94  ElEaiOHIC«IIVE  SYSHH 
FOI  THE  PHILADELPHIA  IHQHIIEI 


NEW  CraCULATION  HIGH 

NEAR  the  end  of  the  war  we  pointed  to 
the  iteadUy  increasing  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  figures  as  proof  that  the  daily 
newsi>apers  must  be  fulfilling  their  obliga¬ 
tions  and  responsibilities  to  the  public,  at 
least  in  part,  because  the  public  was  con¬ 
tinuing  to  buy  them  in  larger  and  larger 
quantities. 

A  few  dceptlcs  disputed  our  contention 
diarging  that  only  the  public  interest  in 
the  war  news  was  keeping  circulations  up. 
They  stated  that  when  the  war  ended  and 
the  stimulus  of  that  news  was  no  longer 
forthcoming  circulations  would  drop  rad¬ 
ically  to  a  level  lower  than  prewar. 

At  last  we  have  some  concrete  fibres. 

It  happens  that  they  back  up  conclus’ively 
our  argument  at  that  time. 

The  «nnn»l  EDITOB  Ii  PUBLISHER  CTOSS 
section  survey  of  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  figures  reveals  that  circulations  of 
daily  newqiapers  have  risen  4.8%  and 
Sunday  papers  9.4%  over  last  year.  Com¬ 
parison  is  made  between  the  six-month 
period  ending  Sept.  30,  1040,  and  the  same 
period  in  194S. 

The  104S  period  showed  a  6.4%  gain 
over  1944,  which  was  itself  a  new  high. 
But  it  was  not  considered  too  phenomenal 
because  in  those  she  months  there  were 
such  news  breaks  as  President  Roosevelt’s 
death,  V-E  Day  and  V-J  Day  to  raise  the 
daily  average. 

In  1946  no  such  world-shattering  news 
stories  occurred.  There  were  news  high¬ 
lights  covering  the  end  of  government 
controls,  domestic  labor  troubles,  delibera- 
tlons  in  the  United  Nations — all  of  which 
srere  important  stories  but  not  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  1945  news. 

And  yet  the  American  public  bought 
more  daily  newspapers  than  ever  betbre, 
paying  a  hi^er  price  too,  reflecting  a 
growing  dependence  on  the  daily  as  the 
primary  medium  of  information. 

This  is  a  strong  answer  to  the  press 
crlticf  vdio  maintain  the  newspapers  are 
not  doing  a  good  Job.  The  figures  prove 
the  public  disagrees  with  them. 

It  is  also  strong  evidence  for  the  news¬ 
print  manufacturers  who  have  been  skep¬ 
tical  about  the  growth  of  newspape.-s  and 
who  are  holding  back  on  capital  invest¬ 
ments  to  Increase  their  production. 

THE  COCKED  GUN,  AGAIN 

THE  CONTRACTS  of  the  CIO  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  with  the  steel 
producing  industry  expire  Feb.  19.  Negotia¬ 
tions  for  new  contracts  start  on  Jan.  15. 
As  early  as  Dec.  19  union  officials  de¬ 
clared  strike  notices  would  be  filed  before 
Jan.  15  with  all  companies  whose  contracts 
end  around  Feb.  15. 

There  in  its  rawest  form  is  "the  cocked 
gun.”  or  "collective  bargaining  with  a 
club.”  In  the  newspaper  industry  a  slightly 
different  technique  with  the  same  effect 
la  the  guild’s  “no  contract-no  work.” 

Collective  bargaining  on  such  a  basis  is 
I  a  farce  and  will  continue  to  be  until 
unions  agree  to.  or  are  made  to,  negotiate 
te  good  ltdth  with  employers  also  acting  in 
]  good  foM  without  interference  of  a  strike 
ffueat 


EDIT  DRIAL 


In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  lly 
Word  waa  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God. 

—St.  John,  I;  1. 


NO  SUBSIDY  WANTED 

CHADUIAN  James  E.  Murray  of  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  dis¬ 
cussed  with  a  reporter  the  other  day  the 
forthcoming  hearings  on  the  problems  of 
the  small  newspapers. 

“We  hope  to  develop  what  can  be  done 
by  the  government  or  by  legislation  to 
keep  these  small  papers  alive  and  inde¬ 
pendent,"  Mr.  Murray  said.  The  reporter 
stated  Mr.  Murray  did  not  go  into  detail 
on  the  matter  of  financial  aid  for  these 
newspapers,  saying  that  he  had  no  definite 
ideas  on  the  subject.  “He  did  recall,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  was  discussion  during  the 
war  of  a  form  of  government  subsidy 
through  War  Bond  advertising  and  other 
such  means,  ‘to  keep  the  small  daily  and 
weekly  papers  alive,’  ”  the  reporter  wrote. 

We  would  like  to  set  Senator  Murray 
straight  on  his  erroneous  recollection  of 
the  War  Bond  advertising  discussion. 
Editor  &  Publisher  was  in  the  forefront 
of  that  campaign  to  get  the  government  to 
pay  for  its  advertising  in  newspapers  the 
same  as  any  other  advertiser.  Never  once 
was  there  mention  (except  by  opponents 
of  the  plan)  or  any  intention  that  this 
was  to  be  a  government  subsidy.  It  was 
purely  a  fight  to  have  an  advertiser  pay 
for  value  received  in  the  columns  of  the 
newspapers.  The  issue  was  satisfactorily 
compWmised  on  the  basis  of  “local  spon¬ 
sorship”  under  which  newspapers  were 
paid  for  a  large  part  of  the  War  Bond 
advertising  space.  In  addition,  much  of  it 
was  contributed  by  the  papers. 

The  vast  majority  of  honest,  legitimate 
publishers  of  small  papers  do  not  want 
any  government  subsidy.  A  government- 
sponsored  press  in  this  country — a  press 
with  the  government  making  good  on 
financial  losses— is  as  foreign  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  free  press  system  and  the  American 
enterprise  system  as  is  the  Moscow  type 
of  journalism. 

The  Senate  Small  Business  Committee 
as  the  result  of  its  probe  may  be  able  to 
make  suggestions  for  legislation  helpful  to 
miail  publishers  in  tax  matters  and  labor 
problems,  etc.  But  it  will  be  off  on  the 
wrong  foot,  as  is  Senator  Hurray,  if  it  has 
any  thought  now  that  its  conclusions  will 
contain  a  recommendation  for  a  govern¬ 
ment  subsidy  and  that  said  subsidy  wUl  be 
of  any  help  to  newspaper  publishers. 

Instead  of  being  helpful  it  will  destroy 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  the 
grass  roots  press. 


SPORTS  AND  REPORTING 

THE  CURRENT  ruckus  in  New  York  over 
an  attempt  by  a  gambling  syndicate  to 
“fix"  a  professional  football  game  brings 
from  Westbrook  Pegler  this  thought:  "I 
think  we  would  help  to  maintain  decency 
in  sports  by  sharply  segregating  the 
people  of  sports  from  the  dirty  characters 
of  the  underworld.  We  could  do  that  by 
keeping  gamblers  and  gangsters  and 
Hollywood  and  radio  trash  off  the  sports 
pages,  even  in  the  guise  of  quaint  and 
amusing  illiterates.  And  if  we  are  sincere 
in  our  solicitude  we  might  cancel  out  the 
point-spread  quotations  hereafter  Inasmuch 
as  no  man  can  argue  that  they  have  any 
other  purpose  than  to  facilitate  an  illegal 
traffic  tending  inevitably  to  the  corruption 
of  the  sport.” 

A  good  suggestion  as  far  as  it  goes.  But 
how  about  severing  all  relations  between 
sports  writers  and  sports  promoters,  leav¬ 
ing  only  that  relation  of  a  reporter  cover¬ 
ing  a  news  event? 

This  publication  for  some  time  has  ro- 
ceived  by  anonymous  and  signed  letters, 
and  orally,  charges  that  sports  writers 
and  sporte  editors  bn  newspapers  in  vari¬ 
ous  cities  are  acting  “on  the  side,”  as 
publicity  agents  for  race  tracks,  boxing 
arenas,  football  teams,  etc.  The  situation 
apparently  is  not  true  in  all  cities  nor  of 
all  sports  writers. 

E  &  P  has  never  been  able  to  pin  down 
the  charges,  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  common 
gossip  in  some  newspaper  circles  there  is 
no  doubt  they  are  true  at  least  in  part 
One  letter  states:  “Three  big  local  col¬ 
leges  all  employ  newspapermen  as  pub- 
Uclty  directors.  One  sports  editor  is 
steward  of  a  race  track.  One  sports  writer 
serves  as  publicity  director  of  a  nearby 
track.  Publicity  men  for  a  professional 
football  team  are  two  local  sports  scribes. 
One  spor^  editor  is  publicity  director  for 
all  the  fight  clubs.” 

How  can  a  newspaperman,  no  matter 
bow  good  he  is,  do  an  Impartial  job  of 
covering  sports  events  or  of  appraising 
the  capabilities  of  two  teams  or  two  con¬ 
testants  if  he  is  on  the  payroll  of  either 
side?  How  can  a  newspaper  editor  be 
sure  his  readers  are  getting  a  fair  break 
in  the  sports  news,  and  not  a  lot  of  manu¬ 
factured  publicity  to  boost  the  gate  re¬ 
ceipts,  if  one  of  his  writers  is  working  for 
someone  else  at  the  same  time? 

The  answer  in  both  cases  is  a  loud: 
“He  can’tl” 

Would  an  editor  or  managing  editor  per¬ 
mit  one  of  his  labor  reporters  to  be  on 
the  payroll  of  the  NAM  and  another  paid 
by  the  CIO?  Or  how  about  one  political 
reporter  working  on  the  side  for  the 
Democrats  and  another  for  the  GOPT 
Obviously,  anything  approaching  an  honest 
and  objective  newspaper  could  not  be 
produced  under  such  conditions. 

Then  why  should  a  parallel  situation  be 
permitted  in  the  sports  department? 

We  think  it  is  time  for  all  editors  and 
managing  editors  to  investigate  their  own 
staffs  to  see  if  this  unhealthy  condition 
exists.  It  is  Important  enough  to  warrant 
the  interest  of  a  special  committee  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
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named  circulation  manager  of 
the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Intelli¬ 
gencer  and  Newe  RegUter.  He 
was  formerly  with  the  Dayton 
(O.)  Herald  and  Journal,  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
Newt  and  aeveral  Scrippt-How- 
ard  Newspapers. 

Habsy  L.  Hawkins,  national 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin, 
has  been  initiated  into  the  ^nn- 
sylvania  State  College  chapter 
of  Alpha  Delta  Sigma,  national 
advertising  fraternity. 

Easle  Wakkfikld,  for  the  last 
two  years  a  member  of  the  New 
York  advertising  staff  of  Life 
-magazine,  has 
been  appointed 
assistant  to  the 
p  u  b,l  i  s  her . 

Wakefield  was 
formerly  asso¬ 
ciated  with 
Scripps  -  How¬ 
ard  Newspapers. 

John  B.  Mc.- 
Kznna,  city  cir¬ 
culation  super¬ 
visor  for  the 
Portland  (Ore.) 

Journal,  has 
been  named 
president  for  the  second  suc¬ 
cessive  year  of  the  Oregon 
State  Industrial  Union  Council 

(ao). 

Robebt  E.  Gough,  a  member 
ELDON  W.  ELLIS,  assistant  ad-  of  the  business  department  of 
vertislng  manager,  Paris  the  New  Orleans  Times-Pico- 
(Tex.)  Newt,  has  been 
named  advertising  manager  of 
the 

Edward  Walker,  former 
promotion  and  publicity  dlrec- 
tor  Station  WTRY,  Troy, 

N.  Y„  has  been  named  promo- 
tion  manager  of  the  Albany 
(N.  Y,)  TImes-Union,  succeeding 
Edgar  M.  Frink,  resigned  to  be- 
come  commercial  manager 
the  new  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  radio 
station,  WGLN, 

Forest  Gilmer  Bogan,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager, 

Richmond  (Va,)  Times -Dis¬ 
patch  and  Newt  Leader  has  been  yune  for  26  years,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Rich-  named  assistant  business  man- 
mond  Sales  Representatives’  As-  ager.  He  was  formerly  assistant 
soclatlon,  to  tte  business  manager  and 

Robert  W.  Ferguson,  business  production  manager.  John 
manager  of  the  Martins  Ferry  Charlton,  who  joined  the  Times- 
(O.)  Titnet-Leader,  was  elected  Picayune  business  department 
to  ttie  board  of  directors  of  the  twenty-five  years  ago,  has  been 
Martins  Ferry  Community  appointed  retail  advertising 
Chest.  manager. 

VoYLE  B.  Kendall  has  been  (Continued  on  page  40) 
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HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD,  JR.. 

editor  of  the  Winchester  (Va.) 

Eoening  Star  and  son  of  United  i 

States  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd, 

owner  of  the  Star  and  of  the 

Harrisonburg  Newt-Rec- 

ord,  has  been  elected  as  a  mem- 

ber  of  the  editorial  committee 

ot  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub- 

Ushers'  Association. 

Waltbi  B.  Chilsen,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Merrill  (Wls.) 

Daily  Herald,  has  donated  80  ttctt ■  i  tt* 

acres  of  land  in  Lincoln  County,  USUAL  Hhillt  CUT 

northern  Wisconsin,  to  the  Uid-  p«t«r  Crocket  lackson.  4V>-T*<ir- 
versity  of  Wisconsin.  old  great  grandson  oi  C.  S.  jack- 

Harry  B.  Phillips,  editor  of  son.  founder  of  the  Portland 
the  Springfield  (N.  J.)  Sun,  has  (Ore.)  loumoL  gets  a  Christmas 
been  elected  secretary  of  the  haircut  bom  BUI  CardineUi  in  the 
Springfield  Chamber  of  Com-  journal  barber  shop.  Bill  bos 
merce.  trimmed  the  hob  of  four  genera- 

Jbsse  Jones,  published  of  the  tions  of  Jacksons. 

Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  was  — 

host  recently  to  Emil  Schram,  Publishers’  Association,  is  cele- 
presldent  of  the  New  York  brating  the  birth  of  his  first 
Stock  Exchange,  who  made  the  grandson,  Justus  Craemer  HI. 
principal  address  at  the  Houston  ’The  infant  is  the  child  of  John 
Chamber  of  Commerce  annual  Justus  Craemer,  farm  editor, 
dinner.  Turlock  (Calif.)  Daily  Journal, 

Leon  J.  Wilson  of  the  C.  E.  Mrs.  Craemer. 

Palmer  Newspapers,  and  an  of¬ 
ficer  and  director  of  radio  sta¬ 
tions  at  Camden  and  Magnolia, 

Ark.,  was  the  recipient  of  the 
Hot  Springs’  Elks  Club  award 
as  the  "Outstanding  Elk  of  the 
Year.”  The  award  was  based 
on  the  civic  work  of  Wilson  for 
the  year  1946.  He  was  espe¬ 
cially  commended  for  his  work 
In  procuring  an  iron  lung  for 
the  Leo  N.  Levi  Memorial  Hos¬ 
pital  of  Hot  Springs. 

Billy  Arthur,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Jacksonville  (N.  C.) 

News  and  Views,  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  alumni 
association  in  Onslow  County, 

N.  C..  for  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Dwight, 
pubUsher  of  the  Holyoke  (Mass.) 

Transcript-Telegram,  was  re¬ 
cently  elected  vicepresident  of 
the  Holyoke  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

William  T.  Burgess,  pub¬ 
Usher  of  the  La  Crosse  (Wis.) 

Tribune  and  Leader-Prett,  and 
Clinton  F.  Karstaedt,  pubUsher 
of  the  Beloit  (Wls.)  Daily  Newt, 
have  been  elected  district  direc¬ 
tors  for  two-year  terms  by  the 
Wisconsin  State  Chamber  ot 
Commerce. 

Henry  C.  Woodyard,  pubUsher 
of  the  Spencer  (W.  Va.)  Times- 
Reeord,  has  been  named  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Spencer  Moose 
Lodge  for  the  second  term. 

Ford  F.  Rowe,  84-year-old  for¬ 
mer  pubUsher  of  the  Kalamazoo 
(Mich.)  Gazette,  and  Mrs.  Rows 
celebrated  their  60th  wedding 
anniversary  with  an  open  house 
Dec.  22.  Rowe  was  advertising 
manager  of  the  Rockford  (lU.) 

Register-Gazette  in  1899  before 
he  and  Earl  Ketle,  circulation 
manager,  bought  the  Kalanmzoo 
paper. 

Justus  Craemer,  president  of 
the  California  Press  Association 
and  past  proldent  of  both  the 
National  Editorial  Association 
and  the  California  Newspaper 
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"NEWEST  READER- 
SHIP  SURVEY  SHOWS 
NAN(jy  MOST  POPU¬ 
LAR  COMIC  IN  OUR 
PAPER.  CONGRATULA¬ 
TIONS  TO  ERNIE 
BUSHMILLER  FOR 
TURNING  OUT  A 
VERY  VALUABLE 
FEATURE. 


Charlton 


(Signed) 

LOUIS  B.  SELTZER 
EDITOR 
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Keeps  At  the  Top 

—  with  his  pioneer,  daily 
newspaper  panel,  "OFF  THE 
RECORD”  (and  Sunday 
page).  If  your  territory  is 
open,  we’d  be  pleased  to 
quote. 
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F.  T.  (TOM)  HUMPHREY,  one- 

time  editor  and  co-publiaher 
of  the  Oregon  City  (Ore.)  £n- 
terpriae  and 
prior  to  that 
editor  md  eo- 
publlriier  of  ttte 
Han/ord(Calll) 

Morning  lour- 
not,  hai  re¬ 
turned  to  the 
Poftload  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal  as 
aaweiate  editor 
of  the  editorial 
page.  He  pre¬ 
viously  spent 
seven  years 
with  the  Jour¬ 
nal  as  an  editorial  writer,  leav¬ 
ing  to  go  into  government  ser¬ 
vice.  During  the  last  three 
years,  he  has  been  engaged  in 
public  relations  woA  for  the 
aircraft  industries,  movies  and 
public  utilities  in  Cidlfomia  and 
Oregoo. 

Ronon  L.  Vkubt,  formerly 
of  the  IndiaaapoHs  Ttmes,  has 
been  named  managing  editor  of 
die  Ports  (Tex.)  News. 
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Witk  which  his  hca  ■eised:  The  Joor- 
asUtt.  cmMwIwd  Macch  34.  ISM:  News- 
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llar^  1.  1S94;  Editor  m  Pnbliahcr.  Dw 
esiBbcr  7,  19U1:  Adrettisias.  FcbniuT 
1,  IKU.  Tides  Patsalod  sod  Bcsictrrod. 

Cowtoati  coofrishted  IMS. _ 

Tns  Canoe  A  Pususasa  Co.,  lac. 

Jams  WaicBT  Baowa 

Pvrtidtut _ 

Gcnrral  FaWitohoa  Ofictti 
Smatcoalh  FIsar.  Tiam  Tenor 
4U  St.  ABisadwar.WysrhlS.N.Y. 
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John  F.  Cabboll  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  city  editor  of  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  succeeding 
Russell  P.  Johnson  who  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  position  of  executive 
editor  of  the  Wichita  (Kans.) 
Eagle.  Carroll  was  formerly 
aria  the  Logansport  (Ind.) 
Pharos-Tribune.  John  H.  Ma- 
cnx,  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Tribune  has  also  resigned  to 
Join  the  Automotive  Safety 
Foundation,  Washington,  D.  C. 
R.  J.  Ames  and  F.  C.  Andbbson 
have  Joined  the  editorial  staff. 

Hack  Milleb  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  intermountain  edi¬ 
tor,  Salt  Lidce  City  (Utah) 
Deseret  News,  to  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  He  was  succeeded  in  his 
old  Job  by  bge  Fobd,  former 
assitant  city  editor  and  makeup 
editor.  Ted  Cannon  has  been 
named  makeup  editor. 

DAvm  Botteb,  reporter  for  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News 
and  former  Nieman  Fellow  at 
Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  has 
been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the 
Washington  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the 
News  as  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  bu¬ 
reau  chief. 

Wtlbub  G. 

Lewis,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Roch- 
ESTEB  (N.  Y.) 

Democrat  and 
Chronicle,  is 
teaching  a 

course  in  news  writing  at  the 
Rochester  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology. 

Jambs  H.  Denison,  former 
statehouse  correspondent  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  and  news  edi¬ 
tor  from  1938  to  1940,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  staff  of  Michigan  State  Col- 
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Mosceae.  N«ne  BOittr;  Battr  FUisl, 
William  Bsm,  Hsus  M.  SrAOinoa, 
Pntwm;  Jamet  Hailstt,  Upawail 
Jamas  Wuset  Baewa.  Ja..  PnHitktr: 
Cbaslbs  T.  Stvaet,  Crarrol  Umtttr 
amd  Adrtrtisima  Dinetrr;  Josiam  B. 
Kssaat,  MeHuUmt  ami  Kttiarch  Mam- 
Gsosga  B.  SiEAn.  CinattHm 
■;  Bbitt  Loo  Hjcea  CImtmfiti 
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Wathimptm  4,  D.  C.,  Bmrtaa,  Jamss  J. 
Bunsa.  1277  Naiamal  Pmt  BUt..  Tde- 

phonr  Mctroeolitan  0S23-0S34. _ 

Chiemao  Bmremm.  810  Lomion  GAsrAw- 
Ut  6r  Accident  Btdg.,  360  No.  Michigan 
Ave.,  CUcm  1,  fu.  Tcl.,  State  4898; 
Gmooge  a.  BsAADaNsuac,  Biitor;  Hsaar 
E.  Black,  Advertising  Rerretentmtive. 
Pkiloieifima  Bmremn,  1046  Coaamereiol 
Tenet  Bldg..  ISIk  ami  Market  Su..  PkOm. 
3.  Pa.,  TcL  BltahM  6-4382;  CnaaLaa 

W.  Poaa.  Corretgomiemt. _ 

Pmeifie  Comet  BMtoe,  CAMraaiA.  WAtaoa. 
Mille  Bmildlag.  Sam  Peamcitco  4;  Tele- 
phone.  Sottef  1393. 

Paeife  Coaei 
Doacaa  a.  , 

Franciaco  4;  Teieaboae,  Setter  1393; 
and  408  Pereklmg  Simon  Bmidtmg,  Lap 
Anaelea  13;  Tdephene,  Mlcliiaao  0921. 
Lomdom,  Emglami,  oPice:  Allaa  Dsla- 
aoaa,  Mammger;  mddreee  c/o  F.  W. 
BrUg^^Ud.,  37  Norfolk  Stnet,  Lorn- 

Parie,  Feamee,  BiUar,  Gaoeas  Laecs- 
laaa,  48  Avtmmo  do  Paeie,  Vimceemot, 

CSeime),  France. _ 

SoaacaiPnoa  BAiia:  Br  mail  parable  in 
adranoe:  United  Statea  and  Ida^  Faa- 
aeaaisea  M  per  rear:  Canada.  84.50; 
Foreisn,  $5.  indudins  Year  Book 
nnmbn'. 


Robebta  Applegate,  a  member 
of  the  Lansing,  Mich.,  bureau. 
Associated  Press,  has  been  ap- 
iwinted  press  secretary  in  the 
executive  office  by  Kim  Sigler, 
Michigan  governor-elect,  who 
takes  otBce  Jan.  1.  She  will  be 
the  first  woman  press  secretary 
in  the  history  of  the  executive 
office. 

Robert  S.  Johnson,  reporter 
of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Prett- 
Scimitar,  was  recently  awarded 
the  Bronze  Star. 

William  Bennett,  of  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  has 
Joined  the  financial  staff  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Don 
Irwin  has  been  transferred  from 
the  cl^  hall  beat.  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  to  cover 
the  legislature. 

Thomas  O'Leabt,  assistant 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Timet,  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  Scran¬ 
ton  Chapter  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild. 

CLAtniE  Ramset,  manager  of 
the  Houston,  Tex.,  bureau  of  the 
United  Press,  will  head  the 
Edinburg,  Tex.,  bureau  after  a 
month’s  vacation.  He  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  Houston  by  John 
Hartzell  of  the  U.P.  bureau  in 
Denver. 

Dorotht  Todd  Foster,  a  mem¬ 


ber  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch  since 
1937  and  a  past 
president  of  the 
Ohio  Newspa¬ 
per  Women's 
Amoelation,  has 
received  an  ap¬ 
pointment  from 
the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  to  the  De- 
partment  of 
Public  Informa¬ 
tion  of  the 
United  States 
Military  G  o  v  - 
emment  in  Ko¬ 
rea.  Mrs.  Fos¬ 
ter  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Dispatch  Sunday  Magazine, 
locally-edited  rotogravure  sec¬ 
tion. 

Jim  Fuller,  formerly  with  the 
United  Press  in  Texas,  and  re¬ 
cently  publicity  director  of  the 
San  Diego  Bombers,  a  profes¬ 
sional  football  team,  has  been 
named  assistant  sports  editor  of 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Daily 
Journal.  Monroe  McConnell, 
'former  sports  editor  of  the  San 
Diego  Union,  has  also  joined  the 
sports  staff  of  the  Journal. 

Dorothy  Collins,  former  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Newt,  is  now  in  the 
fashion  department  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company  in 
New  York  City. 

William  J.  Graham,  editor  of 
the  Manitou  Springe  (Colo.) 
Journal,  and  former  mayor  of 
the  ci^,  has  been  elected  treas¬ 
urer  of  El  Paso  County. 

Henry  Eddy,  artist  for  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Cincinnati 
(Siapter  of  the  American  Busi¬ 
ness  Club. 

Walter  E.  Whitaker,  who 
handled  the  Graham  county  seat 
news  beat  for  the  Burlington 
(N.  C.)  Times-News  for  a  year 
tefore  entering  the  Army,  has 
rejoined  the  staff  as  Graham  re¬ 
porter,  after  military  discharge. 
Hun  ^cxxr,  who  was  Graham 


Tufty-Deor  Link 

leisey  City.  N.  I-  —  EsthDr 
Van  Wagoner  TuHt-  vdw 
started  her  Washington  news 
bureau  10  years  ago  lor  28 
Michigan  newspapers,  and  J. 
Albert  Dear.  Jr.  president  and 
editor  oi  the  Jersey  JoumaL 
here  hove  become  associated 
in  a  new  Washington  news 
bureau  with  Mrs.  Tufty  as 
chleL  Dear  is  also  president 
of  Dear  Publication  &  Radio. 
Inc.  Mrs.  Tufty  will  operate 
the  Esther  Von  Weqroner  Tufty 
News  Bureau  and  the  new 
bureau  as  a  Joint  enterprise 
with  an  increased  staff  and 
coverage. 

reporter*  during  part  of  Whit¬ 
aker’s  absence,  has  been  placed 
on  general  assignment. 

Earl  de  Soto,  San  Francisco 
Examiner  veteran,  has  been 
named  chief  of  that  newspaper’s 
Oakland,  Calif.,  editorial  staff. 

Royal  Roussel,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Prett, 
was  aboard  a  Pan  American 
Clipper  making  the  first  Inter 
national  Gateway  fiight  from 
Houston,  Tex.,  to  Mexico  City 
recently.  Also  aboard  were; 
Bud  Colegrove,  city  editor  .and 
Mary  Frazer  of  the  Press.  W.  H. 
Gardner,  Dolores  Ison  and 
photographer  Bill  Nottingham 
of  the  Houston  Post,  and  Alli¬ 
son  Sanders  and  photographer 
Paul  R.  Seals  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle. 

Boyce  House,  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.,  newspaperman  and  col¬ 
umnist,  is  author  of  a  new  book, 
"Cowtown  Columnist,”  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  stories  and  tall  tales  of 
Texas. 

Santoro  Goltz,  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  sports  staff,  Kewau- 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


Flying  into  the  uncharted  wilds  of  snowbound 
Tibetan  mountains  to  encounter  the  unknown.  .  .  . 
A  new  espisode  in  adventure  for  Terry  and  ol*  Hotshot. 
Tibetan  monb  and  lamasaries— conniving  women— gun 
play  and  love-play.  ...  All  of  the  best  that's  made 
’Terry"  the  best.  .  .  .  Your  readers'll  love  iti 
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Vy  of  fomilies  »n 
COyoty  r^qdingMinn^ 
apolis  Sunday  Tribune 


40%  Of  more 
coverage 

20%  to  40% 
coverage 

107o  to  20% 
coverage 


it•••one  of  America’s 
great  coverage  buys« 


Minneapolis  Star  •  *  *  Minneapolis  Tribune 


THREE  ME.'S  TALK  IT  OVER 

lam*!  S.  Pop*.  LouiariU*  Couiiar-IouraoL  spaoking:  C  G.  Wallington, 
Kansas  CitT  Star,  and  Felix  McKnight  D^as  News,  at  the  recent 
Managing  Editors  meeting  in  Los  Angeles. 


Atheist  Stories 
Covered  Fully 
In  S.  Fe  Dailies 

Sah  nuNcisco  —  "Print  the 
news  only"  hes  been  the  policy 
here  in  treating  two  stor^  on 
atheism. 

Eadi  newspaper  has  given  its 
Blare  of  information.  The  stories 
have  received  good  space  but 
editorial  comment  has  been 
lacking  except  on  the  part  of 
the  Monitor,  Catholic  diocese 
weekly. 

First  story  involved  a  radio 
station's  decision  to  air  the 
broadcast  of  Robert  Harold 
Scott — after  Scott  waged  a  five- 
year  llAt  and  had  obtained  a 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  ruling  in  his  favor. 

Second  story  protested  the 
use  of  the  word  God  in  the 
schoolroom.  Both  cases  are 
patently  in  their  early  rounds, 
with  the  radio  station  not  yet 
decided  if  Scott  will  be  on  its 
time  again  and  possibility  of 
court  action  seen  in  the  s^ool 
issue. 

“We  have  not  yet  made  up  eur 
minds.  We  have  not  actaally 
decided  yet  what  to  do,”  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  Station  KQW  ad¬ 
vised  when  asked  if  Scott  would 
be  permitted  a  second  session 
at  the  microphone  on  a  Sunday 
morning.  Fred  Ruegg,  KQW 
program  director,  explained 
that  the  FCC  ruling  had  been,  in 
effect,  that  time  should  be  sold 
to  an  atheist  to  enable  him  to 
give  his  views  as  long  as  the 
station  gave  time  to  churches. 
He  said  churches  were  still  on 
the  KQW  log. 

KQWs  ii^eclsion  was  not 
ended  by  a  poll  of  listener  reac¬ 
tion  to  Scott’s  lone  broadcast  of 
Nov.  17.  A  tally  of  5000  letters 
showed  78%  opposed  to  permit¬ 
ting  air  time  for  a  message  on 
atheism,  24%  upholding  Scott's 
plea  for  the  right  to  air  his 
views.  Of  the  24%  only  a  few 
subscribed  to  atheism. 

Background  of  the  case  con 
tains  five  years  of  fighting  for 
atheism.  During  this  period 
KQW,  KPO  and  KFRC  were 
asked  for  time  by  Scott,  who 
then  petitioned  the  FCC  to  re¬ 
voke  the  licenses  of  the  stations. 
After  the  FCC  ruling,  KQW 
permitted  one  broadcast. 

Charles  Massey,  managing 
editor,  San  Francisco  Netot, 
said  his  paper  had  used  stories 
on  the  FCC  ruling,  on  Uie  broad¬ 
cast  itself  and  on  the  protest 
that  followed,  James  Bales, 
managing  editor,  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin,  reported  that  pa- 

eer  used  stories  on  the  decision 
ut  had  confined  the  broadcast 
to  the  radio  log.  The  San 
Francisco  Examiner  and  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  also 
used  concise  news  stories. 

The  Rev.  Hugh  Donohue,  in 
the  Monitor,  assailed  the  atheis¬ 
tic  broadcast. 

Charges  that  the  California 
State  Constitution’s  sectarian 
clause  had  been  violated  were 
made  in  the  protest  against  use 
I  of  a  “Thanks  to  God”  chant 

I  said  daily  by  schoolchildren. 

I  The  story  received  page  one 

I  play  in  some  cases. 
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nee  (Ill.)  Star  Courier,  bar 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  tte 
Madison  Wisconsin  State  Jour¬ 
nal  as  a  Capitol  reporter.  He  was 
publisher  of  a  weekly  in  Wel¬ 
come,  Minn.,  before  ttie  war. 

Vernon  W.  Wiluams,  one¬ 
time  staff  member  of  the  Janes¬ 
ville  (Wis.)  Gazette’s  radio  sta¬ 
tion  WOLO,  has  been  named 
manager  of  the  station. 

John  J.  Kerrigan,  a  member 
of  the  local  staff  of  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  (Del.)  Joumal-Every  Eve¬ 
ning,  has  been  appointed  signal 
officer  on  the  staff  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  National  Guard. 

Joseph  Collis  of  the  staff  of 
the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Record, 
has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Newspkper  Guild  chapter  in 
that  city. 

Mart  Horstmann,  formerly 
with  International  News  Service 
in  San  Francisco,  is  now  chief 
of  the  newly-opened  INS  bureau 
in  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  Don  Miller, 
at  one  time  with  INS  in  New 
York,  is  now  with  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  bureau. 

CoMDR.  Thomas  A.  Brooks, 
makeup  man  and  assistant  news 
editor  of  the  New  York  Joumal- 
American,  recently  returned  to 
his  old  Job  of  radio  editor.  He 
had  that  title  for  16  years  before 
entering  the  Navy. 

Everton  Conger  and  Bill  Mc- 
Neany  have  joined  the  editorial 
staff.  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Telegram. 

Van  MAcNAra  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal,  has 
joined  the  day  staff  of  the 
Winston-Salem  Sentinel. 

Alfred  F.  Conners,  a  financial 
writer  for  the  United  Press,  and 
Mrs.  Conners  recently  an¬ 
nounced  the  birth  of  a  daughter. 

Walter  Golden,  a  reporter  on 
the  Scronton  (Pa.)  Times,  and 
Mrs.  Golden  recently  announced 
the  birth  of  a  son. 


Wedciing  Bells 


JUDITH  PEKOTTO  SULZ¬ 
BERGER,  youngest  daughter 
of  Arthur  Hats  Sulzrerger. 
publisher  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  Mrs.  Sulzberger,  and 


Matthew  Rosenschein,  Jr.,  a 
student  of  the  medical  school 
of  Columbia  University,  at  the 
home  of  her  parents  in  White 
.Plains,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  22. 

Perry  Hill,  chief  of  the  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis.,  bureau  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel;  and  Mary  Jane 
Burnett  in  Evanston,  HI., 
Dec.  6. 

Earl  Vacariu,  news  editor 
and  Carol  Vernon,  reporter, 
Martins  Ferry  ( O. )  Times  Lead¬ 
er,  recently. 

Wayne  J.  Causie,  assistant 
circulation  manager  of  the  Jack- 
son  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot,  and 
Mildred  Miles,  in  Jackson,  re¬ 
cently. 

Whitney  Martin,  sports  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Associated  Press 
in  New  York,  and  Mas.  Betty 
SnxiMAN  in  New  York,  Dec.  19. 

Dorothy  Wynn  Downes,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  employes' 
magazine  of  the  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company,  and  R.  B. 
Rickard  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Philipsburg  (Pa.)  Daily 
Journal,  Dec.  23. 

Kathryn  Briggs  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Appleton 
(Wis.)  Daily  Post-Crescent,  and 
Robert  Greenwald,  in  Milwau¬ 
kee,  recently. 

a 

Reach  70,000  Goal 

The  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning 
Star  and  Register-Republic  has 
reported  its  total  net  paid  circu- 
iation  amounted  to  70,027  sub¬ 
scribers  in  December,  just  27 
over  the  goal  set  for  1946  by 
700  carriers. 


Conham  Views 
Dailies  Strong 
Despite  Radio 

Miami  Beach,  Fla.  —  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  are  in  a 
stronger  position  today  than 
ever  before  despite  15  years  of 
prophecy  that  radio  spelled 
their  doom,  Erwin  D,  Canham, 
editor  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  and  vieepresident  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  told  members  of 
the  Florida  Press  Association 
meeting  here  recently. 

His  words  of  chMr  were 
coupled  with  words  of  caution. 
He  warned  *he  editors  that  to 
maintain  this  position  they  must 
strive  continually  for  more 
factual  r^iortlng,  news  coverage 
that  will  build  public  confidence 
—  with  an  eye  ever  on  the 
changing  times. 

An  international  paper  cartel 
was  blamed  for  the  critical 
newsprint  shortage  by  John  H. 
Perry,  Sr.,  New  York,  in  a  talk 
before  the  editors. 

Perry,  owner  of  the  Jackson¬ 
ville  Journal  and  a  string  of 
Florida  weekly  newspapers, 
said  Canadian  newsprint  man¬ 
ufacturers  are  "repeating  a 
conspiracy  tor  which  many 
paid  fines  after  the  first  world 
war  for  violating  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  act.” 

Perry  denied  that  he  was  pu^ 
ting  the  “squeeze”  on  country 
newspapers  by  allegedly  forcing 
them  to  buy  his  printed  serv¬ 
ices  through  Western  Newspa¬ 
per  Union,  a  supply  house 
owned  by  Perry. 

Stuart  Richeson,  vicepresident 
of  the  Virginia  Paper  Co.,  pre¬ 
dicted  an  end  of  the  newsprint 
shortage  by  1947. 

Clayton  Rand,  editor  of  the 
Gulfport  (Miss.)  Dixie  Guid^ 
attacked  the  paternalistic  trend 
in  government. 

Lloyd  W.  Herrin  of  the  Cab 
irhan  News  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent,  succeeding  Edwin  A.  Min- 
ninger  of  the  Stuart  News. 

Fred  Fitzgerald  of  the  Day¬ 
tona  Beach  Observer  was 
elected  first  vieepresident; 
Loyal  Frisbie  of  the  Polk  Coun¬ 
ty  Democrat,  Bartow,  second 
vieepresident,  and  Russell  Kay 
was  reelect^  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 


luenty-sixlh  year 

The  staff  of  Science  Service  extends 
the  greetings  of  the  holiday  season 
to  the  Fourth  Estate . 

May  our  accurate,  interesting  news  stories, 
written  by  the  largest  editorial  staff  in  the 
world  covering  science  exclusively,  continue 
to  give  you  top  information  in  every  field  of 
science,  through  the  coming  year. 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

1719  N  Street,  NorthweBt,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
IFotoon  Davis,  Director 
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People,  people,  everywhere- 
and  Norfolk  continues  full 
speed  ahead-It  is  one  of  ttie 
nation's  ihost  active  big-time 
marketsl  If  you  want  to  SELL 
Tidewater  people  TELL  Tide¬ 
water  people  through  these 
favorite  Tidewater  Newspapers. 


Mombors  of  Amoricon  Nowtpopor  AdvorHting  Notwork 


THE  PHOTO  ABOVE  SHOWS  how  26,000 
football  fans  (a  record  crowd)  overflowed 
Foreman  Field,  November  28,  1946,  to  see 
the  Championship  Game  between  Granby 
and  Maury,  two  Norfolk  High  School  teams. 
Granby  won  the  title  and  its  3 1  st  consecutive 
game!  Another  overflow  crowd  was  pres* 
ent  1 0  days  later  to  witness  Norfolk's  Oyster 
Bowl  game  when  Granby  won  over  Clifton 
High  of  Clifton,  N.  J.,  thereby  gaining  an 
invitation  to  meet  the  Lynn.  Mass.  High  in 
Miami's  Orange  Bowl  Christmas  Day. 
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vidual  writer  for  the  best  ezem- 
nowsinon  pie  of  writing  during  the  pre- 
•ei  .  «sr*1ll  ■  ceding  calendar  year,  other  uan 

lO  ^I0t  WlUlQO  news  reporting,  but  including 
___  ,  ,  columns  (serious  or  humorous), 

lAfntlTirr  AlU’/n’/4o  feature  articles  and  editorials.” 
vvnullg  Awaras  ^  corporaUon,  which  bears 
Washimgton — The  Wendell  Li.  the  name  of  the  1040  Republican 
Wlllikie  Awards  for  Journalism  Presidential  candidate  who  died 
Corporation  has  announced  that  in  1044,  was  set  up  to  encourage 
it  plans  to  provide  three  cash  cooperation  among  authors.  Jour- 
prizes  annually  for  excellence  nallsts  and  publishers  of  the 
in  Negro  Journalism.  The  group  white  and  Negro  races  and  to 
will  present:  give  public  recognition  to  ac- 

"1.  $250  cash  and  a  suitable  compllahments  of  the  Negro 
plaque  to  the  bona  fide  Negro  pi'ess. 

newspaper  whose  Journalism  It  is  headed  by  Douglas  S. 
during  the  preceding  calendar  Freeman  of  the  Richmond  Netos- 
year  has  shown  the  best  exam-  header,  and  its  directors  also  in- 
ple  of  public  service  which  con-  elude  Paul  Bellamy,  of  the 
tributes  to  the  greater  enjoy-  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Colum- 
ment  of  the  dmnocratic  way  of  nist  Marquis  Childs,  Jonathan 
life  by  all  people.  W.  Daniels,  of  the  Raleiph  News 

“2.  $250  in  cash  to  an  Indi-  and  Observer,  and  Mark  F.  Eth- 
vidual  writer  for  the  best  exam-  ridge,  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
pie  of  objective  newspaper  re-  Journal  and  Louisville  Timet. 
porting  during  the  preceding  Tentative  plans  are  to  an- 
calendar  year.  nounce  the  swards  for  1946  at 

"3.  $250  in  cash  to  an  indi-  a  dinner  in  Washington  Feb.  23. 


Dedlies  Urged 
To  Collect 
Waste  Paper 

CmcAQO  —  A  suggestion  that 
nempaper  delivery  facilities  be 
used  In  reverse  to  collect  old 
nearspapers,  which,  in  turn,  can 
be  sent  back  to  the  paper  mills 
to  help  relieve  the  paper  diort- 
agSL  was  made  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune  in  an  editorial  last 
week. 

‘Instead  of  crying  about  the 
shortage,”  stated  the  Tribune, 
'let  publlAen  use  their  circu¬ 
lation  organizations  to  pick  pp 
the  50%  of  their  newspapers 
that  are  now  wasted  after  being 
read.  Efflcient  application  of 
such  a  collection  scheme  would 
go  far  toivard  relieving  the 
neivsprint  crisis.” 

The  Tribune  pointed  out  it  is 
estimated  that  on^  half  of  the 
newspapers  sold  get  bode  to  the 
mills  for  reworking.  ”Used 
newsprint  can.  if  necessary,  be 
reconverted  into  more  news- 
print.”  said  the  Tribune.  “It 
can  be.  and  is.  used  in  making 
a  wide  variety  of  other  paper 
products.  If  manufacturers  of 
mese  products  can  buy  scrap 
paper,  they  don’t  have  to  in¬ 
vade  the  woodpulp  market  for 
materials.” 

Set  Solea  Record 

Toaomro  —  Combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  Canadian  daily  news- 
mipers  now  is  more  than  3,000,- 
000  copies  dally,  the  Canadian 
Dally  Newspaper  Association  re¬ 
ported  Dee.  19.  Gain  in  circu¬ 
lation  has  been  steady  since 
1939,  but  present  Ogures  ex¬ 
ceed  ttiat  year’s  by  nearly 
1,000,000. 

The  gain  has  been  made  des¬ 
pite  a  50%  increase  in  news¬ 
print  prices  during  the  last  two 
years,  and  a  20%  Jump  in  labor 
costs  which  forced  many  dailies 
to  increase  their  price.  Increased 
circulation  in  member  papers, 
ttie  association  said,  is  good 
news  to  advertisers  because 
mlUine  rates  now  are  at  a  new 
low. 


Shebergan,  Wis.  —  The 
Sheboygan  Daily  Proas  has 
boon  died  by  tho  Masioa  of 
Lopoia,  Inc.  oa  boing  “dM 
only  ono  nowapapor  and  ono 
group  ei  eairlor  boyO”  in  the 
oniiro  Unitod  Statos  “coneoia- 
ing  Iheaasohras  about  lepors”. 
Tho  Proas  bos  boon  baeldag 
tho  18th  annual  campaign  ol 
tho  group.  In  1929  Charloe  E. 
Broughton,  editor,  instituted 
the  Brat  campaign  for  tho 
group.  Carrier  beys  have 
placed  pig  bonks  in  public 
buildings,  schools,  stores, 
offices  and  manufacturing 
plants,  to  receive  voluntary 
contributions  for  core  imd 
treatment  of  lepers  in  China. 


PACEMAKER 
I  Buying  Habits 


The  buying  power  o»  Florido'r  permonenl  yeor 
'round  reddentv  plus  4  ^2  million  onnuol  viiHor* 
from  oil  over  the  U.S.A.  conOHute  o  potent  morVet 
(or  worthwhile  produch...ood  the  perfect  morhet 

to  develop  notioool  buying  hobit*.  As  Florido  buy*. 


the  notioni  Reoeh  this  recepHve 


The  papers  have  fou^  carriers 
can  make  their  city  delivery  in 
about  half  the  time  it  took  be¬ 
fore,  when  the  boys  were  only 
using  bicycles,  according  to 
Earl  Bflller,  circulation  manager. 

New  En^and  Meeting 
THE  81st  annual  convention  of 
the  New  England  Association 
of  Circulation  Managers  will  be 
held  at  the  Hotel  Statler  Eloston, 
Jan.  22-23.  Morris  Shorr,  Woon¬ 
socket  (R.  L)  Call,  is  prudent. 

Diehl  with  G.N&R 

W.  A.  Dbhl,  formerly  with 
John  Budd  Co.,  has  Joined  the 
Chicago  sales  staff  of  Gilman. 
NieoU  k  Ruthman,  publishers' 
representatives. 


In  FleridCs  three  moior  morkets  end  their  trading 
territories,  at  low  cost .. .  through  the  odvertising 
columns  of  Florido's  three  great  Morning  Doilies. 


CLEVELAND 


•  Although  the  first  patent  for  a  formula  for  manufactured  paint  was 
issued  to  another  Clevelander  in  1867,  the  real  father  of  the  modem  paint 
industry  was  Henry  A.  Sherwin.  After  four  years  in  a  wholesale  and  retail 
paint  establishment,  Mr.  Sherwin  joined  with  Edward  P.  Williams  in  1870, 
forming  Sherwin-Williams  &  Co.  The  first  S-W  products  were  produced  in 
1873  and  began  to  literally  "cover  the  earth"  even  before  their  famous 
trade  mark  appeared  in  1895. 

The  first  factory,  employing  twelve  persons,  was  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Cleveland  plant.  With  headquarters  still  in  Cleveland,  this  vast 
organization — the  world's  largest  manufacturer  of  paints  and  insecticides— 
employs  more  than  10,000  persons  in  25  plants  in  17  cities. 

Cleveland  is  also  the  home  of  The  Clidden  Company,  the  world’s  second 
largest  manufacturer  of  paints.  Many  other  companies  producing  special  fin¬ 
ishes  for  special  purposes  are  also  located  here.  No  other  city  has  contributed 
so  much  toward  the  protection  of  so  many  things  against  wear  and  weather. 


Sure  protection  for  your  sales  and  distributimi 
in  Cleveland  can  be  found  in  The  Cleveland 
Press  and  its  Power  of  Preaatige,  which  means: 
Power  to  do  good;  Power  to  move  goodt. 
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PROMOTION 

Market  Data  Book 
Features  Pictures 


By  T.  S.  brin 

IT  MUST  be  that  there  really 
ia  aomethlnc  in  that  Califor¬ 
nia  aunshine.  Promotiona  that 
reach  ua  from  newapapera  in 
Chdifomia  aeem  to  have  luat  a 
little  extra  brightneaa  and 
aparkle  about  them,  a  clean, 
lolden  feeling.  Thia  is  a  con- 
aidered  and  objective  statement 
Consider,  for  instance,  this 
market  data  brochure  from  the 
PamuUna  Star-Netoa.  It  la.  Pro¬ 
motion  Bfanager  Lee  Smith  tella 
us,  “the  most  complete  booklet 
of  its  kind  ever  prepared  on  the 
Pasadena  market,  and*  althoiigh 
I  it  is  far  from  perfect,  it  does 
give  a  rather  comprehensive 
I  picture  of  our  market.” 

Simplidtr  Qiad 
Well,  perfection  is  something 
we  don’t  know  about.  Maybe 
there  is  no  such  animal  as  a 
perfect  market  data  book.  This 
one,  for  instance,  could  use  an 
index.  But  if  a  market  data 
book’s  Job  is  (1)  to  give  you 
the  essential  facts  about  a  mar¬ 
ket,  and  (2)  to  make  you  in¬ 
terred  in  that  market  —  this 
one  does  the  trick. 

What  Impresses  mainly  about 
this  Pasadena  job  is  its  utter 
simplicity.  It  makes  lavish  and 
clever  use  of  photos,  not  by  do¬ 
ing  anything  fancy  with  ttiem, 
but  merely  by  using  one  photo 
on  each  page,  running  it  large, 
cutting  it  square,  so  that  ttie 
picture  does  the  selling. 

Copy  blocks  cut  into  each 
picture  are  kept  small  and 
simple  so  as  not  to  hurt  the 
photo’s  values.  They  recite 
their  information  brie^,  keep¬ 
ing  the  plug  to  a  minimum. 
Running  through  this  book — 
seeing  the  beautiful  sunlit  pho¬ 
tos  ci  the  Rose  Bowl,  the  Tour¬ 
nament  of  Roses,  the  Hunting- 
ton  Library,  the  Pasadena  Com¬ 
munity  Playhouse,  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Institute  of  Technology,  the 
Mount  Wilson  Observatory,  etc. 
— ^is  for  us  as  exciting  as  run¬ 
ning  through  a  travel  bureau. 

If  it  makes  media  men  act  up 
the  way  it  has  made  us  act  up 
— ^Lee  Smith  has  a  swell  market 
data  book  to  his  credit. 

Turo  Estates 

OR  CONSIDER  —  remaining  in 
California  —  this  souvenir 
booklet  which  the  Sacramento 
Bee  Is  now  handling  to  visitors 
to  its  plant  and  to  its  affiliated 
radio  ^tion,  KFBK.  It’s  titled 
“Two  States,”  and  through 
simple  copy  and  simple  photos 
it  tells  the  story  of  both  Mc- 
Clatchy  news  mediums. 

Here  again,  what  mainly  im¬ 
presses  is  the  simplicity  of  the 
Job.  Nothing  tricky  is  attempt¬ 
ed,  either  in  copy  or  photo  or 
deagn.  The  result  is  a  clean 
and  forceful  promotion. 

Bradley  Riter,  public  relations 
editor  of  the  McClatchy  News¬ 
papers,  reports  an  Increasing 
number  of  visitors  to  the  papers’ 
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plants  in  Sacramento  and  Fres¬ 
no  and  to  the  radio  stations. 
This  booklet  was  done  to  an¬ 
swer  their  demands.  A  similar 

Job  has  been  done  for  the 
'resno  Bee  and  KMJ. 

Box  Score  and  More 
SUMNER  COLLINS,  promotion 
manager  of  the  New  York 
Joumal-American  is  telling  a 
good  one  these  days.  It’s  about 
a  picture  of  the  Dodgers  the 
Journal  -  American  ran  some 
weeks  ago.  With  the  picture, 
on  the  sports  pages,  was  a  little 
coupon.  This  offered  fans  a 
copy  of  the  photo.  Only  charge 
was  a  nickel  for  handling. 

The  fans  bit.  Sumner  sweated, 
but  he  mailefi  mit  45,000  pictures 
to  45.000  eager  fans.  When  he 
got  over  that,  he  sat  him  down 
and  turned  out  a  little  folder 
reporting  the  incident  to  adver¬ 
tisers.  The  folder  reproduced 
the  Dodgers  photo.  It  also  re¬ 
produced  the  coupon. 

Now  get  this.  In  a  couple  of 
days,  Sumner  started  sweating 
all  over  again.  Clipped  out  of 
his  promotional  folder  came 
batches  of  the  coupon  asking 
for  that  picture  of  dem  bums. 
The  folder  pulled  more  than 
100  coupon  requests,  strictly 
extra-curricular  for  it,  but  proof 
to  Sumner  that  his  folder  was 
read. 

In  the  Bog 

TWO  ITEMS  from  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post  -  Gazette  —  a  re¬ 
search  report  on  wholesale  dry 
goods  sales  in  the  market,  and 
a  folder  highspotting  the  fact 
that  “Bab'es  Mean  Business.  110 
million  dollars  worth  of  it — in 
Pittsburgh.” 

From  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune — an  Interesting  lit¬ 
tle  booklet  containing  selections 
"from  some  of  the  good  press 
columns  of  the  state,  chosen  by 
the  svrlters  themselves.”  It  is  a 
pleasant  little  hook  that  comes 
haonllv  at  the  Christmas  seaso”. 
“Columns,  Too.”  la  the  title,  if 
you’d  like  to  have  one  for  your¬ 
self. 

And  don’t  miss  the  American 
Weekly’s  series  of  trade  paper 
advertLsements  on  the  12  hnstc 
human  interests.  You’ll  want  to 
study  these  because  they  are 
good  promotion,  and  because 
they  have  a  lesson  for  everv 
one  of  use  concerned  with  sell¬ 
ing. 

Good  reading — and  good  pro¬ 
motion— comes  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Weefciv  in  a  pocket-size 
volume  titled  “The  American 
Digest.”  Condenses  and  reprints 
from  a  month’s  issues  of  the 
Weekly.  Inside  front  cover  and 
all  of  back  cover  are  used  for 
promotional  messages.  .  .  .  Sure¬ 
ly  you’re  not  missing  the  “R'd- 
dle  Me  This”  trade  paper  series 
of  ffie  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette? 
Corny?  Sure.  But  good! 
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For  Dcrta  on  Weddings 
A  NEW  form  used  by  the  Upper 
Darby  (Pa.)  News  for  obtain¬ 
ing  full  information  on  wed¬ 
dings  contain  a  section  devoted 
to  “Facts  About  Both  Bride  and 
Groom  Which  Mav  Be  of  Inter¬ 
est  to  Readers.”  In  parenthesis 
it  calls  for  (How  you  met?  If 
there  was  any  special  signiii- 
canee  to  the  meeting?  Club, 
fraternal  affiliations?  Your 
schooling?  School  honors?  Pres 
ent  employment?  Military  rec¬ 
ord  in  World  War  H?  Any  soe 
cial  vocational  training  either 
of  you  may  have  had?) 

Bulletin  Service 
INSTEAD  of  publishing  an  ex 
tra  for  a  municioal  election 
result,  the  North  Adams  ( Mass. ) 
Transcript  posted  bulletins  in  35 
stores  for  the  benefit  of  those 
vAml  were  out  late  at  night,  ot 
en  route  to  work  early  In  the 
morning. 

All-Star  Entertcdnnient 
OUTSTANDING  football  play 
ers  in  Wisconsin  high  schools 
were  guests  of  the  Madison 
Capital  Times  and  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  for  a  weekend  of 
entertainment  in  Madison,  un¬ 
der  the  guidance  of  Henry  J. 
McCormick.  State  Journal  sports 
editor,  and  Hank  Casserly,  Capi¬ 
tal  Times  sports  editor. 

Carol  Supplement 
ONE  to  keep  In  mind  for  next 
year;  The  Holyoke  (Mass.) 
Transcript-Telegram  published  a 
six-page  Christmas  Carol  Sup¬ 
plement.  containing  familiar 
Yule  songs  and  advertising. 

Christmas  Book 
THE  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal 
has  sent  its  25th  annual  Christ¬ 
mas  book  to  publishers,  editors 
and  leading  advertising  men 
throughout  the  country.  This 
year’s  gift  is  “Mary  Cullen’s 
Northwest  Cook  Book,”  which 
has  300  pages  of  favorite  Pacific 
Northwest  recipes. 

a 

De  Medici  Here 

Umberto  De  Medici,  head  of 
communications  facilities  for 
ANSA,  Italian  co-operative  news 
agency,  arrived  in  New  York 
Dec.  21. 


Love  Conquers 
All  in  February 
Selling  Kit 

The  February  Selling  Kit  of 
the  Retail  Division,  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  keyed  to 
romance,  includes  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  Valentine  Promotion  Plan 
prepared  by  the  Division,  a 
“Gloves  for  Love”  campaign  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Glove  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association,  the  Na- 
tlMial  Needlecraft  Bureau’s 
"Sew  and  Save”  program  with 
mats  for  use  in  ads  featuring 
dress  goods,  patterns,  findings, 
and  notions  for  home  sewing. 

’The  kit’s  advertising  success 
story  concerns  the  imaginative 
operation  of  The  Clothes  Closet, 
a  women’s  specialty  shop  in  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.  Located  in  a  Span¬ 
ish-type  building,  constructed 
around  an  ancient  oak  tree,  the 
.store  features  specialized  serv¬ 
ice  in  a  comfortable,  homelike 
atmosphere. 

Volume  Skyrockels 

It  originated  in  .a  private 
home  in  1932,  and  from  a  cap¬ 
ital  outlay  of  $500  has  grown 
until  its  sales  volume  this  year 
exceeded  $.300,000.  The  owners. 
Carol  C.  Caldwell  and  Evelyn 
torr  McGinn,  strive  to  give  the 
customer  the  feeling  that  she  is 
being  entertained  in  a  home  to 
which  she  has  been  invited. 

Continuous  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  has  attracted  customers 
to  the  store,  which  is  outside 
the  main  shopping  district,  and 
has  contributed  to  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  sales.  Recently,  when 
the  owners  realized  that  the 
time  for  constructive  selling  had 
returned,  they  began  to  revise 
their  advertising  accordingly. 
Now  The  Clothes  Closet  pub¬ 
lishes  a  three-ad.  weekly  cam¬ 
paign  featuring  three  different 
departments,  a  weekly  “On  the 
Hanger,”  one-column  ad  con¬ 
taining  merchandise  news  from 
all  departments,  and  a  Satur¬ 
day  special  ad  t6  stimulate 
Monday  traffic  .The  first  of  the 
latter  ads  increased  the  day’s 
sales  200%. 

February’s  kit  also  contains 
selections  from  strong  selling 
copy  published  by  stores  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1939.  the  monthly  plan¬ 
ning  calendar  and  a  list  of  Im¬ 
portant  commodities  and  price 
lines  stressed  in  February,  1946, 
advertising. 
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2  "The  Fruehauf  Branch  mounted  a  5th  wheel 
coupler  on  my  truck  to  pull  the  Trailer.  Now, 
I  pull  more  than  twice  the  load  that  the  truck 
wa*  designed  to  carry  on  its  own  bcKk."  . 


1  "This  is  the  type  of  small  truck  I've  used  for 
years.  It  could  carry  only  4  tons  at  best.  The 
boss  began  to  lose  business  to  fellows  who 
used  Trailers— so  he  bought  Fruehaufs,  too." 


4  "What  a  time  saverl  Now  I  can  haul  in  one 
trip  as  much  as  I  formerly  did  in  two.  This 
Trailer  method  saves  the  boss  real  money- 
in  gasoline,  upkeep  and  replacement  costs 
and  the  Trailer  will  outlive  several  trucks." 


3  "It's  amazing  how  easy  it  is  to  get  in  and 
out  of  tight  places  and  up  narrow  alleys  with 
the  Trailer.  Hinged  in  the  middle,  the  vehicle 
turns  in  the  same  radius  as  the  short  truck 
which  pulls  the  unit." 


World's  lorgosf  Bvtfrfors  o#  Trocfc-Trotfort 
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RCA’s  new  “add-an-omplifier”  designs 
help  you  cut  costs  today,  moke 
power  increose  easy  tomorrow 


The  matched  units  which  make  up  RCA’s  new 
line  of  FM  transmitters  are  all  the  same  size  (2$ 
by  25  hy  84  inches)— a  big  help  in  reducing  installa¬ 
tion  problems  and  expenses. 

Each  unit  is  relatively  light  and  can  be  easily  handled 
by  two  men  using  a  small  "dolly”  or  hand  truck.  They 
can  be  taken  through  an  ordinary  door  or  carried  up 
on  a  passenger  elevator. 

As  indicated  below,  higher-power  units  can  be 
easily  added  at  any  time  without  making  any  of  the 
original' equipment  obsolete,  and  without  spoiling  the 
transmitter’s  unified  appearance.  Thus  you  can  get 
your  FM  station  started  nou'— even  if  you  do  not  know 
what  your  ultimate  power  requirements  will  be. 

A  new,  hollow  base  frame  provides  space  for  inter¬ 
unit  wiring,  and  eliminates  the  need  of  wiring  through 
units  or  conduits  in  the  floor. 

New  "Direct  FM”  and  "Grounded  Grid”  circuits 
(simpler  and  more  stable  than  any  heretofore  em¬ 
ployed)  offer  other  advantages  such  as  easier  tuning, 
smaller,  less-expensive  tubes,  lower  operating  costs, 
less  distortion,  and  better  frequency  response. 

We  believe  that  these  FM  transmitters  are  the  finest 
ever  offered  to  broadcasters.  Write  today  for  full  in¬ 
formation.  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  Dept.  25-L, 
Engineering  Products  Department,  Camden,  N.  J. 


The  new  RCA  10-kw  transmitter  showing 
how  equal-size  units  fit  together!  Curved  end 
pieces  and  continuous  trim  strips  (not  shown) 
add  to  transmitter’s  unified  appearance. 
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RADIO 


Press,  Radio  Linked 
In  Fight  Against  Gag 


By  Jenry  Walker 

IN  IBM— the  year  of  the  Blue 
•  Book  —  newapaper  owners 
really  made  It  pl^  that  they 
have  an  interest  In  broadcasting. 
By  license  and  by  purchase 
thqr  became  the  largest  bloc 
of  station  owners  in  tiie  radio 
industry,  if  it's  possible  to  re¬ 
gard  about  800  newspapermen 
on  the  publisher  level  as  a  unit 
Hie  Federal  Communications 
Commission  compiles  data  on 
the  ownership  of  stations  by 
persons  affiliated  with  news¬ 
papers,  so  into  that  category  in 
IBM  fell  the  200  or  more  new 
FH  licensees,  and  at  least  100 
newspaper  executives  who  have 
been  granted  permits  for  new 
AM  stations  or  authority  to  buy 
established  ones. 

Acquisition  of  major  stations 
by  newspapers  was  a  major 
news  item  in  the  broadcasting 
field  of  1846.  There  was  Mar¬ 
shall  Field's  purchase  of  KJR, 
Seattle,  for  ^00,000;  and  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Thackrey  paid  around 
$400,000  for  KLAC,  Hollywood. 
Hie  Spokane  Chronicle  Co.  got 
KHQ  for  $1,295,000,  and  J. 
David  Stem  swung  a  $6,000,000 
^1  for  WCAU,  Philadelphia, 
in  which  the  “stripped  price” 
for  the  station  was  13,150,000. 

Blue  Book  Issue  Wails 
Those  were  some  of  the  big 
ones.  Just' “for  example.”  In  a 
variation  of  the  sale  motif,  the 


WHOM.  Jersey  City,  to  Gene- 
roso  Pope  of  fl  Propresso  Italo- 
Americono  for  $450,000,  and  the 
Hears!  organization  realized  $1.- 
700,000  for  WINS,  New  York, 
which  it  sold  to  Crosley  Corp. 

All  this  adds  up  to  an  im¬ 
portant  role  played  by  news¬ 
papers  in  the  19M  annals  of 
radio,  but  by  far  the  most  im¬ 
portant  role  was  carried  by  a 
newspaper  not  yet  in  radio. 
That  statement  is  made  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  battle 
which  is  shaping  up  over  the 
JVC’s  stated  intention  of  call¬ 
ing  broadcasters  to  an  account¬ 
ing  on  their  use  of  the  air 
waves. 

The  clearcut  issue  on  the 
Blue  Book's  assertion  of  author¬ 
ity  over  programming  awaits  an 
outright  denial  of  license  on 
that  ground.  One  or  two  cases 
are  on  the  calendar  for  1947, 
whereas  in  1946  there  was  pre- 
Mnted  to  the  Commission  an 
issue  of  great  Importance,  stated 
in  this  question  raised  by  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  News  Svndicate  Co.. 
Inc.  (New  York  Daily  News); 

“Does  (he  Federal  Communi- 
eations  Commission  believe  it 
has  power  to  apnrove  or  disap¬ 
prove  the  published  opinions 
and  statements  of  fact  of  appli¬ 
cants  for  broadcast  licenses,  and, 
in  the  case  of  disapproval,  to 
deny  applications?" 

No  other  matter  pertaining  to 
the  broadcast  business  can  be 
found  in  the  journals  of  1946  to 


transcend  the  issue  of  whether 
the  FCC,  a  handpicked  govern¬ 
ment  agency,  has  the  authority 
to  inquire  into  the  news  and 
editorial  contents  of  a  news¬ 
paper  in  connection  with  a  pub¬ 
lisher's  application  for  a  broad¬ 
cast  station  license  or  renewal. 

Could  Bo  Applied  to  Alt 

“If  the  Commission  has  this 
power  with  respect  to  news¬ 
paper  applicants,  it  has  the  same 
power  with  respect  to  all  ap¬ 
plicants,”  armed  Louis  G.  Cald¬ 
well  in  a  brief  filed  a  few  days 
ago.  “In  so  far  as  any  appli¬ 
cant  has  made  known  his  views 
in  type,  by  radio,  on  the  public 
platform  or  even  in  social  con¬ 
versation,  they  become  evidence 
relevant  to  bis  qualifications  for 
a  radio  license. 

“Not  merely  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  but  publishers  and  au¬ 
thors  of  magazines,  books  and 
pamphlets,  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  religious  institutions,  la¬ 
bor  unions,  moving  picture  con¬ 
cerns.  in  fact  all  who  have  had 
occasion  to  make  public  state¬ 
ments  of  fact  or  of  opinion,  are 
caught  in  this  dragnet  of  censor¬ 
ship.” 

“The  power  claimed  for  the 
Commission,"  he  went  on,  “will 
accomplish  what  ill-wishers  of 
the  press  and  di^lievers  in  the 
constitutionally  guaranteed  free¬ 
dom  of  the  printed  or  spoken 


over  a  century  and  a  half.  The 
press  will  effectively  be  brought 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
modern  Star  Chamber,  with  an 
authority  which  has  been  reg¬ 
ularly  denied  to  every  govern¬ 
mental  agency,  federal  or  state, 
throughout  this  country's  his¬ 
tory.” 

No  Foundation  for  Charge 

The  News  is  one  of  16  appli¬ 
cants  for  FM  permits  in  New 
York  City — there  were  17  at 
the  time  of  the  original  hearing 
in  July,  but  Mrs.  Thackrey 
(New  York  Post)  has  lately 
withdrawn — and  there  are  five 
available  frequencies.  Yhiereas 
the  other  applicants  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  offer  their  various 
business  reasons  for  entering  the 
field,  the  News  was  challenged 
by  the  American  Jewish  Con¬ 
gress  on  the  ground  that  the 
newspaper's  “past  behavior  and 
present  convictions  render  it  un¬ 
fit  for  a  position  of  public  trust.” 

A  major  part  of  the  News' 
brief  before  the  FCC  attacks 
the  validity  and  authenticity  of 
a  content  analysis  made  by  the 
AJC  and  sets  up  counter  data 
to  disnrove  the  aa>ertlons  that 
the  News  is  anti-Semitic  and 
anti  -  Negro.  A  Memorandum 
recently  filed  by  AJC  further 
demonstrates,  the  News  lawyers 
replied,  “the  unscrupulous  ex¬ 
tremes  to  wh'ch  the  'impartial' 
expert  is  willing  to  go  in  his 
attacks  on  the  News,  and  it  is 


an  effective  admission  that  the 
charge  that  the  News  is  hostile 
to  either  Jews  or  to  Negroes  has 
no  foundation  in  fact.” 

The  AJC's  Memorandum  re¬ 
gards  the  American  system  of 
radio  as  “unique''  wl&  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  regulations  “unparal¬ 
leled  in  other  countries.”  The 
attackers  of  the  News  petition 
call  U.  S.  radio  “a  most  daring 
experiment,  substantially  based 
on  the  belief  that  a  properly 
selected  set  of  private  licensees 
prompted  by  the  profit  motive 
is  capable  of  performing  a  deli¬ 
cate  public  duty  and  serving 
public  Interest,  convenience  and 
necessity  in  an  area  as  vital  for 
the  political  and  cultural  life  of 
a  country  as  that  of  formation 
of  public  opinion  and  public 
taste  through  the  medium  of 
mass  communications.” 

Evidence  introduced  by  the 
AJC  bearing  on  the  character 
of  newspaper  activity  of  one  of 
the  applicants  is  an  illustration 
of  the  inquiries  “which  must 
/precede  an  informed  and  suc¬ 
cessful  selection”  of  licensees, 
the  Memorandum  contends. 

What  happens  to  this  theory 
if  a  radio  station  owns  a  news¬ 
paper? 

Europeoa  Attitude 

Caldwell's  brief  replies  that 
"a  word  must  be  said  as  to  the 
attitude  of  the  Memorandum's 
author  toward  the  Constitution. 
The  moment  he  asserts  the  right 
to  disregard  its  explicit  lan¬ 
guage  and  to  substitute  his  con¬ 
ception  of  its  ‘basic  aims,'  he  is 
contending  for  the  European  at¬ 
titude  toward  constitutions.” 

But,  the  brief  concludes,  “it 
is  wiffiout  the  scope  of  this  re¬ 
ply  brief  to  enter  into  a  philo¬ 
sophical  discussion  as  to  whether 
the  European  attitude  toward 
constitutions  is  superior  to  the 

anJ  a  n.aalth 


of  experience  seem  to  justify  the 
latter.” 

Charging  that  the  hearing  last 
July  in  New  York  and  later  In 
Washington  was  “an  abuse  of 
the  administrative  process  .  ,  . 
in  favor  of  one  who  was  not 
even  a  party.”  the  News  rests 
its  case  with  this  statement; 

“The  theory  on  which  the 
hearing  was  conducted  seemed 
to  be  that  any  mountebank, 
merely  by  saying  he  is  an  ex¬ 
pert,  may  present  figures  and 
conclusions  without  substanti¬ 
ating  data  and,  no  matter  how 
incompetent  or  dishonest  the 
job,  the  party  accused  must  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  burden  of  disproving 
them  bv  actual  prediction  of  the 
newspapers'  contents.” 

A  Common  Cause 

Leaders  in  the  radio  industry 
have  been  calling  for  a  joint 
press-radio  front  against  in¬ 
fringement  of  the  First  Amend 
ment.  Here,  in  the  News  case, 
the  press  has  taken  uo  the  cud¬ 
gels  against  an  administrative 
practice  which  rnnld  easily 
strangle  freedom  of  the  air. 

“We  venture  the  assertion.” 
the  new.soaper  argued,  “that  the 
Commission  w'll  not  he  misled 
bv  anv  legalistic  theorizing  that 
the  threatened  denial  of  a  radio 
license  ( or  renewal )  is  not  Just 
as  effective  a  deterrent  from  for¬ 
bidden  utterances  as  the  threat 
of  a  fine,  Imnrisonment.  or  in¬ 
junction.  If  the  aim  is  free  d's- 
cusslon.  the  nature  of  the 


Hates  Stabilized 
On  ABC  Network 

American  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  has  prepared  a  new  rate 
card  under  which  costa  for  time 
periods  on  the  network  will  re¬ 
main  constant.  However,  the 
special  daytime  discount  has 
l>Mn  reduced  2V&%  on  programs 
broadcast  between  9  a.m.  and 
1  pm.  Monday  through  Satur¬ 
day. 

The  requirements  for  maxi¬ 
mum  discounts  have  been  sub¬ 
stantially  lowered  both  day  and 
night. 

weapon  used  to  thwart  it  has 
no  significance.” 

So  this  is  by  far  the  No.  1 
story  of  1948  in  the  radio  de¬ 
partment.  What  Louis  Cald¬ 
well  wrote  12  years  ago  in  a 
treatise  for  the  American  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Politics  and  Social 
Science  stands  repeating  now: 

"The  scope  of  freedom  of 
speech  by  radio  should  he  no 
whit  less  than  the  scope  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  the  broadcaster  and 
his  listening  public,  but  as  well 
for  the  sake  of  the  publisher 
and  his  reading  public.  Theirs 
is  a  common  cause,  liberty  of 
expression,  and  a  defeat  suffered 
by  either  will  eventually  ex¬ 
pose  the  other  to  a  flank  attack." 
■ 

China  Gets  New 
Wire  Services 

The  first  international  com- 
mimications  contract  signed  by 
the  Republic  of  China  since  the 
end  of  World  War  H  has  been 
concluded  with  the  Mackay 
Radio  and  Telegraph  Company, 


American  Cable  &  Radio  Corp¬ 
oration,  it  has  been  announcM 
by  Warren  Lee  Pierson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  ACR.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  new  contract,  which  runs 
for  three  years  with  automatic 
three-year  extension  features, 
Mackay  Radio  will  provide  ra¬ 
dio-telegraph  service  between 
China  and  the  United  States 
direct  from  its  Pacific  communi¬ 
cation's  center  located  at  San 
Francisco,  or,  if  advisable  in  the 
interests  of  maintaining  con¬ 
tinuous  service,  through  power¬ 
ful  relay  stations. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the 
extension  of  Mackay  Radio  ser¬ 
vices  to  include  telephoto,  fac¬ 
simile,  and  programs. 


Ov*r  12.000,000  P«epl«  Rt«d 
M«nning  EdRorUI  Cartoem  in  10 
Nnwipapnri  Throughout  tho 
World. 

WrHttMfird 


lOITOR  A  PUBLISHIR  for  Dceember  2$,  I94« 


of  .your  MOTORIZED 
TRAFFIC  POLICE 


IF  NOT,  this  is  an  indication  that  your  motorized  police  are  being  in- 
eFFiciently  used  and  not  assigned  in  accordance  with  the  demand  oF  accident 
experience.  In  nearly  all  cities,  50  percent  oF  the  traFFic  accidents  occur 
during  these  hours.  Intelligent  traFFic  contro*  demands  that  the  time  and 
place  distribution  oF  motorized  traFFic  oFFicers  shall  match  exactly  the  current 
accident  experience.  IF  at  least  50  percent  oF  your  motorized  traFFic  police 
are  not  on  duty  between  4  00  p.  m.  and  midnight  or  5:00  a.  m.  and  10:00 
a.  m.  isn’t  there  something  you  can  do  about  it? 

Publithed  in  the  Interett  cj  Street  and  Highwt^  Sajety  by 


THE  TRAVEIERS  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  Hortford, Connecticut 


} 


Times  Herald 
In  Dallas 
Adds  to  Board 


Dallas,  Tex. — C.  Jefferson, 
chid  editorial  writer  and  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald,  and  C.  V.  Upton, 


THAT  s^dm  postwar  boom  NATioifAL  Nxws  Sxavicx 
s>iidlwtes  looked  forward  to  broadened  the  content 
durinx  two  or  three  war  years  “women’s  features", 
never  materlalteed.  but  syndi-  Bott  fields  are  getting  i 
cates  are  closli^  their  most  of  thought  ^m  syndicates 
raceessful  year.  Sales  in  the  U.  editors.  Of  the  features  sti 
s.  have  nm  ahead  of  previous  during  the  year  eight  ■ 
foreign  markets  com-  alm^  at  sports  pages,  nir 
pletefy  clo^  or  largely  inact-  women’s  pages,  six  at  chil 
lye  have  been  opening  up  in  or  teenagers. 

Gemany,  Austri^  Czechoslo-  Reconverting  from  war  c< 
yakla.  Hungary  Korea,  China,  age,  newspapers  found  some 
Apan  yd  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  standing  frontpage  materit 
King  FKATuns  sales,  for  in-  background  stories  furnishe 

syndicates  as  NBA.  wmcn  me  iTaoe  aaixension  uivision  oi 
Prevloua  year,  it  beasted  repeated  front  or  split  the  American  Weekly  for  the  secretary 

,  .  .  o«*e  spreads  on  its  “Inside  the  past  six  years,  has  been  ap-  *>**“  elec 

business,  Nazi  Soy  Nest”,  Army  food  panted  eastern  manager  to  sue-  rectors  c 

^dlcates  laundied  more  than  handling  and  “People  Behind  ceed  Mr.  Wilkinson.  Printing 

“^continuing  features.  CM  the  Iron  Curtain"  series.  -  Times  He 

S?®  J.  “^^.eterted  by  some  During  1948  also  the  oldest  ^  iho  Electioi 

IS  leading  syndicatw— but  these  syndicate  still  running.  Me-  EJ?  to* reor^^t  *n S  ^n  Tom  C.  G 
«me  syndlretes  ba^ced  their  Clubs,  changed  hands,  being  to™anwnt  to  i“«  the  a 

“tferings  ami  consolidated  their  purchased  by  James  Lenahan.  SaS  ^Srinv  IwSSSirr  toe  holders’  i 

dropping  less  torn.  40  An^K^ln*  to  toe  future, 

*'’5  ly  to  y««”-  ^ho  writes  {5* 

Many  Hew  Features  0^  colored  wrekday  strins  and  ,  jijjy  bridge  column  for  the  !S,.t0t0' 

Among  the  more  than  125  Si®*®  *”  *t*®  Chicago  Tbibuhe-Nbw  York  *"ltoilkl 

features  announced  in  E  A  P  dur-  Times.  News  Syndicate,  bolds  the  ™* 

Ing  the  course  of  the  year,  ..V  the  past  year,  an  greatest  number  of  master  *®ltor  to 

“comics" — adventurous,  humor-  '‘Utor  might  well  expect,  wjto-  points  and  national  champion-  ,  A  past 

ous.  human  interest  or  educa-  ?i;L"*®„°tjf  f***  *l>ios.  1“  chapt< 

tional— were  far  in  the  lead.  **17  ’^‘1*  more  color  ex-  When  John  L.  Lewis  called  he  was  i 

numbering  52  (not  counting  I^;7"’e“t8,  more  features  for  off  the  coal  strike  suddenly  and  national  i 

both  daily  and  Sunday  unl^  childry  and  women,  more  use  unexpectedly,  he  was  Just  in  fraternity 

only  one  was  offered  during  the  educational  comics  tech-  time  to  make  a  true  prognosti-  was  m^l 
year).  But  the  num^  of  niques.  and,  as  usual,  as  much  eator  of  Victor  Riesel.  the  New  Times  He 
comics  launched  tells  only  part  humor  as  can  be  located.  York  Post  Syndicate’s  labor  _„Upton 

of  toe  story.  „ _  ,  .  columnist  .  .  .  Bob  Hope,  radio,  TlmM  He 

’Ibe  comics  of  this  group  H  ngnpened  Ago  screen  and  Rsfo  Features  Syn-  special  i 

which  were  moving  fastest  from  NEWSPAPERS  have  always  dicatr  comedian,  has  renewed  P*'*s*nt  I 
salesman’s  folders  out  into  toe  liked  that  little  editorial  page  his  contract  for  ’Tt  Says  Here."  _®*her  ( 
r»««nir  room  were  features  that  feature  "Ten  Years  Ago  Today”,  the  KFS  column  he  started  in  Herald  i 
boasted  humor  or  excellent  art  "**  Years  Ago  Today”,  etc.,  that  August  1944.  .  .  .  Charles  R.  Ruwon, 
In  toe  last  few  months  for  occupied  a  corner  of  the  edl-  (Duke)  Richardson,  of  the  Rich-  A.  Green' 
Instance,  Milt  CanlfTs  new  torial  page.  Now  General  ardson  Features  Syndicate  in  treaswer; 
comic  “Steve  Canyon"  has  Features  Corporation  Is  offer-  Indianapolis,  has  set  March  2  and  Clyi 
dialked  up  close  to  200  custom-  1“<  »  quick  reading  version  of  M  the  release  date  for  the  first  superlnte 
ers  for  the  Chicago  Sun  Syndi-  this  feator^  tagged  to  world  or  J", „ 

CATS  and  Kina  slaht  unseen  national  incidents  and  events  of  Nemo  in  Blumberland  gQ  YdCI 

and  the  Regis™  AND  Tribdne’s  “ThU  I^y”  *®V?f:,  ’  srva  Kauem 

“Elmo”  has  sold  well  on  its  hy  Milton  F.  Breexe  was  origl-  Uouis  Nemlonghites  a  KFS 
Uugh  appSt  n«ted  In  the  Elnilre  (N.  Y.)  ej'tor.  is  doing  also  a  book  re-  5^?“ 

Out  ^  toe  usual  nm— and  for  Adoertiser  and  proved  so  popu-  SJT  v®°IS”l"i  *?®  "®''®  IstheKai 

fliat  reason  Interesting  to  edi-  *■*■  entertaining  there  that  *^1,*®**  Magazine  .  .  .  gj^® 

teS-'toEbSSWs^Ss  OTC  «•  W'’’’YounrTdX;"“S!:S3‘^^ 

tSraes'^'itomiflke;!^^  times  a  week.  Xd  M  ^ff  of  Sfe  BrJd^ 

rSbir^^  ^  dSJrio^SSS'  New  Select  Feertures  Parkinson  Co  adrertislng  J®** 

^U^es^eatu^  w^W  news^  SELECT  FEATURES  SYNDI-  wency,  Stevens  Point,  WIk.  .  ,  ™| 

page  badeground  strip  m  news  _  CATE  likes  tnyrtery  »tori(»  Kit4e«a*St  fdla^'^lSd  MtiS  ITl 
developments  and  Consolidated  To  its  previous  offerings  of  400  "®twe«  CRusdlan  and  Mtito  m|||I|I 
Newsfeatures’  “Baby  Banters  by  word  “Mystery  Bafflers", 

Bannister”.  and  dne  week  mystery  serials  !  ®YS  Canada 

The  same  accent  on  informs-  •*  has  added  250  word  “Mystery  “y  Mr^  vimnla  Vernon,  r^  K  „ 

tion-odd  rather  than  newsy—  Quickies”,  the  last  wort  ta  “miiJSS  ■  77 

has  cropped  up  in  about  five  of  space  savers.  These  will  be  States  of  Mirror  ■ 

tile  and  a  half  panels  ready  ^.20,  six  times  a  week,  ®t^®  ^  Mfifi 

isss  “*  1^ 

neglect.  Such  children’s  pages  SFS  also  is  selUng  on  toe  con-  .  -JI-.  ,  ■ 

as  toe  New  York  Post  Smi-  tlnent  a  dally  one-column  pic-  White  On  AP  Study  KO/  » 

CATE’S  "Happy  toe  Humbug”  and  ture  airt  text  beauty  feature.  p^ul  w.  White,  who  resigned 

Duke  Richardson's  reissue  of  Glamor*  by  Lynne  Svec.  last  spring  as  director  of  news, 

**Little  Nemo**  have  signalized  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 

a  growing  interest  in  children*s  Noten  cmd  Personals  has  undertaken  a  special  study 


Jefiersea 


IDITOR  R  PUBLISHIR  for  Dtcenber  2t.  im 


Brown  Bros,  photo  of  first  na« 
tional  Automobile  Show,  1900. 


9  Horsepower— Price  $1,800 


At  Auto  Show  time  in  1900,  there  were 
only  a  few  thousand  gasoline-driven 
automobiles  in  all  America.  The  most 
powerful  of  these  had  a  9-horsepower 
motor . . .  and  cost  $1 ,800. 

By  1941,  the  most  recent  year  of  full- 
scale  production,  the  automobile  had 
become  a  daily  necessity  to  twenty  mil¬ 
lion  American  families!  In  forty  years, 
it  had  reshaped  our  national  life,  be¬ 
cause— while  its  power  had  multiplied 
ten  times,  its  comfort  and  reliability 
even  more — its  coat  had  been  cut  ap- 
proximatdy  in  half! 

The  ability  of  this  nation  to  produce 


and  buy  goods  on  such  a  scale  stems 
&om  two  great  contributions  America 
has  made  to  the  industrial  age— mass 
production  and  mass  investment.  Mass 
production — the  industrial  art  of  pro¬ 
ducing  in  great  quantity,  at  low  cost 
but  at  high  wages.  Mass  investment — 
the  democratic  method  of  obtaining 
capital  for  industry,  by  putting  the 
savings  of  millions  of  the  American 
people  to  productive  use. 

To  these  developments,  we  owe  the 
highest  living  standard  in  the  world. 
To  them,  we  look  for  the  continued 
progress  of  our  free  economy  in  the 
years  to  come. 


IT  PAYS 

TO  GET  THE  FACTS 


In  the  ownership  of  any  form  of 
property ,  a  certain  degree  of  risk 
is  always  present.  But  the  wise 
investor  avoids  unneeeasa  ry  risk 
hy  making  complete,  current 
information  the  basis  of  his 
decisions.  Information  about 
securities  is  available;  companies 
whose  securities  are  listed  on 
this  Exchange  have  agreed  to 
disclose,  regularly,  facts  essen¬ 
tial  to  sound  investment  judg¬ 
ment.  It  pays  to  get  these  facts 
—and  to  get  them  first! 


New  York  Stock  Exchange 


Wat  of  to  Wr.  (M- 

Local  News  Restraints 
Unfair  to  Readers 

By  Hunt  Qwnunt  Jr. 

Fotmarly  Aaa*t  Exacniiv*  Editor.  Chattanooga  (Tonn.)  Timoo 


BECAUSE  I  scree  whclefaeart- 

edly  with  George  Olds’  at¬ 
titude  towards  the  bee  adver- 
tislng  chisled  by  publicity 
people,  I  come  with  sadness  ta 
the  feeling  that  in  his  article  in 
Editob  It  PimusBBi  of  Not.  16, 
he  let  me  down.  BIr.  Olds 
skirted  dlyertingly  all  around 
the  edges  of  a  practice  that  is 
damaging  to  newspapers,  with¬ 
out  once  nailing  ^e  matter 
where  it  can  easily  be  nailed. 

Mr.  Olds  has  a  two-tone  yelp, 
against  the  press  associations 
for  retailing  publicity  handouts 
without  tag^ng  &em,  and 
against  the  chislers  whose  art 
is  suggested  by  the  feature  photo 
pages  which  pictures  trade 
names  along  with  pretty  legs. 
He  aifects  to  contend  that  news¬ 
papers  could  do  a  more  honest 
job  if  the  press  associations 
indicated  the  source  of  each 
news  item. 

The  Aadeiaea  Afiair 

Mr.  Olds  cites  an  incident 
concerning  Secretary  Anderson. 
Relating  that  some  time  ago 
“all  three  major  news  associa¬ 
tions  carried  an  almost  identi¬ 
cally  worded  story  which  began, 
*Semtary  of  Agriculture  Ander¬ 
son,  acting  under  what  he  said 
was  a  clear  mandate  of  Con¬ 
gress,’  today  ordered,  etc”,  Mr. 
Olds  commented: 

"Well,  the  reader  got  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  Secretary  Anderson 
sitting  in  his  handsome  office 
surrounded  by  eager  reporters, 
acting  on  a  clear  mandate  bom 
Congress.  He  was  right  on  the 
job.  Only  the  AP,  perhaps  in¬ 
advertently,  spoiled  the  illusion 
by  carrying  a  follow  from  New 
Mexico  quoting  Secretary  An¬ 
derson  on  what  he  was  suppcwed 
to  be  announcing  in  WadUng- 
ton.” 

BIr.  Olds  can  have  a  lot  of 
fun  with  the  Federd  Govern¬ 
ment’s  so-called  public  relations 
men,  and  I  will  agree  that  a  lot 
of  their  work  is  uninspired,  even 
silly;  but  the  fact  remains  that 
they  are  accountable  for  what 
they  produce.  I  do  not  defend 
them,  but  when,  for  instance, 
the  Agriculture  Department  pub¬ 
licity  office  says  Secretary  An¬ 
derson  acted  “under  what  he 
said  was  a  mandate  bom  Con¬ 
gress,”  I  know  that  BIr.  Ander¬ 
son  actually  said  it,  and  whether 
he  said  it  while  sitting  in  his 
handsome  office  surrounded  by 
eager  reporters  or  in  New 
Mexico  surrounded  by  dispirited 
cacti  is  unimportant.  To  be 
sure,  Mr.  Olds  put  bis  blue  pen¬ 
cil  on  a  bit  of  careless  report¬ 
ing  (but  a  newspaper  which  in 
its  own  type  has  the  Secretary 
of  Agric^ture  in  Washington 
and  New  Mexico  simultane¬ 


ously  is  guilty  of  careless  edit¬ 
ing.  and  that  is  even  worse. 

snU  BIr.  Olds  deny  that  his 
outburst  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
confessionT  Put  it  another  way; 
will  he  deny  that  what  be  is 
really  saying  is  that  in  printing 
publicity  handouts  and  free  ad¬ 
vertising,  editors  are  victims  of 
their  own  shallowness  and  care¬ 
lessness?  Mr.  Olds  knows,  I 
know,  and  all  the  rest  of  us 
know  that  any  newspaper  can 
keep  practical^  all  such  dirty 
water  out  of  its  bilges.  Does 
Mr.  Olds  know  of  managing  edi¬ 
tors  who  howl  about  the  at¬ 
tempted  Inroads  of  publicity 
men  and  permit  their  own  re¬ 
porters  to  take  910  a  week  from 
some  movie  chain  to  see  that 
its  puA  are  printed?  Does  he 
know  of  m.e.’s  who  encourage 
their  reporters  to  eke  out  their 
existence  by  practising  law  on 
the  side? 

Advertisiag  Interest 

’Those  practices  may  or  may 
not  be  pernicious,  but  they  are 
of  a  piece  with  the  sort  of  out¬ 
side  pressure  that  saps  the  spirit 
of  honest  reporting.  At  the  risk 
of  seeming  to  be  presumptuous, 

I  would  like  to  ^ve  BIr.  Olds 
something  to  chew  on.  He  is 
really  protesting  against  the 
pressures  of  advertising  interest 
on  disinterested  reporting,  and 
in  using  his  ammunition  on  pub¬ 
licity  workers  he  is  knocking 
over  a  few  rabbits  and  letting 
the  moose  roam  at  will. 

I  give  Mr.  Olds  two  incidents, 
and  invite  his  amens  or  his 
brickbats. 

(1)  In  1934,  in  the  South,  I 
learned  that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  had 
launched  a  campaign  to  organ¬ 
ize  the  white  collar  workers  in 
the  South  and  that  George  L. 
Googe,  William  Green’s  personal 
representative,  was  about  to 
start  with  the  salespeople  in  de¬ 
partment  stores.  In  anybody’s 
paper,  that  was  news.  On  my 
own,  I  chatted  with  Googe  and 
then  called  on  the  head  of  one 
of  the  largest  department  stores 
in  town.  When  I  identified  my¬ 
self  I  thought  I  was  going  to  be 
thrown  out  of  the  man’s  office; 
it  was  obvious  that  the  union 
was  already  active  and  that 
management  was  enraged.  When 
I  told  my  m.e.,  about  the  inci¬ 
dent,  this  is  what  he  said: 

“l^at  do  you  mean  calling 

on  Mr.  - ?  That  man’s 

store  has  saved  our  lives  dvirlng 
the  depression.  If  it  were  not 
for  his  full  page  ad  every  Thurs¬ 
day  we  would  not  have  been 
able  to  meet  our  payrolls.  You 
stay  away  from  him.  Do  not 
interview  him  about  anything 
unless  I  send  you." 

We  did  not  print  a  word  about 


organized  labor’s  campaign  in 
that  store.  Needless  to  say,  that 
newQMiper  was  for  the  owner 
of  tha  store  and  for  his  staff  a 
most  excellent  house  organ.  And 
the  pressure  the  department 
store  exerted  was  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  every  other  big  adver¬ 
tiser,  every  Influential  politician, 
every  socially  prominent  wo¬ 
man.  One  of  the  m.e.’s  major 
preoccupations  was  the  “busi¬ 
ness  office  musts” — the  “news 
items”  that  reported  the  activi¬ 
ties  and  opinions  of  advertisers, 
furnished  every  day  by  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department. 

’That  is  the  kind  of  advertis¬ 
ing  pressure  and  free  publicly 
Mr.  Olds  has  in  mind  and  ought 
to  be  writing  about.  It  is  exer¬ 
cised  every  day,  in  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  effectiveness,  wherever 
newspapers  are  prints. 

(2)  Now,  a  happier  incident 
with  which  to  sign  off.  Another 
Southern  paper  on  which  I  later 
worked  in  an  executive  capac¬ 
ity  had  a  friendly  difference  of 
opinion  over  advertising  rates 
with  two  of  the  largest  fumi- 
tmre  stores  and  they  declined  to 
renew  their  contracts.  Negotia¬ 
tions  were  conducted,  but  there 
was  a  stalemate;  we  would  not 
lower  our  rates  or  give  prefer¬ 
ential  treatment,  and  the  furni¬ 
ture  people  stayed  out  of  the 
paper.  We  did  not  like  to  lose 
the  revenue.  After  six  weeks, 
during  which  the  loss  of  furni¬ 
ture  sales  hurt  the  stores  even 
more  than  the  loss  of  revenue 
hurt  us,  they  decided  to  come 
back  in  the  paper;  and  that  was 
a  bit  embarra^ng,  even  for  us, 
for  they  had  been  our  friends 
for  many  years,  and  ttiey  were 
having  to  eat  crow. 

Early  in  the  evening  of  the 
day  before  the  new  contract  was 
to  be  signed,  our  advertising 
manager  came  to  me  with  a 
lace  as  long  as  a  linotype  ma¬ 
chine  It  developed  &at  the 
only  daughter  of  the  owner  of 
one  of  the  fumitiure  stores  had 
late  that  afternoon  run  down  an 
elderly  man  and  killed  him.  To 
make  matters  worse,  she  was 
to  be  a  participant  the  next  day 
in  a  society  wedding.  ’The  acci¬ 
dent  was  particularly  lament¬ 
able  because  the  young  woman 
had  said  she  did  not  see  the 
man  because  she  had  become 
preoccupied  with  the  shushing 
sound  she  heard  as  her  car 
passed  piles  of  gravel  along  the 
road,  and  had  been  looking  at 
the  gravel  when  she  felt  her 
car  strike  something. 

Fears  Unwarranted 

Our  advertising  manager  told 
me  the  whole  story  of  Uie  con¬ 
tract  negotiations.  He  was  sad, 
and  he  feared  that  our  story  of 
the  accident  would  cause  the 
father  to  be  so  peeved  he  would 
not  sign  the  contract.  I  did  our 
advertising  manager  a  slight 
disservice;  knowing  how  chum¬ 
my  he  and  his  staff  were  with 
our  news  desks,  I  checked  with 
the  m.e.,  and  assured  myself 
that  the  story  we  printed  was 
precisely  the  story  we  would 
have  printed  under  any  circum¬ 
stance,  given  the  details  and  i'u,'' 
prominent,.-  of  the  persons  in¬ 
volved.  We  played  the  story 
straight,  and  the  next  afte) 

I  had  another  visit  from  01 


vertising  manager.  He  said: 

“I  owe  you  an  apology.  I 
came  in  here  last  night,  worried 
and  scared.  I  didn’t  ask  you  to 
soft-p^al  that  story,  but  I  hoped 
you  would  soft-pedal  it.  I 
wanted  you  to  print  very  little 
and  bury  what  you  prints,  and 
1  tried  to  sell  you  a  bill  of  goods. 
You  didn’t  buy.  When  I  reed 
the  paper  this  morning  I  was 

sick.  I  knew  BIr.  -  was 

not  going  to  sign  that  contract. 

“Well,’’^  said  my  friend,  “he 
signed  it  And  after  the  whole 
thing  was  done  he  came  over  to 
me  and  said  he  wanted  to  thank 
me  for  the  way  the  paper  han¬ 
dled  the  story  about  his  daugh¬ 
ter.  He  said  it  was  accurate  and 
complete,  just  as  he  had  always 
counted  on  the  paper  to  be,  and 
that  he  and  his  family  appre¬ 
ciated  the  care  with  which  the 
paper  had  learned  all  the  de¬ 
tails.  ’That  man  respects  us.  He 
believes  in  us.  If  we  had  soft- 
pedaled  that  story  he  would  have 
lost  respect  for  us.  I  apologize.” 

Then  I  apologized.  I  told  the 
advertising  manager  that  I  had 
checked  behind  him,  that  he  had 
never  tried  in  any  way  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  treatment  of  news  but 
that  in  the  special  circumstances 
of  this  Incident  I  had  made  cer¬ 
tain  that  none  of  us  permitted 
himself  to  let  the  news  story  say 
more  or  less  than  as  a  news 
story  it  ought  to  say.  I  was,  and 
am,  and  always  will  be  proud 
of  fte  management  of  that 
paper.  We  printed  a  news¬ 
paper,  and  the  people  who  read 
it  believed  in  it. 

It  is  interesting  and  helpful 
to  know  the  source  of  news 
items,  even  when  it  is  not  im¬ 
portant.  But  sound  editorial 
judgment  has  a  sense  of  smell 
which  datelines  do  not  affect 
Readers  of  newspapers  can  be 
protected,  and  need  to  be  pro¬ 
tected,  in  their  own  communi¬ 
ties,  in  the  presentation  of  news. 
'The  person  who  advertises  in  a 
newspaper  ought  to  read  a  pr^ 
sentatlon  of  news  that  has  ab¬ 
solutely  nothing  to  do  with  the 
service  he  obtains  as  advertiser. 
As  a  reader  he  deserves  protec¬ 
tion,  and  he  ought  to  demand 
it;  and  he  gets  it  when  editors 
and  managing  editors  print 
newspapers  rather  than  house 
organs  for  their  advertisers. 

I  hope  that  in  his  next  article, 
Mr.  Olds  gets  his  sights  out  of 
tile  white  space  to  the  bull’s  eye. 


WANTED: 

Poay  Autoplatfff 

Factory  rebuilt  Pony  Autopiaies 
urgently  needed.  It  you  own  s 
PONY  with  cooler  attached  .  .  • 
mot  bt  mt!  ,  .  .  let  us  make  you  a 
libenl  offer  for  it.  Send  det^  to 
wms  aieumr  hmm 
pisissuk  a.  j.  a.  V.  I 
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Popular  Misconceptions  that  are  Deader  than  Yesterday's  Type. 


**W*  Hst*  Only  Fir*  S«iim*** 

In  addition  to  our  aenaes  of  aight,  aound,  amell, 
touch,  and  taste,  we  have  the  leaaer  known 
muacular,  temperature,  pain,  distance,  articular, 
and  static.  The  iast  ia  our  aense  of  equilibrium. 
Articuiar  aenae  is  the*  conaciousness  we  have  of 
moving  our  joints. 


"It  Rains  Frogs  and  Insaots’* 

This  popular  belief  is  wrong.  The  presence  of 
frogs,  worms,  turtles,  and  insects  on  the  ground 
after  a  heavy  rain  is  because  the  rain  has  stimu¬ 
lated  them  into  activity. 


"Food  in  Dantsd,  Rusty  Cans  ia  Unwholaaoma” 

ATot  (rue.  As  long  as  the  hermetic  seal  is  un¬ 
broken,  the  appearance  of  the  container  has  no 
effect  on  the  contents.  The  canning  process  de¬ 
stroys  spoilage  organisms  with  heat,  while  the 
hermetic  seal  keeps  out  air  and  protects  the 
contents  &om  outside  contamination. 


**Canued  Foods  Spoil  Whan  Frosan** 
Wrong.  Freezing  may  change  the  appearance  of 
some  canned  foods.  But  it  does  not  affect  their 
wholesomeneas.  Many  delicious  desserts  are 
made  by  freezing  canned  foods,  and  none  of  the 
food  value  is  lost  in  the  process. 


EVERY  NEWSPAPER  .  .  .  has  a  vital  interest  in  correcting  popular  misconceptions  re¬ 
garding  health,  hygiene,  and  food.  We  publish  this  page  in  the  hope  of  scotching  a  few  false 
notions  that  have  persisted  in  regard  to  food  in  cans.  We  believe  this  is  in  the  public  interest  as 
well  as  in  our  own  interest  ets  the  country’s  largest  single  maker  of  cans  for  food  and  other  products. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

New  York  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 

NO  OTHER  CONTAINER  PROTECTS  LIKE  THE  CAN 


China  Press  Is  Free 
Only  in  2  Big  Cities 


By  lamas  B.  Young 

SHANGHAI  —  Freedom  of  the 

press  in  China  exists  in  Shang¬ 
hai  and  Hongkong  oniy,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Chinese,  British  and 
American  newsmen.  Foreign 
newspapers  and  magazines  in 
the  two  seaport  cities  aSoid  out¬ 
lets  for  ietters  to  the  editors 
firom  Chinese  who  find  that 
their  own  newspapers  are  so 
strongly  affected  by  political 
party  control  that  unfavorable 
news  or  critical  editorials  will 
bring  intimidation  and  threats. 

Broadcast  commentators  no 
longer  use  facilities  in  China 
because,  they  claim,  the  govern¬ 
ment  insists  that  they  base  at 
Nanking,  where,  they  say,  the 
Nationalist  forces  seek  to  use 
the  air  outlet  for  political  prop¬ 
aganda. 

Chinese  language  magazines 
such  as  News  Weekly,  Demo¬ 
cratic  Weekly  and  others,  edited 
generally  by  young  people  who 
are  critical  of  the  old  regime, 
now  banned,  brought  an  edi¬ 
torial  attack  from  the  Ta  Kung 
Pao  in  Shanghai  under  the 
heading  "Less  Propaganda,  More 
Freedom.”  quoting  Confucius 
that  “to  block  the  mouth  of  the 
people  is  worse  than  to  block  a 
river,"  svarning  that  “depriving 
the  people  of  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  is  tantamount  to  forc¬ 
ing  them  to  revolt.” 

PoUttcol  Organs 

Interior  Chinese  cities  like 
Tientsin,  Peking,  Hankow  and 
Chungking,  and  even  the  cap¬ 
ital  at  Nanking,  have  news¬ 
papers  which  are  political  write¬ 
up  chests,  not  newspapers  by 
our  understanding.  Central 
News  Agency  reports  640  papers 
being  served  throughout  China. 
Only  five  have  circulations 
reaching  10,000.  Country  papers 
run  lengthy  political  pieces, 
whereas  the  Shanghai  papers 
carry  spot  news  and  frequently, 
as  with  a  currently  big  smug¬ 
gling  story,  the  local  paper 
makes  no  mention  of  the  shoot¬ 
ing  excitement,  due  to  certain 
connections  between  the  paper's 
owners,  or  fear  of  reprisals  from 
the  smugglers. 

At  Chungking,  the  former 
war  capital,  an  entire  plant  was 
wrecks  by  40  government  po¬ 
lice,  the  chief  of  whom  has  a 
special  Interest  in  an  opposition 
newspaper. 

Chinese  air  lines  have  re¬ 
fused  to  carry  newspapers  in¬ 
land,  preferring  to  handle  com¬ 
mercial  cargo  which  brings 
greater  profits. 

An  English  language  paper. 


ing  at  Tsingtao  with  the  vice¬ 
mayor  as  editor.  Pre-war.  the 
paper  was  operated  by  an  inter¬ 
national  committee  headed  by 
an  American,  Frank  Hallings. 
The  paper,  most  unusual  in  the 
world  no  doubt,  carried  eight 
pages — one  with  Japanese-Eng- 
lish  language  “news,”  a  page 
of  DNB  German  "news,”  a  page 
of  Tass  “news  dl^atches,”  a 
page  of  Reuters,  one  page  of 


copy  from  the  Central  China 
News  Agency,  a  page  of  Amer¬ 
ican  copy,  and  two  pages  of  , 
local,  including  spicy  gossip 
items. 

The  Japs  took  over  during 
the  war  and  made  off  later  with 
the  type.  The  Linotype  is  not 
working  these  days  so  the 
paper  is  set  by  hand. 

Numerous  Problems 

A  British  paper  published  at 
Hongkong,  the  China  Mail,  was 
recently  confiscated  by  Portu¬ 
guese  authorities  on  Macao  Is¬ 
land  because  of  a  New  York  dis¬ 
patch  unfavorable  to  the  Sal¬ 
azar  government. 

Newsprint  shortages,  depreci¬ 
ated  equipment,  lack  of  parts, 
slow  downs  and  strikes  con¬ 
tinue  to  harass  all  Shanghai 
publishers. 

Under  Chinese  law,  a  news¬ 
paper  publisher,  editor  or  re¬ 
porter  against  whom  legal  ac¬ 
tion  is  pending  in  any  form, 
cannot  move  from  the  city  of 
publication  until  such  action  is 
settled.  Nuisance  suits  can  thus 
be  put  into  effect  which  would 
keep  editors  and  staff  writers 
almost  permanently  tied  to  their 
own  cities. 

Randall  Gould,  editor  of  the 
American-owned  Shanghai  Eve¬ 
ning  Pott  and  Mercury,  observes 
that  a  subpoena  carrier  can 
walk  in  every  day  and  slap  a 
restraining  Older  on  him  which 
would  keep  him  from  going  to 
New  York  or  Nanking,  if  a  gov¬ 
ernment  hureacurat  decided  he 
did  not  like  an  editorial  on  the 
sewage  system  or  the  increase  in 
opium  gangsterism. 

"Joe  Palooka  is  back  and 
hopes  to  stay,”  the  Post  and 
Mercury  told  its  readers  when 
the  Pacific  Coast  shipping  strike 
released  a  three-month  backlog 
of  feature  mat  packages  des¬ 
tined  for  Guam,  China,  and  the 
Philippines. 

Ad  Revenue  Soars 

On  the  business  side  of  China 
papers,  advertising  rates  in  the 
vernacular  press  earn  the 
world’s  highest  milline  rate. 
Advertising  revenue,  recovered 
after  five  years  of  Jap  occupa¬ 
tion,  is  making  such  spectac¬ 
ular  recovery  that  features  and 
pictures  are  out  while  the  money 
IS  coming  in. 

Two  Shanghai  papers,  both 
operated  formerly  by  American 
editors,  the  Shun  Pao  with  an 
estimated  150,000  and  the  Sin 
Wan  Pao  with  240,000,  have  cir¬ 
culation  records,  formerly  aver- 


Several  smaller  newspapers 
are  operating,  but  entry  of  a 
patent  medicine  manufacturer 
and  publisher  into  the  Shang¬ 
hai  field  threatens  to  give  the 
city  its  greatest  newspaper  fight 
when  the  “Tiger  Balm  King” 
known  as  Aw  Boon  Haw  who 
owns  six  newspapers  in  other 
parts  of  Asia,  gets  his  new  paper 
on  the  streets. 

The  Tiger  Balm  manufac¬ 


turer  owned  eight  papers  in 
Southeast  Asia  before  the  war. 
The  Japs  suppressed  them.  Six 
have  been  restored.  He  plans 
to  add  two  English  dailies,  at 
Singapore  and  at  Hongkong, 
one  vernacular  at  Shanghai  and 
another  at  Foochow.  Each  paper 
is  named  the  Star.  His  fortune 
has  been  made  with  a  balm 
which  is  supposed  to  cure  sea¬ 
sickness,  headaches,  boils,  burns, 
sunstroke. 

Of  30  advertising  agencies  in¬ 
terested  in  placing  copy  with 
China’s  spiralling  advertising 
market,  one,  owned  by  Don 
King,  former  United  Press  man 
here  and  in  recent  years  in 
Hollywood,  with  Warner  Bros., 
is  the  source  for  the  figure  that 
Chinese  papers  are  quoting  and 
getting  $96,000  a  column  inch, 
Chinese  currency,  or  $30  an 
inch  at  the  ofiBcial  rate  of  ex¬ 
change. 

Movies  Prosper 

Highest  linage  classification  is 
imported  merchandise.  Depart- 
aaent  stores  continue  as  before 
the  war  to  avoid  advertising 
excepting  the  thrice  -  a  -  year 
cheap  sales  bargain  ads.  King 
related. 

A  merchant  who  has  money 
buys  stock  anywhere  he  can. 
including  American  Red  Cross 
blood  plasma  and  advertises  it 
in  Chinese  papers  at  $25  a  unit, 
because  he  does  not  want  to 
put  money  into  real  estate  or 
farms  for  the  reason  that  the 
transfer  tax  on  real  estate  is 
exorbitant. 

Under  new  restrictions  an¬ 
nounced  immediately  after  the 
United  States  and  China  had 


Feels  Paper  Lack 

Erie.  Pa.  —  The  Dispatch- 
Herald  has  been  ioreed  to 
eliminate  its  ioui-color  Sunday 
ieature  page  and  daily  car¬ 
toon  due  to  the  newsprint  short¬ 
age.  lohn  Hudson,  formerly 
editorial  cartoonist  and  art 
department  head  oi  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (O.)  Citizen  and  later  art 
department  head  oi  the  Toledo 
Blade,  has  been  authoring  the 
Dispatch-Herald  ieature. _ 

concluded  a  treaty  of  commerce, 
friendship  and  navigaUon.  all 
radio,  photographic,  electronic, 
and  luxury  items  were  barred 
from  import  into  China,  cai^ 
celling  advertising  scheduled 
for  these  items. 

Motion  picture  companies,  big 
space  users,  are  doing  a  land- 
oflSce  business  with  coolies  pack- 
ing  the  houses,  but  only  25%  of 
the  box  ofifice  take  can  be  re¬ 
mitted.  MGM,  it  is  reported, 
will  use  its  accumulation  of 
cash  on  hand  to  buy  a  theater. 

Chinese  agencies,  in  a  guild, 
claim  that  once  a  client  has 
placed  an  account  with  a  paper, 
the  customer  must  continue  to 
pay  commissions  to  the  agency, 
in  event  the  account  is  switch^. 
A  test,  made  by  the  Shanghai 
Telephone  Co.,  was  a  showdown 
case  in  which  the  client  threat- 
ened  to  withdraw  its  linage 
from  the  paper  if  the  publica¬ 
tion  insist^  on  adhering  to  the 
guild’s  ruling. 


Scott  Printing  Cylinder 
Gear  Strength 

The  Printing  Cylinder  Spur  Gears  have  helically  cut 
teeth  and  are  of  SAE  324$  Chrome  Nic|cel  Alloy  Gear 
Steel,  heat-treated  for  220,000  pounds  per  square  inch 
tensile  strength  with  allowable  safe  tooth  load  of 
150,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  Compare  this  with  the 
allowable  safe  tooth  loads  of  the  usual  materials  here¬ 
tofore  employed  for  newspaper  press  printing  cylinder 
gears: 

Cast  Iron  .  8,000  lbs. 

Semi-Steal  .  10.000  lbs. 

Nickel  Alley  Iren .  12,000  lbs. 

.45  Carbon  Steel .  20,000  lbs. 

SAE  Alley  Geer  Steel . 150,000  lbs. 

SCOTT  Gears  are  from  71/^  to  over  18  times  as  strong! 

These  Printing  Cylinder  Gears  run  in  oil-tight  housing 
with  automatic  lubrication  maintaining  a  continuous  oil 
film  between  the  hard,  non-wearing  silently  running 
teeth. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 


EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  for  Dasaabar  28,  194$ 
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Public  Service  Before  Profits 


passenger  cars  than  the  rest  of  the  industry  oom* 
bined.  Still,  the  year's  output  was  disappointfaig. 

TIm  |ob  b  far  frflfii  d«IM' 

We  hflve  iidW  on  order  more  ligbtlt^ltt  sk^tag 
cars  than  ware  built  all  told  prior  to  til#  iraU’.-  With 
our  proven  ability  to  produce,  plus  a  whol^  ttOd- 
emized  plant,  we  need  mily  adequate  suppuOf  iMid 
uninterrupted  production  to  resume  a  delivilFy 
schedule  which  has  been  unsurpassed  in  reliability. 
Given  freedom  to  produce,  ail  industry  can  quickly 
repair  by  free  enterprise  the  dislocations  of  war. 

In  the  sense  that  Pullman-Standard  serves  the 
public  by  serving  the  railroads,  we  recognize  our 
deep  responsibility  to  the  public.  Our  goal  this 
year  has  been  to  build  as  many  cars  as  fast  as  we 
could.  Many  of  the  economies  of  continuous  pro¬ 
duction  were  lost  in  achieving  this  goal.  Our  pay¬ 
ments  to  labor  reached  a  record  peacetime  ^h; 
our  returns  on  invested  capital  were  practicaBy  nil. 


lEW  shortages  today  so  affect  our  national 
the  need  for  new  railroad  cars.  To 


JL  economy  as 
help  relieve  this  shortage  Pullman-Standard  went 
all-out  in  combating  critical  delays.  To  make  every 
hour  count,  we  built  cars  the  hard  way,  with  pro¬ 
duction  at  only  a  fraction  of  capacity  in  spite  of 
every  effort. 

Materials,  parts,  and  supplies  were  short  to  start 
with:  everything  had  to  start  from  scratch — at  the 
very  source— with  delays  all  along  the  line.  Every 
strike  that  hit  the  hundreds  of  plants  we  buy  from 
— or  their  suppliers — affected  some  production 
process  in  our  own  plants. 

The  workers  in  every  Pullman-Standard  plant 
did  their  best  to  by-pass  the  confusions  of  an  up¬ 
set  production  schedule.  Pullman-Standard  turned 
their  exceptional  carbuilding  experience  toward 
finding  time-saving  shortcuts  of  all  kinds.  They 
delivered  to  the  railroads  not  only  the  first  postwar 
passenger  cars,  but  complete  streamliners — more 


CHICAGO* ILlilIHOaS  Offitti  in  six  cities  from  coast  to  coost .  .  .  Manufacturing  plants  at  six  strategic  poiMs 


Address  Copy  Among  Advertising  Folk 

People*  RoweU  Promoted 

B*«*k«**m  LOREN  J.  ROWELL,  formerly 

/i^ency  iiavises  account  executive  with  Young 

n , _  *■  Rublcam,  In  New  York,  has 

—  Brooke,  Smith  assigned  to  the  executive 

agency  s  Hollywood 
TTie  «>*=«•  handled  SUCh 

sentat.ves  here  recently.  The  Foods  accounts  as 

KFfcD  t^e<iH”ef  of  -  LaFrance  Bluing  Flakes, 


graohic  expression  of  the  facts 


Calume't  Baking  Powder,  and 


facing  advertisers  as  industry 
goes  into  the  upcoming  phase 
of  free  competition. 


Joseph  A.  Moran,  associate 
director  of  the  agency's  radio  de- 


Willard  S.  French,  BSF&D  Partment.  has  been  appoint^  a 
pres'dent.  and  Walter  C.  Avers,  vicepresidcnt  Moran  joined 
vicepresident,  put  across  their  Young  &  Rubicam  in  1934  as  a 
ideas  by  the  i>se  of  charts.  writw  in  the  radio  commercial 

An  outstanding  fact  presented  department,  later  becoming  man- 
was  that  in  the  last  decade  the  ager  of  the  department  He  was 
middle  class  buying  group  has  associate  director  in 

grown  bv  lea^s  and  bounds.  *“”• 

Around  !53%  of  the  wage  earn-  ^  «  j 

4rs  are  now  in  the  middle  and  JWT  Research  Head 

ro-MoTsyi  reoeotiv  with 
This  mid^e  cla«8  group.  Mr.  j  ^^jer  Thompson  Company. 
Ayers  polntrf  o'lt,  comnrlses  the  ^o-k  oflire.  has  beeh  ao- 

Po'nted  head  of  all  research  fa- 
1*®  t*  Sllt'es  of  J.  Walter  Thompson 

(South  Africa)  Ltd.  While  his 
that  those  co-nnaniw  who  go  In  ass'enment  will  cover  the  entire 
for  volume  product'on  and  low  union  of  South  Africa,  he  will 
margin  of  nroflt  who  will  be  p,ake  his  headquarters  in  Cape- 
most  s”ore-s'ul  in  the  long  run.  *num 
Mr.  French  devoted  his  nart 

of  the  presentat’on  to  a  discus-  u _ 

Sion  of  "Peonlc-'-the  target  of  “ 

all  advertis'ng.  He  showed  what  HIWIN  W.  TYSON  has  been 
BSF&D  researchers  had  found  named  t'easurer  and  director 
J)e«nle  to  be.  of  O.  S.  Tvsnn  and  Co.,  New 

He  said,  for  instance,  that  or-  York.  He  will  also  continue  as 
dinary  every-day  people  —  the  account  group  manager, 
butcher  and  baker,  etc.,— read  Chari  es  H.  Meyers,  formerly 

what  they  want  to  read  and  not  with  Penton  &  Bowles,  New 
what  savants— or  advertisers—  York,  has  been  appointed  as- 


Schlupp  Associates,  Milwaukee. 
He  will  specialize  on  market  re¬ 
search  work  and  sales  campaign 
planning. 

Georgia  Asketh,  formerly  of 
Donahue  &  Coe,  New  York,  has 
joined  the  motion-olcture  de¬ 
partment,  Weiss  &  Geller,  New 
York. 

SmiHi  Is  Plavwriqhl 
WILLIAM  PHILIP  SMITH,  di¬ 
rector  of  radio,  Charles  W. 
Hovt  Co.,  New  York,  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  a  comedv  entitled  “Mary 
and  Her  Sergeant.”  performed 
for  the  first  time  bv  the  Eldred 
Plavcrs  of  tvestem  Reserve  Uni- 
vers'tv  In  Cleveland  on  Dec.  11. 
Mr.  Smith’s  plav  was  one  of  the 
winners  of  a  nntionwlde  contest 
conducted  bv  the  Hermit  C'nb 
of  Cleveland  to  give  new  nlav- 
wrivhts  a  chance  to  be  heard 
despite  the  hi“h  cost  of  produc¬ 
ing  plays  on  Broadway. 


think  thev  should  read. 


s'stant  account  executive  of 


Thus,  70%  of  the  people  Grey  Advertising,  New  York. 


the  comics,  while  only  10  to  15% 


read  the  general  neWs,  editorial 

and  business  pages.  ***  Bros.  Co.,  Cam¬ 


To  these  evervday  peonie 


bridge.  In  the  caoacitv  of  pre¬ 
mium  sales  counsellor,  has 


meaning  practically  everybody  J’ 

—"ME”  is  the  most  interesting  stlff^  of 

person  on  earth.  Mr.  French  S*iP.l  Os* 

said.  And.  he  said,  advertising  Durstlne  &  Os 

will  be  successful  only  to  the 


extent  that  it  w'ns  and  holds 
the  Interest  of  “me”. 


Heriert  B.  C»han.  former  as¬ 
sistant  tn  the  director  of  sales 


He  cited  a  library  reading  and  advertising.  Food  Fair 
survey  to  prove  the  point  that  Stores.  Inc.,  has  bwn  anoointed 
the  basic  human  Instincts — love,  director  of  inarketlrrg.  Forward 
hate,  etc., — ^have  malor  control  Advertising.  Philadelphia, 
of  the  people's  thinking.  The  Lawrence  A.  Reis  joins  Wil- 
survev  in  a  middle-size  town  re-  liam  von  Zehle  and  Co.,  New 
vealed  that  biographies,  auto-  York.  Previouslv  he  was  service 
biograohies.  history  and  other  director  of  Adair  and  Director- 
general  knowledge  books  were  Metropolitan  Advertising  Co. 
taken  out  by  only  a  few  thou-  for  10  years, 
sand  P»pn'e— ^  the  novels  on  p.  g.  Gass  has  been  appointed 
76.(MK)  ruders.  dir^or  of  research  for  Dore- 

Thls  means.  Mr.  French  said,  mua  &  Co..  New  York.  He  joined 
that  denite  what  the  advertis-  the  agency  In  May.  1945,  after 

ing  hobbyists  think,  volume  nine  years  with  the  Glass  Con- 

sales  through  advertising  de-  tainer  Association. 

PMd  on  knowing  what  Interests  j,.  Hotchinson.  Jr.,  has 

Thl.r»  aro  h.  ..iH  been  promoted  to  media  dlrec- 

to  Mt  ^  Needham  &  Grohmann, 

New  York,  replacing  Kathryn 
throwlng*Se*monev*on*fl«*h?7  IotRMANn  who  has  been  pro- 
rel  herf  for'any  oW  Slv^s^S:  executive  j|^etary. 

2.— Appeal  to  them  Edward  Roserts  Carrou  for- 

"You  can't  sell  merchandise  merly  of  the  American  Broad- 
with  essays.”  be  continued, 

you  must  talk  the  peoples's  2*?®  Bo^e,  WHliama  & 
language  aiKl  not  cause  them  to  Cleary,  New  York, 
much  work  to  read  your  adver-  J.  B.  (Jack)  Lindl,  who  edited 
tising.  People  are  naturally  lazy  the  Cuday  and  South  Milwou- 
.  .  They  read  just  what  they  fcee  (Wls.)  "Volca”  for  three 
want  to  read.”  years,  has  joined  the  Rahn- 


Company  Changes 

HAL  CHARF  has  been  an- 

pointed  advertising  d'recto” 
fo*  P''ecia’t''  Products  of 
Rcb^n'ev  Distillers  Com.  .Ta''»»t 
S.  H'’-rK  vdll  continue  as  ad- 
d're''tor  for  wines. 
Coronet  Prandv.  imnorts  and 
exports.  Glenn  Hot  oer,  fonrer. 
Iv  ores'dent  of  Richie  and  .fan- 
vier,  Inc.,  national  manofae- 
t>i,.ors’  reoresentative.  r'cceeds 
Chase  as  director  of  advertis¬ 
in'*  services. 

Net*.  RSacDovald,  fnr’*'er1v 
w'th  Kiidn»r  Avenev.  New  York, 
joins  the  advertising  der>artment 
of  Signature  Record  Co. 

Agency  Notes 

SPITZER  &  MILLS.  LTD..  To¬ 
ronto,  presented  long-service 
awards  to  mer'bers  of  its  staff 
at  an  annual  Chri.stmas  dinner 
dance  Dec.  17  at  the  roof  gar¬ 
den  of  the  Poval  York  Hotel. 
Those  who  had  been  with  the 
ag<*nt*v  for  15  vears  or  more  re¬ 
ceived  gold  watches,  those  with 
10  and  five  years'  serv'ce  re¬ 
ceived  silver  trays.  On  the 
award  list  were;  W.  H.  Reid, 
D.  M.  Dunlop,  C.  P.  Horsley, 
.T.  MacLennah,  M.  Crockep,  B. 
Halt..  D.  P.  Fetherston,  R.  Hart. 
H.  Gunn,  J.  R.  Charles,  and 
C.  W.  Duncan,  manrger  of  the 
agency's  Montreal  office  and  F. 
M.  Lalonde,  account  executive, 
Montreal. 

A  new  advertising  agency. , 
Klein  &  Associates,  has  been 
established  In  Chicago.  Princi¬ 
pals  are;  William  L.  Klein, 
former  head  of  United  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  for  18  years  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  chief  producer  of 
the  American  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem  in  England;  Egmont  Son- 
DERLiNG.  formerly  associated 
with  Klein  in  the  management 
of  United  Broadcasting  Co.; 
Julius  Klein,  Barney  Samet 
and  A.  L.  Salisbury.  Nathan  H. 
Goldenberc  and  Lester  E.  Ros¬ 
enberg  have  been  named  account 
executives;  Jack  Miller,  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  and  Milt 
Galatzer,  art  director,  Rae 
^LUN,  in  charge  of  radio  con¬ 
tinuity.  and  Marie  Vrhel,  pub¬ 
licity  copy. 

Jacxson-Youno  &  Associates, 
advertUing  and  public  relations 


agency,  has  been  established  at 
1934  Eleventh  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  by  Andrew 
E.  Jackson,  formerly  promotion 
manager  of  the  old  Amsterdam 
News,  and  publisher  of  the  Sen¬ 
try  Newmaner.  and  John  H. 
Young,  III,  former  flight  instruc¬ 
tor  in  the  Army  Air  Force  and 
former  newspaperman,  radio  an¬ 
nouncer. 

,  Announcement  of  the  forma- 
t'on  of  Jnr  W«ro  &  Co.,  adver¬ 
tising.  with  offices  in  Chicago 
and  Hollywood,  Calif.,  was  made 
this  week  by  Jim  Ward.  The 
Chicago  advertising  agency  part- 
nershin  of  Wart  &  Futtermav 
was  dis'olved  e^eetive  Dec.  16, 
he  stated.  The  Chica®o  office  of 
the  new  agency  will  be  headed 
by  George  Clifpord.  and  will 
cnntini'e  to  be  at  188  W.  Pan- 
dolph  St.:  the  Hollywood  office 
Is  located  at  2124  Cahuenga 
Blvd. 

Chrisiman  Cheer 

FOR  the  29th  consecutive  vear. 

Grey  Ath'Ertt-ing,  New  York, 
has  distributed  a  Christmas 
bonus  to  all  emoioves.  The 
bonus  is  based  on  length  of  ser¬ 
vice  and  extent  of  the  individ¬ 
ual’s  contribution  to  the  organi¬ 
zation 

Walter  Wetr,  Inc.,  New  York, 
distributed  bonuses  to  its  entire 
staff  at  a  Christmas  party  at  the 
Hotel  Lexington,  Dec.  20. 

Employes  of  the  Neal  D.  Ivey 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  have  been 
presented  with  a  year  end  bonus 
amounting  to  10%  of  their  an¬ 
nual  salaries. 

Buchanan  &  Co.,  New  York, 
has  awarded  employes  who  have 
been  with  the  agency  for  one 
year  or  longer  a  Christmas 
bonus  of  one  week’s  salary; 
those  with  at  least  three  months 
employment,  received  a  half¬ 
week's  salary.  In  addition,  all 
were  given  a  specially-bred  15- 
pound  Vermont  turkey. 

a 

Photo  Story  in  Book 

Binghamton.  N.  Y.  —  More 
than  2,600  advance  orders  have 
been  placed  for  the  book-form 
photographic  story,  "In  and 
About  the  Triple  Cities,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Binghamton  Press. 
The  first  printing  will  total  4,- 
000  copies.  The  book  contains 
pictures  which  have  run  on  the 
.ness  editorial  page. 
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PARDON  US, 

but  isn’t  that  your  Cash  Register  ringing  ? 


Of  course,  it  is! 


For  you  know  as  well  as  we  do  that  steady  em¬ 
ployment  makes  steady  sales — that  the  producers 
of  goods  are  the  buyers  of  goods.  There’s  no  way 
of  getting  around  it. 

That’s  why  we  think  it  important  that  you  know 
that  the  New  England  States,  with  6.4%  of  the 
national  population,  produce  9%  of  the  nation’s 
manufactured  goods. 

And  we’re  not  citing  war-boom  figures  here. 
We’re  talking  about  peace-time  years. 

That’s  why  New  England  is  a  rich  and  steady 
market,  worth  cultivating  for  today  and  tomor¬ 
row.  And  it’s  wide  open  for  you  through  its  fine 
newspapers,  with  their  3,607,391  coverage  of 
New  England’s  2,201,421  occupied  dwellings. 


TalktothenewNEWENGUIIID 


MAINC— Btufor  Dolly  N«wi  (M).  NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Cooeotd  MowWoi#oWot  (C).  Kmm  SooMmI  (E),  MoodMilir  Uoloo  Laoto  (MAE), 
VERMONT— B«r«  Tlatt  (EX  Btnfiloflwi  Bamit*  (E).  (»m  Prta  (M).  MASSACHUSETTS— AAiol  Dolly  N«wi  (EX  Bwoily  Tla«  (E).  loiloo 

OloAo  (MAE),  BoAoo  GloAo  (S)  SoAoo  Poll  (M),  RoAoo  PoA  (SX  SoHoo  Rocoid  A  AaoHcoo  (MAEXRoAoo  Soodof  AArtillior($),  Bwfcloo  EoHiotiio. 
Tlaoi(EX  CoooCoA  Slowdoid  Tlowt,  HvooobCEX  Toll  Rbo«  HofoW  Ho«t  (EX  TMclibotf  SooHool  (E).  HovotWII  OosoAo  (E).  Lowvooco  Eoflo-Tilbono  (MAE) 
How  RodloM  Soodov  Sloodad  flaoi  ($).  Now  Bodlocd  Sioodoid  TIomi  (EX  Nortfc  Adoon  Itooicflo*  (E)  PMlilold  SodtAbo  Eoflo  (E),  TooHoo  OiioAo  (EX 
WoMwoi  Now*  fdbooo  (EX  Wofcoda  ToUoioa  ood  E*o«l«o  Gototio  (MAE)  Wetctdo*  Sowdoy  Iflopoa  (SX  RHODE  91AND— PowtocAolTlaoo.^ 
WoA  Wafwicfc  Powloclitt  VoUov  OoHv  TIoioi  (EX  Woootocbo*  CoAfEX  COHNECTICUT-  BNdtooort  Pod  (S).  BrWfoood  Pod>f olofioa  (MAC),  DooAoiy 
Nowf»Tko«t(C),Hoidotd  CoomoKM),  Hoidotd  Coomo»  (S).  HoMoid  ThooslE).  Moddofc  loowiol(E),  MMdoo  Rocosd  (M),  Now  IrtUlo  HoioWICX  Now 
Ho»oo  Rsilitii  ffAS).  Now  loodoo  Doy  (E)*NofwoMi  Hoof  (E),  Noiwkli  RoNodo  ood  Roooid  (MAS),  WolwAorr  RoooARcoo  A  Awoilooo  (MAC),  WolwAfOV 
RodoMkoo  A  Aawicoo  (EASX 
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Greyhound  Bus  Ads 
Geared  to  Community 


By  Coii]|>ben  Watson 

SAN  FRANCISCO— F.  W.  Ack- 
ennan,  prMident,  Pacific  Grey¬ 
hound  Lines,  believes  the  story 
of  American-atyle  enterprise  can 
best  be  told  by  explaining  the 
services  performed  by  an  indi¬ 
vidual  con4>any.  That's  the 
reason  behind  the  continuing 
public  relations  advertising  of 
this  Greyhound  unit. 

Since  last  March,  the  company 
has  placed  public  relations  copy 
on  an  average  of  twice  monthly 
in  nearly  every  newspaper  in 
the  line’s  territory.  'The  cam¬ 
paign  was  initiated  at  Mr. 
Ackerman’s  suggestion. 

Although  the  program  is  now 
more  than  nine  months  old,  it 
has  no  time  limit,  Mr.  Ackerman 
said.  Copy  app^  was  broad¬ 
ened  recently  after  its  wide  pos- 
sibilUies  had  been  proven  in  tho 
first  few  months. 

'Bread  and  Butter' 
“Advertising  and  service  have 
been  greatly  responsible  for 
Pacific  Greyhound’s  growth  in 
the  transportation  field,”  Mr. 
Ackerman  said. 

“Bus  lines  definitely  oensider 
themselves  competitive  with  air 
and  rail  traffic.  Competition  to 
business  grows  with  the  in- 
%eaae  of  availiUe  space  on 
these  other  facilities,  and  we 
:Soon  feel  this  competition  most" 
"Bread  and  butter  business”  is 
the  way  Hr.  Ackerman  describes 
short  trips.  Bus  servlee  Is  buUt 
primarily  to  serve  every  com¬ 
munity  an  the  lines  and  even 
many  small  places  in  between, 
be  explained. 

Account  executives  of  Beau¬ 
mont  &  Hohman,  agency  hand¬ 
ling  Pacific  Greyhound  and  the 
dozen  other  regionsd  units  ot  the 
Greyhound  system,  were  asked 
.early  last  year  to  work  out  a 
.campaign  showing  the  important 
part  each  community  plays  in 
the  Greyhound  system  and  the 
part  the  line  plays  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

T.  R.  Hopkins,  account  execu¬ 
tive,  submitted  a  series  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  designed  to  fit  this 
suggestion.  Each  bore  a  separ¬ 
ate  reason  for  looking  “to  Grey¬ 
hound  first."  Selected  factors 
included  personalized  attention, 
dependability,  friendly  courtesy, 
piffilic  responsibility,  more  fre¬ 
quent  service,  complete  travel 
service,  expert  drivers,  low  cost 
travel,  time-saving  schedules  and 
local  civic  interest 
Thcac  advertisements  were 
localized,  either  directly  or  In¬ 
directly,  by  such  phrases  as 
“the  low  fares  people  of  the 
Sacramento  Valley  enjoy,” 
’’Greyhound  has  grown  steadi^ 
with  cities  of  California,  “Grey¬ 
hound  service  begins  the  minute 
you  enter  the  depot”  or  “Grey- 
bound  knows  your  community.” 
As  the  series  developed,  Mr. 


Ackerman  felt  messages  could 
possibly  do  an  even  broader  job* 
of  telling  a  continuing  story 
about  the  way  American  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry  has  developed. 
He  believed  this  could  best  be 
done  by  his  company  with  the 
use  of  Greyhound  as  a  typical 
example. 

Layout  style  and  headlines 
were  changed.  Art  was  ampli¬ 
fied,  with  the  Greyhound  driver 
a  central  trademark-like  figure. 
Mr.  Ackerman  had  sought  to< 
stress  that  Greyhound  is  a  per¬ 
sonal,  community  service  and ' 
not  a  corporation  concerned 
chiefly  with  long-distance  runs. 
Beaumont  &  Hohman  presented 
such  captions  as:  “'To  Grey¬ 
hound  you’re  a  PERSON  as  well 
as  a  passenger”,  ’’They’ll  be 
cheerfully  cared  for  all  th»  way 
by  Greyhound”  and  a  dramatic 
view  of  driver,  puppy  and  grey¬ 
hound  with  the  title:  "What 
made  Greyhound  Grow?" 

The  advertising  is  expected  to 
Itrovide  dramatic  proof  that 
suggest  one  way  that  American 
business  can  get  its  story  across 
to  the  public  in  language  anyone 
can  understand.  As  head  of  a 
company  whose  task  is  service 
to  many  communities  and  whose 
goal  is  to  secure  greater  under- 
tandlng  and  goodwill,  Mr.  Ack¬ 
erman’s  goal  is  to  secure  greater 
understanding  aad  goodwill. 

Beneficial  Sesulis  Noted 

“Newspapers  provide  one  of 
the  beet  possible  mediums  for 
building  public  interest  in 
American  business  enterprise,” 
Mr.  Adcerman  said.  He  pointed 
out  that  Greyhound  has  been  a 
consistent  newspaper  user  for 
many  years.  Newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  on  a  regional  basis  has 
enMtled  the  various  Greyhound 
companies  to  make  good  use  of 
the  inherent  flexibility  and  local 
character  of  newspaper  cover¬ 
age,  he  noted. 

In  announcing  his  intention 
to  continue  to  tell  “The  Grey¬ 
hound  Story”  through  news¬ 
paper  institutional  advertizing 
as  an  integral  part  ot  Pacific 
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LOUIJIIVIC  INTEREST 


"AH  Business  Is  Local" 


The  Personal  Touch 

Greyhound’s  advertising  and 
public  relations  program,  Mr. 
Ackerman  expressed  hope  the 
ads  would  be  of  constructive 
benefit  to  the  people  and  all 
American  business  as  well  as 
to  his  company. 

“The  campaign  already  has 
had  beneficial  results.  We  have 
had  reports  from  officials  in 
cities  served,  from  the  public, 
and  from  our  bus  drivers  them¬ 
selves.” 

Pacific  Greyhound’s  public 
relations  campaign  is  especially 
significant  because  it  is  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  traffic-creating  ads. 
A  present  trend  is  portrayal  of 
the  sunny  delights  of  the  South¬ 
west. 

Each  ■>!  the  13  swarate  divis¬ 
ions  of  Jie  national  Greyhoiuid 
systems  operates  separately  with 
its  own  advertising  budget,  of¬ 
ficials,  and  special  characteris¬ 
tics. 

Pacific  Greyhound  was  one  of 
the  first  organizations  in  the 
nation  to  urge  prople  not  to  use 
its  facilities,  raat  was  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war. 

Now  that  service  conditions 
permit.  Greyhound  is  using  just 
about  every  type  of  advertising 
to  stress  its  mode  of  travel.  It 
does  not  offer  samples,  premiums 
or  novelties,  but  it  does  use 
most  media.  That’s  why  selec¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  program  is  a 
tribute. 

Beaumont  it  Hohman  organi¬ 
zation  members  will  tell  you 
that  Greyhound  Is  one  of  the 
largest  newspaper  advertising 
accounts  in  the  country  if  the 
campaigns  of  its  13  regional 
groups  are  totalled.  This  agency 
handles  the  many  divisions  and 
also,  from  Cleveland  offices,  the 
national  advertising. 

As  Mr.  Ackerman  describes 
the  results  of  the  continuous 
flow  of  advertising  through 
years  of  war  and  of  peace: 

“When  people  think  of  busses, 
they  think  of  Greyhound.” 


16  Pages  oE  Jewelry 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  The  Sunday 
Dallas  Times  Herald  Dec.  15 
carried  a  16-page  tabloid-size 
section  of  ^ft  advertising  by 
Arthur  A.  Everts  Co.,  Dallas 
jewelers. 


Australia,  N.  Zealand 
Papers  Shore  in  Reuters 

continued  from  page  t 

press,  said:  “The  importance  of 
this  development  does  not  lie 
merely  in  its  significance  for  the 
newspaper  industry;  it  is  the 
first  move  a  British  organization 
has  made  to  decentralize  its  ac¬ 
tivities  from  Britain  to  other 
parts  of  the  Emnire. 

“This  paper  has  long  argued 
the  urgent  need  for  industrial 
and  cultural  decentralization 
away  from  Britain  so  that  the 
Empire  mav  effectively  develop 
its  enormous  resources  —  ma¬ 
terial  and  spiritual — which  it 
commands  by  ceding  to  a  do¬ 
minion  some  of  its  sovereignty. 

“Now  the  greatest  of  all  news 
agencies  by  example  tells  the 
British  peonie  that  their  wisest 
policy  for  the  future  is  a  share 
of  control  of  British  instrumen¬ 
talities  with  other  units  of  ffie 
commonwealth.” 

Sydney  Sun  said;  “The  Pacific 
rone  will  be  brought  into  the 
forefront  of  news  distribution 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
the  making  of  Australia  as  the 
clearing  house  of  news  of  the 
hemisphere  is  a  move  of  impor¬ 
tance  that  can  hardly  be  over¬ 
estimated. 

"The  terms  of  the  Reuter 
trust  are  now  too  well  known 
here  to  require  explanation  but 
adherence  to  these  terms  must 
be  strengthened  by  the  new  ar¬ 
rangement  and,  in  addition, 
Australian  readers  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  hugely  increased 
volume  of  news  from  all  corners 
of  the  earth.  Thus  from  the  na¬ 
tional  viewpoint  the  arrange¬ 
ment  should  be  an  aid  to  a 
greater  understanding  and  even 
happier  relationship  with  the 
rest  of  the  Empire  and  other 
nations.” 

Sydney  Morning  Herald: 

“The  most  striking  effect  from 
the  Australian  viewpoint  is  that 
men  from  this  country  will  or¬ 
ganize  the  collecting  of  news 
from  all  Pacific  fields  and  Aus¬ 
tralia  will  become  the  clearing 
house  for  the  Pacific  news  as 
London  is  the  center  for  Euro¬ 
pean  and  other  news.” 

The  Evening  Post,  Wellington 
said:  "The  pun  for  extending 
the  ownership  and  operation  of 
Reuters  promises  to  be  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  impartial  and  reliable 
news  to  the  world  at  large  and 
within  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth.  Newspapers  of  this  area 
will  be  heard  through  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  on  Reuters  direc¬ 
torate.  They  will  take  an  in¬ 
creasing  share  in  the  building 
up  of  the  service  from  the  Pa¬ 
cific  to  the  World.” 

a 

10.000  Reprints  Made 
On  Hospital  Series 

San  Francisco — ^Ten  thousand 
reprtots  of  a  San  Francisco  Netot 
series  of  articles  entitled  “Peo¬ 
ple  in  the  Dark”  are  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Mental  Hygiene 
Society  of  Northern  California. 

The  series  related  the  findings 
of  Reporter  A1  Ostrow  and  Pho¬ 
tographer  Robert  Warren. 
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CA  In  Memphis 
Continues  Aid 
To  Blind  Girl 


Memphis,  Tenn. — The  case  of 
Barbara  Joyce  Davis,  11,  came 
to  the  attention  of  Scripps- 
Howard’s  Memphis  Commernal 
Appeal  six  years  ago.  Barbara 
Joyce  had  never  been  to  school 
because  she  could  not  see  or 
hear  and  she  had  never  learned 
to  4>eak. 

Tou  see,  Barbara  Joyce  had 
been  locked  in  a  dark,  sound¬ 
less  world  when  she  was  one  as 
the  result  of  spinal  meningitis. 

Through  its  news  columns, 
the  Commercial  Appeal  ac¬ 
quainted  its  readers  with  the 
girl’s  plight  and  asked  what 
should  be  done  about  it. 

Response  Inunediately 

Within  24  hours  the  answers 
began  to  roll  in.  Many  poured 
into  the  paper  from  all  over 
the  Mi-'' -South  and  as  far  away 
as  New  Jersey.  Memphis  spe¬ 
cialists  offered  their  services. 

Several  operations  proved  frult- 
1ms,  however. 

Meanwhile  the  cash  donations 
continued.  Soon  there  was 
enough  money  to  send  Barbara 
Joyce  to  the  Perkins  Institute 
at  Watertown,  Mass.,  where 
they  knew  how  to  help  her 
overcome  her  handicaps. 

AU  ^s  occurred  in  1940. 

The  Commercial  Appeal  admin¬ 
istered  the  fund,  reported  Bar¬ 
bara  Joyce's  progress  to  the 
thousands  who  had  "adopted” 
her. 

Reporter  Keeps  Contact 

C-A  Reporter  Ida  Clemens 
has  watchM  the  girl  grope  her 
way  out  of  a  dark,  dead  world 
into  one  in  which  there  is  life 
and  laughter.  Miss  Clemens 
had  kept  In  close  touch  with 
Barbara  Joyce  who  has  come 
to  know  her  as  a  friend.  Each 
year,  as  Barbara  Joyce  returned 
from  school.  Miss  Clemens  vis¬ 
ited  her  and  then  told  her  read¬ 
ers  of  the  girl’s  Improvement. 

Each  year,  if  the  fund  Is  low, 
the  Commercial  Appeal  reminds 
readers  that  it’s  time  for  their 
Barbara  Joyce  to  go  back  to 
school.  The  newspaper  la  im¬ 
mediately  swamped  with  dona¬ 
tions.  As  hundreds  of  readers 
write,  "The  Commercial  Appeal 
has  only  to  ask  and  it  will  be 
done.” 

Tuition  Raised  Quickly 

And  it  was  done  again  this 
year.  Barbara  Joyce  needed 
$2,000  for  tuition  and  exnenses. 

She  now  attends  the  California 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Berke¬ 
ley.  In  less  than  a  week  the 
amount  needed  was  more  than 
doubled. 

Barbara  Joyce  recently  en¬ 
tered  her  sixth  year  of  school. 

She  has  mastered  Braille.  Her 
progress  in  language  develop¬ 
ment,  arithmetic  and  spelling  is 
“remarkable,”  teachers  report. 

Best  of  all,  laughter  now  is  easy 
for  Barbara  Joyce.  She  has 
learned  how  to  “talk”  with 
those  outside  her  world,  and 
she  has  come  to  know  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  friendship  and  under¬ 
standing. 

editor  a  publisher  for  December  28,  1946 


At  the  brink  of  a  new  year,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  markets  are  made  by  people,  phis  their  character 
and  background.  Who  settled  the  place?  What  have 
they  done  widi  it?  What  is  their  horizon  of  ambition? 

Almost  80  years  before  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock,  the  Spanish  Coronado  came  into  the  region 
of  Topeka,  searching  for  the  gold  of  the  fabulous 
Quivera.  Fur  traders,  Santa  Fe  wagon  trains  and  mili¬ 
tary  escorts  made  this  section  a  junction  of  the  old 
Santa  Fe  and  Oregon  Trails  during  the  exploration  and 
settling  of  the  far  West. 

During  the  California  gold  rush,  90,000  "Forty- 
niners”  passed  through,  making  a  continual  encamp¬ 
ment  of  approximately  1,000,  near  the  present  site  of 
Topeka. 

History!  Pioneers  of  progress.  These  were  the  men 
and  the  women  who  founded  your  America.  It  is  only 
natural  that  such  people  should  create  one  of  the  finer 
markets  of  these  United  States.  The  spirit  is  in  them — 
and  still  is. 
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These  two  pioneer  newspapers — the  ONLY 
newspapers  printed  and  published  in  Topeka 
covering  the  entire  market — are  written  for 
a  sturdy  people,  BY  a  srardy  people.  Their 
total  coverage  attains  over  127%. 


The  Topeka  Daily  Capital 

(Morning  and  Sunday) 


The  Topeka  State  Journal 

(Evontog) 
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Goldblatt  Tells  How 
Ads  Build  Store  Sales 


Edttoii’s  Note:  7%e  following 
it  a  diw*  nf  a  talk  given  bv 
Louis  Goldblatt,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Goldbatt  Bros , 
Inc.,  Cb'eago  area  department 
store  chain,  before  the  45th  con- 
vertion  of  the  Ch'cago  Tribune 
advertising  f»<>p"rft"enf. 

•  •  • 

SINCPC  you  gent’emen  are  all 

In  the  n"ws^aper  business  In 
one  canacitv  or  another,  I  feel 
that  To’i  mieht  be  interested  in 
what  tho'ighfs  are  running 
throiioh  the  m'nd  of  an  85  mii- 
Ilon  dot*ar  chain  of  denartment 
stores  that  spends  $3,000,000  a 
year  for  advertising. 

How  Is  this  S3.n00.000  for  ad- 
vertisin-r  soent?  Is  It  snent  on 
the  radio?  O’lr  own  Chicago 
shopning  n»ws?  "nie  metropoli¬ 
tan  new<r>aTW'-a?  National  maga¬ 
zines?  Or  billboards? 

Our  oblective  is  to  see  hoW 
great  a  rebu-n  we  ran  vet  for 
this  exoenditurr.  If  the  Tribune 
gets  a  very  good  portion  of  this 
expenditure,  it  is  not  just  be¬ 
cause  we  I'ke  the  Tribune.  It 
is  because  the  Tribune,  in  turn, 
produces  the  sales  results  we 
strive  so  much  to  get. 

Accordingly,  we  choose  the 
various  media  we  use  because 
of  verv  speciOc  factual  reasons. 
Up  until  about  20  years  ago  we 
did  our  advertising  solely  in  our 
own  shopping  news.  From  that 
time  on  we  gradually,  over  a 
course  of  years,  got  into  the 
metropolitan  papers  to  a 
stronger  and  stronger  degree, 
constantly  diminishing  our  ex¬ 
penditure  in  our  own  shopping 
news. 

We  now  find  that  our  circular 
advertising  expenditure  has  di¬ 
minished  to  an  all-time  low  of 
17%  of  our  total  advertising  ex¬ 
penditure. 

Showed  Thom  How 

But  what  is  most  important  is 
how  did  we  place  the  very  first 
ad  that  started  the  precedent 
What  influenced  us?  And  this 
explanation  should  be  most  in¬ 
teresting  to  you  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
Tribune  to  me  means  Dan  Mc¬ 
Mahon.  When  I  use  the  name 
Dan  McMahon,  it  is  merely  a 
short  cut  because  in  reall^  it 
means  Harrv  Hirsch,  Kenny 
Wood,  Paul  Fulton.  Louie  Rose, 
Ches  Campbell.  Colonel  McCor¬ 
mick.  and  I  could  go  on  and  on 
mentioning  names.  When  I  first 
started  dealing  with  Dan  Mc¬ 
Mahon  many  vears  ago.  he  did 
not  try  to  sell  me  advertising 
space,  and  he  still  doesn't  He 
impressed  me  as  did  all  of  the 
members  of  the  Tribune  that  I 
had  dealings  with,  that  they 
were  concerned  in  Goldblatt’s 
welfare.  They  constantly 
brought  to  light  how  Goldblatt’s 


doing  the  correct  advertising 
job  in  order  to  sell  men's  higher 
priced  shoes  and  that  I  ought 
to  try  their  way  just  once  to 
convince  myself.  I  did  and  they 
were  right.  And  so  a  precedent 
was  set  in  our  company  in  the 
advertising  of  men's  better  shoes 
wh'ch,  in  turn,  put  us  in  the 
better  shee  business.  I  could 
po  on  and  on  with  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  this  nature,  such  as  in 
unho’stery.  slln  covers,  ready- 
to  wear,  fashion  merchandise, 
and  intimate  apparel  advertis¬ 
ing. 

The  Goal:  Sales 

I  am  sure  it  Is  not  the  Trib- 
tme’s  nor  anv  other  successful 
paner's  intention  of  selling  a 
one  time  ad.  or  meeting  a  cer¬ 
tain  dav’s  figure.  It  must  be 
your  ideal  every  time  you  sell 
an  ad  that  you  are  selling  it  for 
many  times  to  come. 

Never  before  were  two  oppo¬ 
site  tvpes  of  businesses  such  as 
a  newsoaoer  and  a  department 
store  so  denendent  upon  one  an¬ 
other  as  they  are  today,  and  as 
they  will  continue  to  grow  in 
the  future.  The  better  the  paper 
you  have  and  the  greater  its  cir¬ 
culation.  the  more  value  it  is  to 
Goldhiatt's  in  the  placing  of  an 
ad.  The  more  advertising  you 
get  from  Goldblatt’s  the  greater 
the  opportunity  for  expanding 
your  circulation  and  improving 
your  paper.  A  department  store 
business  without  advertising 
just  isn’t 

Of  course,  there  are  certain 
merchants,  such  as  these  hosiery 
stores  who  opened  during  the 
war  period  and  who  had  great 
big  lines  of  customers  waiting 
to  get  in  to  buy  a  pair  of  nylons, 
and  who  did  well  during  this 
period — advertising  or  no  ad¬ 
vertising.  In  a  year  from  today 
they  will  wonder  what  hap¬ 
pened  and  why  they  are  not 
doing  business. 

Sees  No  Depression 

We  don’t  see  a  depression,  a 
recession,  or  a  falling  down  in 
business.  We  see  the  very  thing 
approaching  that  we  have 
prayed  for  five  long  years.  What 

Roto  Ad  Section 
Sets  Sales  Record 

Chtcago— A  new  high  in  sales 
resulted  from  Goldblatt 
Brothers’  16-page  special  roto¬ 
gravure  section  in  the  Chicago 
Sunday  Tribune  of  Dec.  1  and 
the  associated  merchandising 
program  developed  by  the  Gold¬ 
blatt  organization,  R.  A.  Rich- 
man,  sales  and  publicity  direc¬ 
tor.  has  disclosed. 

The  special  section  was  the 
largest  advertisement  of  its  kind 
ever  published  in  a  single  issue 


Copy  fortissimo 

have  we  prayed  for  all  these 
years?  We  have  praved  for  the 
war  to  be  over,  for  normal  times 
to  come  back,  and  for  the  rights 
of  a  businessman  to  operate  his 
business  on  his  own  rather  than 
to  be  controlled  by  government. 

What  we  are  really  going 
back  to  is  normal  times.  We 
really  are  getting  what  we  have 
been  praving  for.  Now,  if  one 
wants  to  interpret  the  falling 
down  in  business  of  an  abnor- 
mallv  large  business  as  a  de¬ 
pression.  well,  that  is  his  own 
intenoretatlon.  We  see  that  now 
at  long  last  a  me<%hant  is  on  his 
own  again.  He  is  now  going  to 
depend  on  his  own  personal  in¬ 
itiative.  skill,  talent,  and  ability 
to  forge  ahead. 

We’ll  Hove  to  Be  Alert 

Tho'e  merchants  who  did  not 
have  to  depend  on  these  ele¬ 
ments  during  the  oast  four  or 
five  years  are  naturallv  going 
to  be  hurt  and  thev  are  the  ones 
who  are  going  to  call  the  future 
a  depression  or  bad  times.  Mer¬ 
chants  are  going  to  have  to  give 
the  customer  what  she  wants, 
when  she  wants  it,  and  at  the 
right  price. 

Naturallv  inventories  will 
have  to  be  balanced.  Naturally 
we  will  have  to  be  alert  and  on 
the  ball.  Sure,  we  will  have  to 
fight  for  btisiness.  but  what  is 
abnormal  about  these  methods? 
To  me  it  simolv  snells  “sound 
normal  business.”  That  is  what 
we  are  going  back  to.  And  we. 
in  our  business,  are  well  geared 
for  the  coming  times. 

a 

Dinner  Served  to  Boys 

WATTBrowN.  N.  Y. — The  Water- 
town  Daily  Times  continued  its 
20-year  tradition  of  entertaining 
members  of  the  Carriers  Club 
at  a  Christmas  dinner.  Harold 
B.  Johnson,  editor  and  publisher. 


Music  House 
Hits  High  Note 
In  Ad  Series 

G.  Schirmer,  New  York, 
largest  music  publisher  in  the 
world,  has  done  an  about-face 
on  avertising 
policy  and 
begun  an  in¬ 
tensive  news¬ 
paper  delve 
in  the  New 
York  metro¬ 
politan  area. 

Using  all 
but  three  of 
the  city’s 
dailies  plus 
the  Brook¬ 
lyn  (N.  Y.) 

Foyle  and  Anderson 
one  Brook¬ 
lyn  weekly,  Schirmer’s  claims 
it  is  currently  placing  the  big¬ 
gest  schedule  of  any  New  York 
store,  the  larger  department 
stores  excepted. 

Ads  now  are  keyed  to  the 
holiday  season,  but  Ernest  An¬ 
derson,  advertising  director, 
emphasizes  that  Uie  series  is  not 
just  a  Christmas  promotion  but 
the  beginning  of  a  new  program 
which  will  be  continued 
throughout  the  coming  year. 

Since  its  establishment  in 
1861,  Schirmer’s  has  confined  its 
advertising  efforts  to  series  in 
music  trade  papers,  to  an¬ 
nouncements  on  its  envelopes 
and  wrappings  and  to  occasion¬ 
al,  small  space  newspaper  copy. 
The  release  of  the  new  large- 
scale  campaign  is  aimed  at 
“pulling  peonle  into  the  store 
instead  of  just  waiting  until 
they  come.” 

Newspapers  were  chosen  as 
the  chief  medium  in  the  new 
program,  it  was  stated,  because 
they  “reach  people  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  and  bring  a  quick  res¬ 
ponse.” 

Of  the  new  appropriation, 
(not  disclosed)  newspapers  will 
receive  about  90%,  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son  told  E&P.  In  addition,  Schir¬ 
mer’s  will  continue  its  music 
trade  paper  copy  at  about  its 
former  strength,  will  take  space 
in  the  New  Yorker  magazine 
and  is  contemplating  some  use 
of  radio. 

After  the  first  of  the  year, 
while  some  ads  will  stress  speci¬ 
fic  items  of  merchandise,  the 
major  issue  will  be  a  heavy  in¬ 
stitutional  campaign. 

Special  feature  of  all  Schir¬ 
mer  ads  are  the  wood-cut  il¬ 
lustrations,  done  by  Bert  Zadik. 
Layouts  are  the  work  of  John 
Dauvres,  Jr.  and  typography  of 
E.  M.  Diament.  As  advertising 
is  handled  direct  from  Schir-i 
mer’s,  copy  is  written  by  Ander¬ 
son. 

Anderson  joined  G.  Schirmer 
on  Nov.  1.  He  was  formerly 
with  the  New  York  office  of 
D’Arcy  Advertising  agency  as 
assistant  to  Alfred  M.  Steele, 


aucoessful.  black  and  white  space  in  other 

^ley  showed  us  why  Gold-  sections  of  the  same  issue,  Gold¬ 
blatt’s  some  years  back  could  blatts'  investment  in  Tribune 
not  sell  a  pair  of  men’s  shoes  in  advertising  on  Dee.  1  totaled 
a  higher  price  bracket  They  more  than  $30,000. 
proved  to  us  that  we  were  not 


Adams,  circulation  manager,  E.  W.  Anderson,  advertising  di- 
who  served  as  toastmaster,  rector  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Gifts  were  distributed  to  the  Evening  News,  and  started  his 
carriers  and  sellers.  Girls  from  own  career  on  the  editorial  side 
the  business  office  served  the  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 
meal  to  the  140  members.  Express. 
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Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  14 

tional  magazines  for  10  per  cent; 
trade  magazines  will  be  used  for 
dealer  promotion.  Craven  & 
Heddrick,  New  York,  is  the 
agency. 

Young  &  Rubicam,  New  York, 
has  been  named  by  Northam 
Warren  Corp.,  Stamford,  Conn., 
for  advertising  on  Cutex  mani¬ 
cure  preparations  and  Odorono, 
deodorant. 

Batten,  Barton,  Dursttne  & 
Osborne,  as  of  Jan.  1,  will  han¬ 
dle  all  advertising  for  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Baking  Co. 

'47  Prottrnm 

YORK-SHIPLEY,  INC.,  York, 

Pa.,  manufacturer  of  oil-fired 
heating  and  .°team  generating 
equipment,  will  launch  an  ex¬ 
tensive  advertising  campaign 
early  in  '47.  National  advertis¬ 
ing  in  metropolitan  newspapers, 
magazines  and  trade  media  will 
be  supplemented  by  local  co¬ 
operative  distributor  -dealer 
newspaper  advertising,  direct 
mail,  and  display.  The  program 
will  represent  all  divisions  of 
York-Shipley  which  include: 
York-Heat,  Industrial,  General 
and  Export  Divisions  at  York; 
the  New  York  City  Industrial 
Branch;  Shipley  Co.,  Ltd.,  To¬ 
ronto.  The  newly  ■  appointed 
agency  is  W.  H.  Long  Co.  also 
of  York,  Pa. 


St.  George  &  Ketes,  Inc.,  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
San  Benito  Co.,  Inc.,  to  direct 
advertising  for  San  Benito  and 
Du  Bois  brands  with  a  greatly 
increased  appropriation.  Thom¬ 
son.  Sava  &  Valenti  has  been 
named  to  handle  the  Tiara 
brand. 

Notes 

ANNOUNCEMENT  Is  made  of 
a  change  in  name  from 
r- - 1.  utER 'IlNERMAN,  InC., 
Cincinnati,  to  Dinerman  &  Co., 
Inc.  E.  V.  Duserman,  president, 
assumed  active  direction  of  the 
co'nnanv  in  May,  1945. 

Hiddleston,  Evans  &  Merrill 
Advertising.  Seattle,  has  moved 
to  new  omces  In  the  Republic 
building,  that  city. 

a 

Henderson  Dispatch 
Published  in  Raleigh 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — Daily  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Henderson  (N.  C.i 
Daily  Dispatch  has  been  re¬ 
sumed  after  a  fire  with  a  loss 
approximating  $50,000,  partly 
insured.  The  paper  is  being  is¬ 
sued  from  the  plant  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times,  in  ab¬ 
breviated  form. 

The  publishers  announced 
that  orders  had  been  placed  for 
new  equipment,  and  that  work 
on  the  building,  which  was 
more  than  half  destroyed  in  the 
fire,  will  be  started  immediately. 


Ad  Bureau 
Issues  Checklist 
Oi  Its  Services 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  has  published  in  pam- 
ph  Ft  form  a  “checklist  for  ex¬ 
ecutives”  on  the  services  it  offers 
to  advertisers  and  agencies. 

Seven  services  are  listed: 

1.  Basic  Market  and  Media 
Data  for  3,072  U.  S.  counties. 

2.  Continuing  Monthly  Audit 
of  Grocery  Product  Sales 
through  Retail  Outlets. 

3.  Standardized  Consumer 
Preference  Surveys. 

4.  Continuing  Study  of  News¬ 
paper  Reading. 

5.  Complete  Newspaper  In¬ 
formation. 

6.  Local  Market  Information. 

7.  Sales  Analysis. 

A  foreword  describes  the 
Bureau  as  a  non-profit  organiza¬ 
tion  which  acts  as  a  liaison  be¬ 
tween  advertisers  and  the  daily 
newspaper. 

■ 

To  Hear  Alderman 

Sidney  S.  Alderman  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  who  helped  prosecute 
top  Nazi  war  criminals  during 
the  Neumberg  trials,  will  be 
the  principal  speaker  at  the 
annual  dinner  meeting  of  the 
North  Carolina  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Duke  University,  Dur¬ 
ham,  N.  C.,  Jan.  24. 


Goss  Has  Orders 
For  $304)004)00 

CaiCACo— Goss  Printing  Press 
Co.,  has  more  than  $30,000,000 
in  orders  on  hand,  it  was  re¬ 
ported  at  the  62nd  annual  meet¬ 
ing  here  last  week.  Both  the 
Ch’cago  companv  and  its  sub¬ 
sidiary,  Goss  Printing  Press  Co., 
Ltd.,  of  England  are  quoting 
three  to  four  year  deliveries  on 
presses. 

Among  the  larger  newspaper 
orders  are  those  of  the  New 
York  News.  Chicago  Tribune, 
Louispille  Courier-Journal,  At¬ 
lanta  Journal,  St.  Louis  Star- 
Times  and  Toronto  Star. 

H.  H.  Elliott  was  re-elected 
chairman  of  the  board  and  the 
following  officers  were  chosen: 
R.  C.  Corlett,  president;  J.  A. 
Riggs,  executive  vicepresident 
and  general  managers;  C.  S. 
Crafts,  vicepresident  and  chief 
engineer;  C.  S.  Reilly,  v'cepresl- 
dent  and  sales  manager;  W.  T. 
Goss,  vicepresident;  H.  S.  Mount, 
vicepresident;  F.  G.  Tuttle,  sec¬ 
retary  and  works  manager;  and 
K.  J.  Williams,  treasurer. 

N.C.  AP  to  Meet 

The  North  Carolina  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Club  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  at  a  luncheon 
at  the  Carolina  Inn  at  Chapel 
Hill.  N.  C.  Jan.  23.  Brodle  Grif¬ 
fith,  managing  editor  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Neojt,  state 
AF  club  president,  announces. 
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This  is  ALBANY 

Only  one  daily  newspaper 
covers  it  adequately. 

Now  war  is  over,  Albany's  stability  of  employment 
that  made  it  one  of  America's  top  markets  in  per 
capita  sales  and  buying  power  during  prewar  years, 
again  becomes  important.  Even  in  the  depths  ^  the 
prewar  depression.  Sales  MANACEME.vr's  Index  pnt 
Albany  as  one  of  the  two  top-  cities  in  per  capita  buy¬ 
ing  power. 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  reports  have,  for  the  past 
eight  months,  consistently  shown  Albany  among  the 
niition's  ten  top  cities  in  increased  department  store 
sales  .  .  .  more  often  first  or  second  than  any  other. 

Albany,  where  the  KNICKERBOCKER  NEWS 
affords  60'^^  greater  circulation  coverage  than  the 
competing  newspaper,  is  a  center  of  governmental 
employment,  purchasing  power,  and  influence  ex¬ 
ceeded  only  by  Washington,  D.  C.  . .  .  plus  the  leading 
combination  with  transportation,  shipping,  and  in¬ 
dustry  of  any  city  its  size. 

Here  is  a  good  market  that  will  remain  good.  And 
a  newspaper  that  is  good  to  the  tune  of  better  than 
80%  family  coverage  in  the  city,  and  40%  or  better 
in  S3  surrounding  communities. 


The  Knickerbocker  News 


A  Gannett  Newspaper 


One  of  21  Gannett  Newtpapere 

Represented  by  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son;  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco 
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Arousal  Interest 
In  Ad  Copy  Measured 


By  G«oig«  A.  Brandanbiug 


Ethridge  Heads 
Greece  Mission; 
Dalton  to  Ky. 


CHICAGO— Oajr  bjr  day.  a  new 

method  of  pre-teatinf  adver¬ 
tising  and  mosuring  its  poten¬ 
tial  effectiveness  is  proving  its 
worSi.  B  is  the  psycfaograph 
galvanometer  teehniqiie  (called 
the  Electropaychograph  >  which 
measures  the  "arousal  interest" 
in  ad  copy. 

The  deriee  which  is  eliminat¬ 
ing  ‘‘duds”  in  the  realm  of  pre- 
publication  advertising  copy  is 
a  super-sensitive  galvanometer 
that  measures  the  sweat  gland 
activity  in  the  palm  of  the  nand 
by  means  of  an  electric  current. 

New  EvoliKitiaB  Method 

The  foursome  of  psychologists 
who  have  develop^  this  new 
method  that  advertising  re¬ 
search  men  are  beginning  to  use 
with  some  timidi^,  but  with  a 
fair  amount  of  success,  explain 
that  when  a  person  is  expocsed 
to  a  stimulus  such  as  an  ad, 
there  is  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  activity  of  his  auto¬ 
nomic  nervous  system.  They 
have  devised  a  unique  method 
of  measuring  what  they  term 
arousal  interest 

The  basis  for  the  use  of 
palsaar  akin  resistance  for  the 
evaluation  of  advertising  rests, 
they  say,  on  the  fact  that  ef¬ 
fective  advertising  must  be 
capable  of  arousing  attention, 
and,  after  attention  has  been 
aroused,  an  ad  must  contain 
elements  and  ideas  and  com¬ 
binations  of  ideas  which  strike 
some  responsive  chord  in  the 
reader. 

On  the  other  hand,  pictures, 
phrases  and  other  elements  of 
an  ad  which  are  apprehended 
only  on  a  perceptual  or  intel¬ 
lectual  level  do  not  make  for 
effective  advertising,  they  argue. 
Hie  ad  which  has  great  sales 
potential  must  contain  some 
additional  factors  which  height¬ 
ens  interest,  suggests  action, 
stimulates  the  appetite,  recalls 
interesting  or  exciting  experi¬ 
ences.  or  in  like  manner  has  an 
affective  as  well  •  as  an  intel¬ 
lectual  appeal. 

Measures  Emotion 

"What  we  measure  are  very 
minute  changes  in  attitudes  or 
emotions,”  explained  one  of  the 
partners.  ‘Tht  instrument  which 
we  use  reveals  the  slightest 
heightening  of  interest,  or  the 
smallest  spurt  of  feeling  which 
may  be  brought  on  by  an  ad  or 
any  of  its  components. 

"Whenever  there  are  ideas  or 
elements  in  an  ad  which  strike 
a  responsive  chord  in  the  reader, 
whenever  there  is  a  suggestion 
to  action  which  moves  the 
reader,  the  instrument  indicates 
the  degree  to  which  the  person 
was  affected. 

“The  ad  which  does  not  arouse 
a  person,  which  leaves  him  cold 
and  unimpressed  is  a  ‘dud.’  The 
ad  which  stimulates  a  person, 
warms  him,  arouses  him.  moves 
him  most  is  the  .  ad  which  will 
do  the  most  effective  job  of 
selling.” 


The  four  men  responsible 
for  the  “Eleetropsycfaographic" 
method  are  Prof.  A.  R.  Gilliland 
of  Northwestern  University; 
Emil  Ranseen,  who  majored  In 
psychology  and  developed  the 
inychograph  galvanometer;  Wal¬ 
ter  Wesley,  another  of  Gilli¬ 
land's  former  students,  who 
conceived  the  idea  of  using 
such  a  method  to  pre-test  ads, 
and  Arch  Ragan,  another  psy¬ 
chology  major  from  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Starting  as  Research  Special¬ 
ists,  Inc.,  the  group  now  has 


Waller  P.  Wesley  demonstrates 
the  psychograph  galvanometer. 
Mrs.  Barbara  Hobson  reads  an 
od  while  the  instrument  records 
her  interest  in  copy  at  recent 

Omaha  Ad  Club  meeting. 

incorporated  as  Gilliland,  Ran¬ 
seen,  Wesley,  Ragan,  Inc.,  with 
laboratory  studios  at  43  E.  Ohio 
St,  Chicago.  They  have  already 
completed  a  number  of  pre¬ 
testing  projects  for  several  Chi¬ 
cago  advertising  agencies,  in¬ 
cluding  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding. 
Ruthrauff  A  Ryan,  Russel  M. 
Seeds  Co.,  and  several  others. 

Simple  Testing  Procsdure 

The  testing  procedure  is  com¬ 
paratively  simple.  The  subjects 
represent  a  sdeoted  sample  of 
the  market  the  advertiser  is  try¬ 
ing  to  reach.  Each  subject  sits 
in  a  comfortable  chair  in  a  quiet 
room.  Electrodes  are  strapped 
to  the  palm  of  his  hand  and  he 
relaxes  for  a  few  minutes  be¬ 
fore  the  test  begins.  He  says 
nothing  during  the  actual  test¬ 
ing — ^merely  reads  the  ads  while 
the  effects  are  silently  recorded 
In  another  room.  After  the  test 
is  over,  he  is  Interviewed  to 
ascertain  his  subjective  reaction 
to  the  material  presented. 

This  method  of  pre-testing  has 
been  substantiated  by  compar¬ 
ing  the  arousal  interest  reports 
with  objective  tests  such  as 
sales  and  coupon  returns.  The 
psychograph  technique  has  cor¬ 
related  in  every  test  submitted 
where  significant  differences  in 
the  pulling  effects  of  the  ads 
had  been  established  either 
through  snlit-run  hidden  offer 
coupon  pull,  or  actual  sales. 

There  has  not  been  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  correlations  between  the 
"Electropsychographic"  method 
and  consumer  panels,  it  was 
pointed  out.  Sometimes  it  cor¬ 
relates.  sometimes  it  doesn’t.  In 


\  Washington  —  The  louisoillt 

V _  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal,  which 

has  built  a  record  of  public 
C  service  by  giving  its  executlvoi 

\  leave  of  absence  to  perform 

federal  missions,  broke  even 
X  week  in  an  exchange  of  its  per- 

?  sonnel  with  Washington. 

\  Publisher  Mark  Ethridge  ac- 

V  "  cepted  appointment  as  Ameriemi 

representative  on  the  United  Na- 
r — '  tions  Commission  to  investigate 

alleged  Greek  border  violations. 

Neil  Dalton,  assistant  to  the 
^ ^  president  of  the  publishing  com- 

^  pany,  returned  to  the  Courler- 

\  Journal  after  completing  a  toiu' 

of  duty  as  Deputy  Housing  Ex- 
_ pediter. 

_  '  _  Mr.  Ethridge  has  served  on 

ii-w  iMwi— •  several  official  committees  un- 

- der  Presidential  appointments. 

How  the  psycbograpb  galvono-  one  of  the  most  important  of 
mater  records  "arousal  inlaresl."  which  was  in  connection  with 
Deflections  to  the  right  iadicale  political  conditions  in  Yugo- 
arousoL  whUa  fliosa  to  the  lah  slavia,  Bulgaria,  and  Romania, 
show  relaxation.  Reading  from  Before  taking  the  assignment 
beltam  to  top  are  the  recordings  to  promote  housing  for  war  vet- 
on  lour  ads.  No.  1  is  a  Vanta  erans.  Mr.  Dalton  terved  In  the 
n_k- «  Renernl  Tire  ad  Office  of  War  Information  as 
BahTa4^.  *  o^«alTiiead  ^  „  director  and  super- 

No.  3  g  WyHUiuy  Sojy  ad.  Wo.  4 

a  Chesterfield  dgarells  ad.  5^^,^  Department’s 

,,  ,  .  .  w  •»  plan  for  worldwide  informa- 

all  Instances,  however,  where  it  i5„n.i  aetlvltv 
has  not  correlated  with  con-  activity.  ^ 

sumer  panels,  it  has  correlated 

with  either  sales  results  or  Ewmk  BuyS  WeMay 
coupon  returns  on  the  same  ads.  The  North  Cattle  (N.  Y.) 

As  example  of  the  method  is  Sun,  a  weekly  formerly  owned 
a  demonstration  staged  for  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Barker 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  to  test  ,  of  Armonk,  has  been  purchased 
the  relative  effectiveness  of  four  by  Joseph  Ewink.  p'lblisher  of 
Pepscdent  Antiseptic  ads.  The  the  Bedford  Village  Villager, 
agency  wanted  to  determine  Eric  E.  Tyler,  formerly  with 
how  well  the  recorded  emotion  Albany  and  Binghamton  dailies, 
method  would  correlate  with  i,  editor,  and  Cortlandt  S.  Van 
two  previously  conducted  tests.  Rensselaer  is  secretary-treasurer. 
The  latter,  a  split-run  hidden  ■ 

coupon  and  a  consumer  panel  _  _  — . 

test,  had  taken  several  months  PapOT  VJO> 
to  complete.  The  psychograph  Momtbxai. — ^The  name  of  St 

test  took  two  days.  How  the  Maurice  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Ltd., 
arousal  test  coincided  with  the  has  been  changed  to  Consoli- 
other  two  can  be  seen  from  the  dated  Paper  S^es,  Ltd. 
following  report:  - 

’  Overcome  Protects  An  Antiseptic  Fight 

Bad  You  That  Tastes  Misery 
Breath!  4  Ways!  Good!  of  Colds! 

Split-run  .  1  2  3*  4* 

Consumer  jury.  1  2  3*  4* 


*Differences  between  3  and  4  insignificant 


Advantages  of  the  method 
over  split  run  or  sales  tests  are 
cited  by  the  researchers  as 
( 1 )  Saves  time  and  money; 
(2)  Can  be  used  to  test  ads 
which  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
sales  or  split-run  checks. 

Advantages  over  consumer 
panels  and  other  types  of  sub¬ 
jective  testing  are 

( 1 )  The  method  is  objective; 
(2)  The  subject’s  entire  atten¬ 
tion  is  devote  to  looking  at  the 
material;  (3)  The  degree  of  re¬ 
sponse  is  measured  by  the 
amount  of  physiological  change 
which  is  directly  recorded;  (4) 
The  time  sequence  of  the  re¬ 
sponses  is  automatically  record¬ 
ed.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  judge 
the  initial  effects  (attention)  of 
an  ad  and  the  point  at  which 


its  greatest  appeal  becomes  ef¬ 
fective;  (5)  Because  of  the  ob- 
jectivl^  of  the  method  and  the 
greater  reliability  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  measures,  results  are 
established  with  greater  accu¬ 
racy  than  is  possible  with  other 
techniques. 

The  size  of  the  sample  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  degree  of  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  quality  of  the 
ads  submitted  for  testing,  they 
point  out.  In  most  cases  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  25  to  50  subjects  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  establish  statistical  re¬ 
liability  at  the  5%  level.  ‘‘If  no 
difference  can  be  reliably  de¬ 
tected  after  using  100  subjects, 
it  is  fairly  certain  that  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  are  so  similar  that 
no  differentiation  is  possible,” 
they  say. 
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Office  Occupied  Oryden  Paper  Co. 

Bv  Patterson  Expansion 

"I  *  MOMTHEAL,  Que.— At  the  an- 

t—  T  nual  meeting  ot  shareholders  of 

Iww  Cl  lilDrClZY  Dryden  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  held 

The  J.  M.  Patterson  Room,  ?•  A: 

formerly  the  ninth  floor  office  of  PfesWent.  told  shareholders  that 
the  late  Joseph  Medlll  Patterson,  oew  paper  machine  which 
founder  of  the  Ifeto  York  Newt,  the  company  has  install^  is  ex; 
is  now  open  daily  to  all  News  ^  *?  complete  unit 

personnel  from  Mondays  in  operaUon  near  the  end 
through  Fridays  from  10  A.  M.  «>f  iSS' 

to  5  P.  M.  Katherine  Higgins,  capacity, 

formerly  secretary  to  Mr.  Pat- 

‘*The’wo'?ert  was'*"sSl^  by  to  tol  ?Str&  ofIrSftte  dSS 

dring"X’°^"^ye^“l  ^ 

^de^ffiis^ac^^u'a  Stockholders  at  special  meet- 

at**!^**i;««?*  *"*  following  the  annual  meet- 

Vnr^rf^  ^  «PProved  the  Increased  cap- 

itallzatlon  of  the  company  to 
Pauls?™-.  **  300,000  from  150,000  shares.  Mr. 

-  Sabbaton  pointed  out  that  the 
newly-created  shares  would  not 
•>«  issued  hut  held  in  the  event 
of  the  Newsfa^ly  for  refvence  of  an  "emergency”  and  to  avoid 
purposes  l^edomtoati^  in  hi^  calling  directors  together  to  ap- 
tory  and  biography,  tte  book  prove  the  change  in  by-laws, 
shelves  contain  an  elaborate  set  a 

on  Roosevelt,  Stalin  and  Hitler;  •_  ^ 

numerous  volumes  on  Lincoln  reporter  in  VaOT 
and  the  Civil  War;  a  complete  Talks  lo  Man  at  Saa 

5‘?rbe“r%?te««:  S^T^?aS^!r“?n‘“a 

l“and“n“''®'““*  ““  ‘>y  “  Tn  I 

a  ?a'r^S;y"*of‘’^b«  TcS^*^  fuJA *a«'the“^“o;^.JS 
Star-Bulletin  recently. 

SJSSi  While  Reporter  Moray  Ep- 

*  ****“  CTuised  among  palm  trees 

A  l®cge  lumber  of  perranal  jjj  telephone  demonstration 
effects  and  souvenirs  have  been  “ 
contributed  by  Mary  King  Pat- 

terson.  Amo^  the^  souvenirs  ren«er  en  route  to  Honolulu, 
is  a  duplicate  of  the  oil  painting 

of  the  late  publisher  which  w  .  a  f-^  a  /-ar  a  s  a 

hangs  in  the  Patterson  home  at  If'Q/Y  Kl  /\  lit 
Ossining,  N.  Y.  This  ^ows  him  O  M-  X  AAV./  X  a 

in  his  Field  Artillery  uniform 

during  World  War  I.  Other  per-  NEW  BEDFORD 
sonal  items  include  a  portrait 

of  his  grandfather,  Joseph  Me-  u  •»  of  Nm  Eoslud’o  ouutaad- 
dill,  founder  of  the  Chicago  lo,  awHut.  with  ono-poiMr  cvror- 
^Ibune;  a  picture  of  Major  p,y,oll.  tho  Utkoot  fai  ymn. 

W  1^  Hen^  Medlll,  who  was  i.d«M  .k«r  it  month 

killed  at  Gettysburg  while  rf  n,. 

fighting  with  the  IlUnois  State 

MllitlaT  documents  signed  by  '!‘i«  •»  »*—«kumtu. 

Lincoln,  Greeley  and  Sherman. 

One  of  the  Lincoln  letters, 
sent  by  the  Civil  War  President 
to  Joseph  Medill  to  renew  a 
yearly  subscription  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  reads,  in  part;  "I 
shall  take  the  Tribune  so  long 
as  it.  and  I  both  live,  unless  1 
become  unable  to  pay  for  it." 

IDITOR  ft  PUILISHER  for  December  28,  1«4ft 


Rep.  by  Gtlnnan,  Nicoll  8  Ruthmanj 


19th  Annual 

Printing  Education  Week 

January  13-17, 1947 

l^der  auapices  oi  National  Graphic  Arts 
Education  Assodation.  719  15th  StraoC  N.  W« 
Washington  5.  D.  C.  in  cooperatkn  with  Tho 
Franklin  histituto,  Tho  latomational  Beniamin 
F^xmklin  Society.  Inc.,  and  Printing  faidus^  d 
America.  Inc. 

Prises  to  be  awarded  dariag  Pristuf  Education  Week 

A  ieoture  oi  the  IWUcUn  eelebiatioiia  in  sdioola  poi- 
tidpatiiig  in  the  Ilth  Annual  Essay  Cooteot  opensored 
jointly  by  international  Printing  Ink  and  ffio  Nfltionol 
Graphic  Arts  Education  Association,  will  bo  awarding  e( 
prisos  to  the  successiul  contestant.  Tho  gonotal  su^oct  el 
the  essay  tor  this  year  is  “Printing's  Place  in  tho  Pool  War 
WorlX"  no  various  prises  are: 

Notioncd  Prizes 

1st  Prize,  $500  (which  may  be  opined  as 
a  scholarship  in  any  accredited  college 
of  the  winner's  choosing).  2nd  Prize,  All 
expense  trip  to  New  York  City  or  an 
equivalent  cash  prize  of  $175  if  winner  is 
from  New  York  City  area.  3rd  Prize,  $50.00. 

4th  Prize,  $25.00.  5th  Prize,  $10.00.  6th  to 
30th  I^zes,  $5.00. 

Other  Prizes 

Silver  cup  to  school  sonding  in  essay  moot  handsomo. 
ly  printed  hi  color,  decision  to  be  made  by  Judges. 

$20.00  each  to  students  or  group  oi  students  subnrittiag 
the  three  best  printed  eesoys. 

Gold  lapel  pins  to  first  five  national  wnmors. 

Silver  lapel  pins  to  all  other  national  wfamers. 
Bronie  lapel  pins  to  all  local  whmers. 

All  essays,  in  order  to  be  included  in  the  contest 
must  be  submitted  not  later  than  midnight  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1946.  to  Fred  J.  Hartman.  Educatioiuzl 
Director,  Notional  Graphic  Arts  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation.  412  National  Savings  and  Trust  Building. 
719  Fifteenth  Street  N.W„  Washington  5.  D.  C. 
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Money  Raised 
By  Grim  Brings 
Joy  to  England 

**i»n«APOLis — ^An  International 
Chiiatmas  party,  which  orig¬ 
inated  with  a  reader’s  sugees- 
tlon  to  a  Mlnneanolls  columnist, 
brought  Joy  to  S5  British  chil¬ 
dren  who  lost  either  one  or  both 
of  their  parents  during  the  war, 
resulted  In  a  trans-Atlantic 
broadcast  and  reminded  Mlnne- 
*ota  ex-GIs  of  an  earlier  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  Christmas  spirit. 

Jeff  McMillan,  a  former  Min¬ 
neapolis  serviceman,  recently 
came  across  a  picture  of  a 
Christmas  nartv  which  his  out¬ 
fit.  then  stationed  In  England, 
had  staged  In  1944  for  cUldren 
evacuated  from  London.  The 
Idea'  of  staging  a  repeat  party, 
even  though  the  Yanks  were 
long  since  removed  from  Eng¬ 
land.  resulted  In  a  suggestion 
to  George  Grim,  Minneapolis 
TrVnifte  columnist 

Grim  cabled  England  to  find 
If  the  children  could  be  assem¬ 
bled.  When  he  learned  the  party 
could  be  arranged.  Grim  of¬ 
fered  McMillan’s  proposal  to 
Tribune  readers  and  aAed  for¬ 
mer  GIs  who  had  been  stationed 
In  that  British  sector  to  send  $1 
each  If  they  were  Interested. 

More  than  300  contributions 
came  from  S3  mldwestem  towns. 
McMillan  and  his  wife  started 
shopping  for  the  gifts  which 
filled  eight  shipping  crates. 
Flown  to  New  York  by  air  ex¬ 
press.  the  gifts  were  out  aboard 
the  Queen  Elizabeth,  due  In 
Southampton  Dec.  20.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  getting  the  presents  to 
the  party,  scheduled  for  Dec.  K, 
was  solv^  when  a  member  of 
the  British  Information  service 
In  New  York  offered  to  take  tte 
crates  as  part  of  her  personal 
luggage.  By  a  coincidence,  this 
staff  member’s  desk  In  the  Lon¬ 
don  office  was  Immediately  next 
to  that  of  another  woman  han¬ 
dling  arrangements  for  the  party 
tror.i  that  end. 

The  party  was  broadcast  by 
British  Broadcasting  Company 
on  an  International  hookup  Sun¬ 
day,  Dec.  22,  and  was  rebroad- 
east  by  transcription  again 
Christmas  Eve  and  Christmas, 
a 

Cost  of  Living  Bonus 

GREsifviu.E,  S.  C. — ^Payment 
of  a  bonus  representing  10%  of 
annual  compensation  or  more 
than  five  weeks’  salary  in  each 
ease  was  made  to  all  the  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Greenville  Neios, 
the  Greenoille  Piedmont  and 
station  WFBC.  Publisher  Roger 
C.  Peace  said  the  step  was  taken 
to  help  the  employes  meet  the 
current  advance  in  living  costs, 
a 

Fun  in  'Roundy's'  Fund 

Madison,  Wis.  —  For  the 
fourth  consecutive  year,  Joseph 
“Roundy"  Coughlin,  sporte  col¬ 
umnist  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal,  provided  Christmas  gifts 
and  parties  to  underprivileged 
and  handicapped  children. 
Roundy's  Fun  Fund  also  pro¬ 
vides  equipment  for  a  summer 
camp. 


LA.  Profits  Shared 

Los  Angeles— The  Times-Mir- 
rer  Com  publiahers  oi  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  has  sat  aside 
$269,000  os  the  poition  oi  ita 
profit  ior  1946  to  be  distributed 
omong  employes  under  ita 
year  old  profit  shoring  plan. 
Christmas  bonuses  totaling 
$172J)00  were  also  announced 
by  President  Norman  Chand¬ 
ler. 


Jinuny  Powers  Heads 
Catholic  Press  Group 

James  ( Jimmv)  Powers,  snorts 
editor  of  the  Neto  York  Daily 
Netcs,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Catholic  Institute  of 
the  Press  In  New  York  City. 
He  succeeds  Edward  A.  Mahar, 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Neto 
York  Journal  -  American,  who 
was  the  first  president. 

Other  new  officers  are;  'Vice- 
presidents,  Jerome  H.  Walker, 
Editos  &  PuBusHn;  John  A. 
Flnneran,  advertising  agency 
head;  Elizabeth  Budelman, 
Time;  secretary.  Sylvester  Polnt- 
kowski.  The  Chief;  treasurer, 
Stephen  Johnson,  Catholic  Mis¬ 
sions:  executive  board,  Martin 
Quiglev.  Qulglev  Publishing  Co.; 
John  Whalen,  Halre  Publishing 
Co.,  and  Arthur  Hull  Hayes, 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 
■ 

Extra  Pay  for  Carriers 

SnsBOTOAN,  Wls. — The  She¬ 
boygan  Press  was  host  to  more 
than  200  of  its  carriers  at  the 
annual  Christmas  party.  Girts 
were  exchanged  by  tte  carriers, 
and  Charles  Broughton,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company,  announced 
that  each  carrier  was  to  receive 
a  bonus  check  of  an  extra 
week’s  pay,  in  addition  to  a  gift 
from  the  Press.  Carriers  gave 
Otto  Stiehlow,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  a  gift. 

a 

2%  Bonus  in  Dallas 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  A  Christmas 
bonus  of  2%  of  each  employe’s 
1946  earnings  was  announced 
by  E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey,  presi¬ 
dent,  Dallas  Morning  News, 
a 

McSnnon  Fetes  350 

San  Diego,  Calif. — ^More  than 
350  employes  and  their  families 
attended  the  third  annual  Christ¬ 
mas  party  given  by  Clinton  D. 
McKinnon,  publisher  of  the  San 
Diego  Daily  Journal. 


Memorial  to  'Santa' 

Burlington.  VL  —  The  Reg 
Nash  Good  Fellows  Club  lor 
underprivileged  children,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Burlington  Daily 
News  and  the  St  Albans  Daily 
Messenger,  has  begun  its 
eighth  annual  drive  ior  hinds. 
The  drive  memorialized  the 
radio  commentator  who  played 
Santa  Clous  to  hundreds  oi 
children  in  the  state. 


Program  Listed 
For  Journalism 
Groups  Jan.  9-11 

Lexington,  Kv.  —  Newspaoer 
management  problems  will  high¬ 
light  the  program  of  the  26th 
annual  convention  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Schools  and 
Departments  of  Journalism  and 
the  30th  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  .Tournallsm  at  the  Phoenix 
Hotel  here.  Jan.  9,  10,  and  11, 
with  the  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Kentucky, 
as  host  school. 

Dr.  L.  Nlel  Plummer,  head  of 
the  Journalism  department,  is 
chairman  of  local  arrangements. 
The  Kentucky  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  the  Louisville  Courter- 
Jtnirnal  and  the  Lexington  Her¬ 
ald-Leader  each  are  enter¬ 
taining  delegates  at  dinners  or 
luncheons. 

Paul  J.  Thompson,  head  of  the 
department  of  Journalism,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas.  AASD.1  presi¬ 
dent.  and  Dr.  Curtiss  D.  Mac- 
Dougall,  Medlll  School  of 
Journalism.  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  AATJ  president,  have 
arranged  programs  at  which 
major  consideration  will  be 
given  to  management  problems 
in  circulation,  promotion,  and 
advertising  areas. 

On  the  programs  of  the  joint 
conventions  are  Shiel  Dunsker, 
Cincinnati  Post,  and  H.  Phelps 
Gates,  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor,  representing  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers 
Association;  Karl  T.  Finn,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Times  -  Star,  tor  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association;  Court  Conlee, 
Milwaukee  Journal,  represent¬ 
ing  the  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association;  and 
Richard  Turnbull,  assistant  sec¬ 
retary  AAAA,  representing  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies. 

Dean  Kenneth  E.  Olson,  Medlll 
School  of  Journalism,  North¬ 
western  University;  Dr,  Norval 
Neil  Luxon.  assirtant  to  the 
president,  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  Dr.  Earl  English.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  and  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  Accrediting 
Committee  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  for  .Tour- 
nalism.  will  outline  progress 
and  program  of  the  Accrediting 
Committee  of  the  ACEJ. 

Others  on  the  program  are 
Gilbert  W.  Harrison.  McCann- 
Ericksnn;  Mark  Ethridge.  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal:  Ralph  D. 
Ca'ey,  director.  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Mlnnesots; 
John  W.  Garberson.  Satuedav 
Evening  Post;  A.  Gayle  Wald¬ 
ron.  College  of  Journalism, 
Colorado  University:  Max  R. 
Grossman,  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  Boston  University;  and 
Roland  E.  Wolseley,  School  of 
Journalism,  Syracuse  University; 
Floyd  Baskette,  Division  of 
Journalism,  Emory  University; 
Roberta  Clay,  Arkansas  State 
Teachers  College;  and  Arne  Rae, 
School  of  Journalism,  University 
of  Illinois,  who  will  lead  round 
table  discussions  at  the  Satur¬ 
day  morning  AATJ  session. 


ARF  Adopts 
Official  Seal 
For  Research 

The  Advertising  Research 
Foundation  announces  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  an  official  insigne  which 
will  appear  hereafter  on  all  re¬ 
search  studies  which  it  conducts. 

It  will  be  the  Foundation’s 
"seal  of  approval,"  a  vistial  sym¬ 
bol  of  the  authentication  of  re¬ 
search  by  the  Foundation  in  be¬ 
half  of  its  sponsors — the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  and  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers. 

A  group  of  three  pictograph 
figures — man,  woman,  and  child 
— against  a  background  pattern 
of  ehart  paper  indicates  that 
the  Foundation  is  dedicated  to 
advertising  research,  and  that 
advertising  research  leads  in¬ 
evitably  to  people. 

The  Foundation  was  created 
in  1936  to  promote  greater  ef¬ 
fectiveness  in  advertising  and 
marketing  through  impartial 
and  objective  research.  Cur¬ 
rently,  it  is  conducting  three  con¬ 
tinuing  readership  studies:  the 
Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association;  Transporta¬ 
tion  Advertising,  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Association  of 
Transportation  Advertising;  and 
Farm  Publications,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  APA. 

Two  other  readership  studies 
are  in  the  development  stage — 
that  of  Business  Papers,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  The  Associated 
Business  Papers,  and  Weekly 
Newspapers,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Weekly  Newspaper 
Bureau  of  the  NEA. 


Andersen  Owns  Papers 

Carmage  Wells,  president. 
General  Newspapers,  Inc.,  in¬ 
forms  E&P  that  General  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  does  not  own  stock 
in  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel- 
Star  as  was  stated  in  a  report 
in  the  Dec.  21  issue  on  page 
eight  The  stock  referred  to  was 
sold  to  Martin  Andersen,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Orlando  papers,  Mr. 
Wells  says,  adding,  "we  still 
have  some  money  due  us  but  we 
don't  own  the  stock.”  E&P 
regrets  the  error. 


UBLISHIR  for  DMMaber  26.  1944 
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Dcdlies  Clear  Decks  Profit-Sharin9  Plan 
For '47  New  Business  „ 

Continued  from  page  11  a..^, 

j -  has  inougurotsd  a  profit>shar- 

fore  the  war,  stamp  it  as  an  ing  plan,  B.  B.  Geyer,  presl* 

outstanding  success,  and  the  dent  announced  this  week.  The 

non-committal  company  is  said  _ ,  „ 

to  be  planning  large  Aares  for  company  comas  the  lull  coat 
newspapers  in  its  future  bud-  A  new  employe  insurance 

I  j  I  plan,  paid  lor  entirely  bi'  the 

Dailies  welcomed  also  a  new  ,  . 

newspaper  campaign  for  Pepso-  agency,  also  proeides  horn 
dent,  heretofore  largely  a  radio  $1,000  do  $5/100  oi  Hie  in- 

,  ..  surance.  with  disabiUly  coTer- 

Business  being  business,  the  .  j  j, 

newspapers  gave  much  attention  “*•'  hospitalisation  and  modi- 
in  1946  to  ways  and  means  of  in-  cal  expense. 

creasing  their  linage  and  dollar  - 

volume.  But,  agency  relations  There  has  been  a  flurry  of  can- 
problems  were  the  subject  of  cellations  of  future  oiders  and 
considerable  thought  as  well.  a  feverish  cutting  of  inventory 
One  of  the  most  annoying—  numerous  stores.  TOe  con«- 
mat  shrinkage-moved  toward  a  S'"  “‘y 

solution  with  the  NASA’s  ap-  *“?;  '*»*•,  •»“*  too,  competition 
proval  of  a  new  bllUng  standafd  ^  keener  with  re^tant 
providing  measurement  of  ads  dependence  on  ^re  advertising 
from  cut-off  rule  to  cut-off  rule, 
and  requiring  agencies  to  order 

space  by  depth  in  Unes,  shrink-  **** 

age  to  be  kept  at  a  minimum  P'SJ*  "S 

and  ads  to  be  brought  up  to  *kls  highli^t  picture  of 

ordered  size  with  white  space,  newspaper  advertising  needs 
More  than  800  newspapers  roore  spot  to  complete  the 

have  already  signed  and  have  “*“0.  _ 

the  assurance  of  most  agencies  While  newspapers  througho^ 
that  the  standard  will  get  a  ‘•‘e  country  were  conc^ed 
thorough  trial.  NASA  regards  with  ways  to  improro  ^d  ^ 
it  as  the  only  solution  thus  far 

offered  to  the  measurement  and  yock  was  still  trying  In  19^ 
billing  problems  involv^  In  ^  J**?''*, 

shrinkage  and  should  get  along  without  the 

AUo.  4arly  this  year  the 
American  Association  of  Adver- 

Using  Agencies  began  a  cam-  Py®*'  hfS 

paign  among  100  large  dailies  when  Marshall  Field,  who  had 


the  2%  cash  dUcount.  A  half-  PO^,  decided  the  paper  wouiu 

dozen  have  already  done  so  and 

the  AAAA  drive  is  continuing  faking  advertising. 

in  the  form  of  talks  between  * 

members  of  its  regional  groups  Sim  Vollev  ReODenS 

and  publishers.  " 

Attention  to  local  Ad.  As  Winter  ReTOft 
If  national  advertising — the  ®y  ^  H^den 

gravy — seemed  to  occupy  a  lot  Sun  Valley,  Ida.  —  Heraldra 
of  the  publishers’  attention,  it  by  display  advertisements  in 
is  merely  because  developments  newspapers,  magazines  and 
there  were  somewhat  more  trade  Journals,  Sun  yalley  re¬ 
spectacular.  Their  bread-and-  opened  Dec._  21  with  every- 
butter  accounts,  the  retailers  *>ody  happy, 

who  provide  toree-fourths  of  the  ,  The  world  famous  rMort. 
advertising  revenue,  were  not  ^y  U®*®" 

lost  sieht  of  Pacific  Railroad,  was  closed  to 

Wnriifliui  *ke  puWic  In  December,  1942, 

‘  n  and  converted  into  a  U.  S.  Navy 

‘*^®  Bureaus  Retail  rehabilitation  center. 

Dmsion,  ,,  sal^snien  “Again,  as  in  prewar  days, 

achieved  monthly  Sun  valley — famous  year  ’round 

creases  ranging  from  18  to  $’%.  resort — invites  you  to  enjoy  out- 
Srir  f  Pcobable  gain  of  almut  joor  activities  under  a  ‘summer 
tke  year  over  19«.  sun’  in  the  heart  of  Idaho’s  Saw- 
Publish®rs  by  the  score  de-  tooth  Mountains,"  advertise- 
Vised  their  own  Retail  Memos  ,  ments  welcome.  The  mercury 
often  fashioned  after  that  of  the  went  down  to  14  degrees  below 
Bureau,  to  advise  local  retailers  zero  Dec.  17,  but  the  tempera- 
on  business  and  advertising  ture  was  up  to  a  comfortable 
trends.  In  some  of  the  larger  level  by  mid-day. 
cities,  color  began  to  move  out  Initial  advertisements  of  re- 
of  the  experimental  stage  as  a  sumed  schedules  feature  sketches 
medium  for  users  of  newspaper  of  an  athletic  girl  skiing,  ice 
space.  Ad  managers  and  mat  skating  and  swimming.  Already 
services  continually  sought  new  the  snow  is  20  inches  deep 
improvements  and  uses  for  mats,  beneath  the  long  ski  lift.  A 
What  the  retail  man  may  ex-  plunge  is  glass-inclos^. 
pwt  in  1947  is  problematical.  E.  C.  Schmidt.  Omaha,  Neb., 
While  most  retailers  are  opti-  executive  assistant  of  the  Union 
mistic  (for  publication),  it  is  Pacific  Railroad,  said  the  adver- 
known  that  many  of  them  have  tising  budget  would  be  “on  par 
already  been  Jarred  by  evidences  with  those  of  prewar  days.” 
of  a  buyer’s  market  setting  in.  The  account  is  ha-'dled  by  the 
particularly  in  “luxury”  goods.  Caples  Company,  Omaha. 

IDITOR  A  PU  ■  LIS  HIR  for  December  2$.  1944 


The  CaVs  Out  of 

The  Cracker  Barrel 


Do  you  remember  when  America  was  strictly  a 
meat-and-potatoes  nation  .  .  ,  when  an  orange  was 
a  Christmas  tree  decoration  and  a  grapefruit  was 
virtually  unheard  of-, .  ,  when  poultry  was  for  the 
luxurious  Sunday  dinner  only,  and  turkey  was  ex¬ 
clusively  holiday  fare? 

Can  you  recollect  when  seafood  couldn’t  be  had 
by  the  middle  western  consumers  and  Great  Lakes 
fish  was  beyond  the  reach  of  coastal  markets  ,  ,  , 
when  butter  tasted  differently,  every  time  you  ate  it 
,  ,  ,  and  eggs  were  for  baking  only  ,  ,  ,  when  all 
store-cake  was  “pound"  cake,  and  most  commercial 
baking  was  done  in  cellars? 

Do  you  recall  the  time  when  evaporated  milk  was 
unthinkable  as  baby  food  , ,  ,  when  tea  was  the  im¬ 
porter’s  bonanza  and  the  flavor  of  coffee  was  half- 
dissipated  before  it  readied  your  cup? 

Do  you  remember  when  growers  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  had  no  market  but  roadside  stands  and 
stores  near  their  farms  and  orchards  ,  ,  ,  when  a 
farmer’s  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  was  less  than 
32  cents? 

Do  you  remember  when  the  cat  slept  in  your 
grocer’s  cracker  barrel  ,  ,  ,  when  a  food-store  clerk 
worked  72  hours  a  week  , , ,  and  when  the  average 
wage-earner  had  to  spend  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
his  income  on  food? 

It’s  a  far  cry  from  those  days  to  today  when 
consumers  everywhere  can  select  food  from  the  far- 
flung  producing  areas  of  the  nation  ,  , ,  when  farm¬ 
ers  in  any  state  can  sell  to  a  national  market  and  get 
more  than  so  per  cent  of  the  consumer-dollar  ,  ,  , 
when  the  food-store  derk  can  work  a  S-day,  40-hour 
week  at  the  highest  wages  that  have  ever  prevailed 
in  food  retailing. 

If  anybody  is  nostalgic  about  the  "good  old  days,” 
we  fear  the  blame  is  ours. 

Blame  the  change  on  mass  distribution.  Blame 
mass  distribution  for  sounder  production  and  a 
square  deal  for  the  farmer.  Blame  mass  distribu¬ 
tion  for  a  better  national  diet  and  better  living 'at 
lower  cost  for  the  consumer.  Blame  mass  distribu¬ 
tion  for  the  improved  lot  of  the  food  worker. 
Blame  efficient  mass  distribution  on  the  A  &  P.  We 
accept  the  responsibility. 

Pioneering  each  step  of  the  way  to  a  higher 
standard  of  living  for  producers  and  consumers 
alike  has  enabled  the  men  and  women  of  A&P  for 
87  years  to  do  the  nation’s  most  effective  job  of  food 
distribution. 


A&P  FOOD  STORES 


E&P-ABC  CROSS-SECTION  SURVEY  OF  CIRCULATION  INCREASES 
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UiUM  87M1  moM 


(^ttuary 

MARK  MATHEWS,  49,  an  as- 
siatant  eitr'  editor  of  the  Dt- 
trott  Itewi  lor  15  years  and  for¬ 
mer  New  York  and  Toronto 
newspaperman,  died  Dee.  19  in 
a  Detiw  hoapital. 

.VxTHOinr  J.  BfcKxvuK,  44, 
managing  aditor  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C. )  Newt  and  Observer,  died 
Dm.  2S  in  Raleigh. 

Gaoiuat  niiciT/u.  AaMSTaoNc, 
68,  western  Ontario  editor  and 
former  telegraph  editor  of  the 
London  (Ont)  JTree  Preu,  died 
in  a  hospital  in  Ijondon  on  Dec. 
18.  He  had  woriccd  on  many 
Canadian  newspapers. 

TROMAd  AnTHUR  Davibs,  80, 
veteran  Seattle.  Wash.,  newspa¬ 
per  executive,  died  Dec.  IS  <rf  a 
heart  ailment.  He  went  to  Seat¬ 
tle  in  KM  as  the  first  businaos 
manager  of  the  Post-fntciii- 
gencer  and  shortly  after,  with  a 


partner,  purdiased  the  Seattla 
Timet,  which  he  later  sold  to 
Col.  Alden  J.  Blethen. 

HaaisAK  A.  Konnn,,  79  for¬ 
mer  editor  and  puUishar  of  the 
Tri-Countu  Record,  Ktelf,  Wia., 
died  at  a  wlwaakce  boopital  on 
Dec.  14. 

a 

George  L  Woner  Dies 

Butlsb,  Pa. — Funeral  lervieea 
were  held  here  Dec.  22  for 
Oeorge  I.  Woner,  former  editor 
and  State  Rcpresentattve,  who 
died  in  the  Butler  Memorial 
Hospital.  Woner  was  former 
editor  of  the  old  Poinesvitle 
(O.)  DaUy  Republican;  the  But¬ 
ter  Eagle,  and  the  Butter  Cit¬ 
izen. 

m 

New  4A's  Member 

Luther  Weaver  and  Assoei- 
atee.  St  Paul,  Minn,  has  boon 
elactad  to  memberthip  in  the 
American  Aiaociation  -M  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies. 


leiTOfi  tk  PniLISNIfi  «er  DeceoAer  M,  1944 


Paper  Shortage 
Cuts  Dailies' 
Retail  Ad  Shore 

A  decline  In  the  percentage 
of  the  publicity  dollar  spent  by 
retail  stores  for  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  and  an  increase  in  the 
percentage  spent  on  display  is 
reported  in  the  1946  edition  of 
"Anaiysis  of  Publicity  Ex¬ 
penses,”  published  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso 
ciation. 

Newspaper  advertising  ac 
counted  for  56  cents  of  every 
dollar  spent  on  publicity  in 
1945  compared  with  60  cents 
in  1944  and  66  cents  in  1943. 
On  the  other  hand,  display  ac¬ 
counted  for  16  cents  in  19^5 
compared  with  14  cents  in  1944 
and  13  cents  in  1943.  RiKlio  in 
1945  rece’ved  four  cents,  a  fig¬ 
ure  slightly  higher  than  the 
previous  year. 

Howard  P.  Abrahams,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  sales  promotion  di¬ 
vision  of  the  association,  said: 

■  The  decline  In  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  percentagewise  prob¬ 
ably  is  due  to  war  conditions. 
Because  of  the  seller’s  market 
in  media,  stores  were  unable  to 
buy  on  their  customary  basis. 
The  shortage  of  newsprint,  too. 
seems  to  have  made  it  impas¬ 
sible  for  stores  to  buv  as  much 
newspaper  space  as  they  might 
desire.  An  increase  in  the  use 
of  radio  broadcasting  follows 
the  trend  shown  bv  a  radio  sur¬ 
vey  conducted  earlier  this  year 
bv  the  sales  promotion  di¬ 
vision.” 

■ 

Dooley,  Scott  Buy 
Los  Vegas  Tribune 

Las  Vegas.  Nev. — Sale  of  the 
Los  Veoos  Mnrninq  Tribune  to 
James  H.  and  Charles  K.  DMley, 
southern  California  newspaper¬ 
men,  and  James  W.  Scott.  River¬ 
side  Calif.,  is  announced.  The 
newspaper  is  being  sold  by  Dave 
Steams.  Las  Vegas  businessman, 
and  Harold  M.  Morse,  an  at¬ 
torney,  with  the  new  owners 
taking  formal  possession  Jan.  1. 

The  Tribune  will  be  renamed 
the  Nevada  Courier,  and  will  be 
published  dally  Tuesday  through 
Saturday.  The  Tribune  now  is 
published  three  times  a  week. 

James  Dooley  already  has  as¬ 
sumed  his  duties  as  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  paper.  His 
brother  Charles,  one  of  the  new 
owners,  is  publisher  of  the 
Colton  (Calif.)  Dally  Courier. 
Norman  Bernier,  present  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Tribune, 
remains  as  business  manager. 

■ 

Bigger  Ad  Plans 
For  Wilson  Bros. 

Chicago — ^An  expanded  na¬ 
tional  advertising  campaign, 
more  than  60%  up  over  the 
spring  expenditure  a  year  ago. 
has  bran  announced  for  Wilron 
Brothers  men’s  wear  by  Fred 
Williams,  advertising  manager. 
Insertions  in  Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers  and  rotogravure  sections 
are  planned  in  32  major  cities. 
Needham,  Louis  and  Brorby, 
Inc.,  Chicago  agency,  handles 
the  account. 


Jones  Heads  N.  V. 

AP  Association 

Albany,  N.  Y. — ^Vincent  S. 
Jones,  executive  editor  of  the 
Utica  Observer  Dispatch  and 
Daily  Press,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  State  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Association  at  its 
annual  meeting  here  last  week. 
He  succeeds  Clifford  J.  Nuhn, 
editorial  director  of  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie  New  Yorker. 

James  P.  Rosemond,  executive 
editor  of  the  Syracuse  Herald- 
Journal,  was  named  vicepre-si- 
dent,  while  Norris  Paxton,  chief 
of  the  AP  Albany  bureau,  was 
re-elected  secretary-treasurer. 

The  about  100  editors  from  79 
newspapers  heard  Governor 
Dewey  in  an  off  the  record  talk 
at  a  dinner  highlighting  the 
meeting.  ’Tom  Paprocki,  AP 
artist,  gave  a  demonstration. 


NOTICE 
Due  fo  fhe  holiday,  forms 
will  close  TUESDAY  NOON 
for  the  January  4th  issue. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(CmIi  Order) 

I  Riiie  $J0  per  Itee 
4  timet  — .40  per  llfie  per  Imertler 
Ha^  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time— $1X10  per  Itee 
2  timet— .90  per  line  per  letertlet 
4  time^— .80  per  line  per  Intertlor 
3  lines  minimum 

OottBt  epireataeitlp  2cw,  •  Ittttt 
wer4i^  eee  Use. 

We  ferwerd  ell  meil  received  In  en 
swer  to  bei  numbert.  MeR  te  bt 
celled  for  et  tbk  office  will  be  held 
30  deyt  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  8LIND  ADS 
pleete  eddreit  them  et  fellewi:  io» 
Number.  EDITOR  R  FUBUSHER,  1476 
Broedwey.  New  Yerli  18.  N.  Y. 


GAPABU5  HABDUHG.  brnytef .  eeniaf. 
oinieert  deillee  or  weekliet.  anywhere 
In  r.  8.  Mo  leeeee  or  tredee.  Leo 
Prirhner  Afcney.  Ba  58,  Mt.  Pleat* 
ent  Miehltaa. 


W.  H.  Glover  Oo.  YeBtara,  Calif. 


MAT  BBOTHBB8.  Binghamton.  B.  T. 
Betahllehed  1914.  Newapapera  hoeght 
•od  eold  irlthont  peMlefty. 

it  if  The  “Golden  Rule”  is  onr  yard- 
Arthur  W.  StyMt.  625  Market 
Ht..  San  Fraiicltco  5,  Calif. 


PiHicadei  For  Sale 


COLORADO  WEEKLY  grossing  $85.- 
000.  Rich  irrigated  area.  Rear  moun-| 
tains  and  Denver.  Complete  with ' 
building  $40,000.  Cash  required 
$28,500.  Full  details  to  party  with 
cash.  Box  6232.  Editor  B  Publisher. 


DAILY  In  Midwest.  $285,000.  Ap¬ 
proximately  12%  proit.  Mo  chains. 
Kox  6106.  Editor  B  Pnhiisher. 


WEEKLY,  controlled  eirculation,  est. 
1941,  large  Michigan  city:  gross  1046 
over  $100,000;  7  on  staff;  no  print¬ 
ing  equipment,  $00,000.  Box  6229. 
Editor  dr  Publisher. 


PnMicatiens — Wanto4 


FINAMCIALLT  responsible  publisher 
desires  additional  daily  newspaper. 
Oan  handle  any  sise  property.  All  cash 
or  terms.  Replies  held  in  strictest 
confidence.  Box  6181,  Editor  Jb  Pnb* 
Usher. 


Radio  Station  For  Salt 


$150,000  rash  down  payment  will  buy 
one  of  the  nation’s  finest  money  }nsk- 
ers  in  the  radio  field.  Box  6210,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


MiscotlaaooH  For  Sal# 

CAMERA~KOR  SALE,  oontax  8.  8oa 
oar  P-l:3  lens,  A-1  eondition.  $300. 
T.  Oats.  27  West  96th  Stroet.  Mew 
York,  or  call  RE.  9-2884. 


Ntwspapar— Services 

THK'ENOLISH'^'HANNEL  Islands  of 
Jersey,  Guernsey,  Alderney  and  Sark 
are  always  in  the  world’s  news.  Let 
me  keep  yon  posted.  Basil  0.  de 
Guerin.  Le  Friquet,  St.  Martins. 
Guernsey.  0.  I.  England. 


MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS 
FOR  YOU 

Tk.  P  *  P  Wnt  A4  B.rTlM 
comes  to  yon  with  tho  nneondt* 
tional  guarantee  that  It  makea 
you  meney  —  or  ll  doose*t  toot 
VM  a  eent. 

writ#  for  details  of  oer  Proit' 
to-  T  ou-or-MoPay  -Plan. 

PARISH  S  PICKETT 
Daily  News  Tower 
Miami  36,  Florida 

Publishers.  The  Waat  Ad  Borvleo 
that  Manes  Ton  Mora  Homwf 


Besiaess  Oyyortnitios 


MS  offered  for  Publisher’s  considera¬ 
tion  :  14  chapters,  563  manuscript 

pages.  162,300  words:  subject:  his¬ 
torical  aspects  of  pacification.  If  in¬ 
terested  write  Author,  linx  6212,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


aMkoKil — Egiifirt  Fw  Sik 


M.ck«iMcd — Eq«if«a  For  S.1.  _ 

PMK  SALE:  as  PAGE  right  mtl.  Hw 
pr,»  Bol  No.  glAS.  Editor  A  P.k- 
ll.h.r. 


immediately 

AVAILABLE 

DUPLEX  UNITUBULARS 

One  (1)  pair  twinnef:  16-page 
DUPLEX  UaNITUUULAKS.  One 
equipped  with  4  DOUBUB  KK. 
VERSJBLE  COLOR  OYUNDKKS 
to  prodnee  Snnday  aapplemenis  or 
eomiea  %  and  N  page  folders. 
The  second,  one  DOUBLE  RE¬ 
VERSIBLE  COLOR  OTLINDEK 
and  %  page  folder. 

Full  antomatie  S-phasa  60-cyelo 
A.O.  eleetrleal  eqnlpmeats.  eoa- 
trollers  arranged  to  run  proaaos 
together  or  aeparately. 

Preeses  are  latest  typo,  approxi- 
matoly  5  ysars  old. 

A.  W.  ROBERTSON 

Agg  Purl  StrMt,  Now  fork  T,  X.  T. 
_ WOrtfc  g-lgfg-T _ 

40  PAGE  AND  04  PAGE  HOE  Rotur 
Mig.tlne  PreH.i,  AO  motor  drlr^ 
product  sise  10.5x13.6.  John  Grlf- 
fitba  Oo..  Ine..  17  E.  43Bd  St..  Ms* 
York  17. _ 

We  are  in  a  position  to  supply  hr 
immediate  shipment  carloads  of  Oaa* 
adian  Newsprint  Jumbo  Rolls  16  Inek. 
19  ineh.  21  inch  and  24x36  shsels. 
Wire_or  phone  yonr  requirements. 


WOOD  8  TOM  METAL  POT 
with  8  spar#  pota 
WS8EL  JIG  RAW  AMD  DBIUi 
80  M  $or  table  siM 

08TRAKDBR  BQUARIMO  MAOHOn 
WOOD  JUNIOR  ADTOPLATB 
88  8/18*  Oastor  aad  Pump.  D.O.  CfBipi 


■ccbtalMl  IgMpMB  WhM 


WANTED:  CURVED  CASTING  BOX, 
Shaver  and  Tall  Ontter.  88  9/16*  ahsst 
cat.  Box  6826,  Editor  ft  Pnblishsr. 


With  or  _  _ 

without  Mobr  saw.  Box  8088,  Iffilsv 
ft  Pnbllahv. 


Wesel  Saw  and  Trimmer — 80"  x  30" 
table — DC  Motor 

Goss  Saw  and  Triiiiiner — 36"  x  36" 
table— DC  Motor 

Scott  Dry  Mat  Moulder — 220  V.-3 
Phase — ^AC  Motor 

SUN  -  TKIaEGRAPH.  PITTSBURGH, 
PA.,  Leo  A.  Wi«e.  Rusiness  Manager. 


48-PAOB  HOE  SEXTUPLE  with 
doible  high-speed  Folder;  Hoo  Mat 
Roller:  8-too  Metal  Furwaee:  Wesel 
Monorail  Trimmer;  Hoo  S-eolnmn 
Flat  Casting  Box;  MF.W  Hall  Form 
Tablos  and  Dump  Tmeks;  MEW  44* 
Hatlona)  Antomatie  Power  Paper  Out- 
tern  for  prompt  delivery.  Taoa.  W. 
Hall  Oo..  120  West  43ad  St^  Mew 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 

8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
Angle  Bar  Model — D.O.  equipssent 
24  PAGE  HOE  RIGHT  ANGLE 
Oomploto  Storoo — 32% — ia.  emt-cG— 
A.O. 

88  PAGE  BOB  QUAD 
Complete  Stereo— 21  %— In.  emt-off— 
A.a 

AVAILABLE  SHORTLY 
82  PAGE  BOOTT 

Single  Width— 4  Deck— color  press 
22  %  in.  cnt-oir— Stereo— DO 
40  PAGE  F'  £ 

Oompleto  Stere<^<~22%  in.  ent-off  DO 
GOSS  SEXTUPLE 
8  decks,  22%  in.  ent-off— AO  equip. 

GOSS  SEXTUPLE 
t  Units,  22%  In.  ent-off,  AO  equip. 
BEN  8HULMAN 

552  E.  Main  Rochester  4.  H.  Y. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  overy  doserlp* 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Worka 

If.nhftll  and  JeffenOD  Sts.,  Pkll.d.1* 
phi.  22,  PanDurlTsaia. 


WANTCD  TOR  IXPORT 
Nmr.p*|MT  and  ll.t.iia.  Pt.mm  (•* 
imm.diat.  m  fM.r,  nm.T.1. 

BIX  IHVIJijLX _ 

ggt  B.  Msla  St.  XMkMtw  4.  X.  T. 


WANTED  FOR  EXPORT 


We  have  an  Inquiry  for  a  oompleto 
newspaper  printing  plant  including  a 
prees  and  about  8  linotype  maebinee. 
We  would  prefer  to  purchase  a  com¬ 
plete  unit  but  will  consider  indivldaal 
machines. 


Send  complete  details  to:  Interstate 
Textile  Equipment  Oo.,  P.  O.  Box  927, 
at  Charlotte  1,  M.  0.  Att:  Mr.  M.  P. 
D^Leo. 


vosu  prvm.  sugiv  wiaw 
wide),  184  Ineb  printing  diameter, 
31%  Inch  ent-off  or  deck  for  saase. 
Give  full  detalle  and  priooa.  Bes 
1048,  Editor  ft  PnbUikor. 


WANTED:  MODEL  14.  81  OR  $$ 
LINOTYPE;  In  good  eondition,  with 
anxiliary  end  magasines  and  with  of 
withoot  mats.  Merrill  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  Hinsdale,  Dllnola. 


EDITOR  %  PU 
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MACBIinSTS— DiwABtlinv,  MOTlaf, 
•M«Bibliaf  •atlr*  sawspapOT  plaaU, 
rapaira,  MaiatanaBav.  aarriea  aatloa* 
wida. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  CO. 

Sft  Roaa  Htraai.  Haw  Tarfc  T.  Ml.  T. 


Faataras  For  Salt 


NOVEL.  NEW  a.iJ  diffarant  dallp 
anmie  utrlp.  Write  or  wlrr:  S.  Wei«e. 
8417  E.  Ii7th  8t.  CleveUad,  O. 
WEEKLY  EKAITRIS 
For  Proof*  Writ* 

HOLLYWOOD  NAT’L  RYTfPTOATE 
P.  O.  Boa  8458  Bolirwood  10.  Oallf. 


Batp  Waata^— AJwiaiitfaHfo 

BIZABLlTlfEW” ENOIXaND"" NEWI- 
PAPER  want*  Per«nnn«l  Plrortor  and 
aaa  ta  enndnat  labor  arfollatioa* 
Lafal  Mekfroand  prafarrod.  biit  aot 
aareeearr.  Box  No.  0141.  Editor  A 


Htip  WaH^  Aoioftiaiit _ 

a.ASSTFTEn  SUPERVISOR 

Important  metropolitan  New  Jeraey 
daily,  reorpaniainf  rlaariled  depart* 
nent.  offers  splendid  opportnalty  to 
pemnn  who  ia  erperieneod  la  aP 
ph»«ea  of  elaaaided  phono  room  aad 
staff  manaperoeat. 

Ton  may  now  ba  amplnyed  aa  phone 
room  anpervlaor  or  perhapa  yon  have 
a  sound  e1a«siflH  baekpronnd  and  feel 
that  yon  ara  ready  to  hsndla  this  |oH. 
Good  oalary.  pleasant  llvlax  and  work* 
inp  eondltion.  Address  **Advert}slar 
Apeaey.**  Snita  078,  11  Waal  41ad 
8t..  Now  York.  N.  T. 


CAPABLE  ADVERTTRTNO  HAK  for 
combination  la  soatbam  alty  of  Y8.* 
000.  Prefer  slnplo  or  marHed  man 
withont  children  aocoant  of  hoaaiap 
•itnation.  OIto  completo  Informstioa 
la  drat  letter.  Apply  Box  0100,  Bdl* 


BXPERTENOED  ADVERTT8TW0 
SAT^ERMAN  eapahia  of  preparlap  and 
writinp  aonnd  retail  advertislnp  and 
as«lst  the  retailer  ia  orraniainp  bis 
ealea  plana.  A  pood  opportnntty  ex* 
lata  la  an  Ohio  city  of  50.000  with 
salary  rommenanriite  with  ability.  Bax 
0107.  Editor  A  Pnbllaher. 


Help  WaataA— Adrartumf 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER. 
Man  or  woman.  Appreaaivo  monthly 
aviation  newspaper  in  8t.  l^oia. 
Large  circnlation,  much  reader  inter- 
eat.  State  qonlifieationa,  salary  de¬ 
sired.  Box  0288.  Editor  A  PablUher. 


THE  WIOHITA  EAGLE  —  Hae  an 
opening  on  it's  National  Staff  for  aa 
aggressive  and  reliable  yonng  eatee* 
uiaa.  Wr*  e  fall  deuUe  and  aalarj 
reqaired.  Joo  R.  Beemiller,  National 
Manager. 


Halp  WmI.4 — ll.dniic«l 


WANTED  UNOTTPB  OPBHATOB  — 
Job  with  Buj  bartM. 
Stale  experienoe.  at  least  oae  refer* 
enea  and  salary  expected  In  irst  loi¬ 
ter.  Midlaad  Daily  Newa,  Midland. 

Miehlgaa.  _ 

WANTED— COMPETENT  ■  AND  KX 
PERIBNOXD  aewspapor  ShM  Saper* 
intendeat  who  nnderataoda  ail  phases 
of  small  abop  operation,  can  aaadle 
Bt*ko-ap  of  40*50  pagea  weekly,  aad 
aeaama  fall  responeibllity  la  compoa- 
tag  room.  Mcmera  plant  la  5,000 
commnnity.  Will  arrange  boasing. 
Give  complete  iaformatloa  8rit  letter. 
Write  P.  D.  Belknap,  Bae.  Mgr.,  Ver¬ 
mont  Newspaper  Corp..  Bellows  Falla. 
VI. 


Lilovarg  Afcacy  Sorxic* 

NEWSPApihiMBN’S  AGENCT.  Ar¬ 
ticles.  Books,  liotioa.  Playa  marketed. 
Erce  Reading— Free  Crltlolam.  Bertha 
Klanaaer.  ISO  B.  40tb  8t..  N.  Y.  10 


SitHliaM  WmaA— CJitorU 


20  TEARS  nperienc.  N*w«p«p.r  wo- 
man,  40.  has  covered  all  beats,  been 
on  desk,  also  Telegraph  Editor.  Go 
anywhere.  Salary  $00.  Box  0381. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


FOREIGN  JOB  wanted  by  aeweiM 
11  years,  daily,  radie,  wire  eervieo 
experience,  knows  Hungary.  Oennany. 
now  working.  Box  0080,  Editor  A 
Pablieher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  fully  experi¬ 
enced.  aggressive,  now  open  for  new 
connection;  good  judge  of  news,  pic¬ 
ture-minded,  capable  editorial  writer. 
Morris  Mogelever,  000  0th  Ave.,  As* 
bury  Park,  N.  J. 


I 


■r 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  able  to  handle 
U.P.  wire  and  city  deek  on  10-page 
daily  and  10  Sunday,  two  week  days 
off,  055.  Also  rewrite  man  and  tele- 

fihone  reporter,  $45.  If  yon  have  what 
t  takes  to  work  with  me  come  on. 
Lynnewood  Celdon.  Publisher,  Sunday* 
Daily  News.  Beckley,  W.  Va.  (No  edit 
page,  aociety  or  sports  involved.) 


REPORTER  well  grounded  In  English, 
ability  to  write  in  interesting  style, 
willing  to  learn  special  Acid.  Weekly 
publication.  Pay  $75  week.  Send 
photo,  aamples  of  year  news  stories, 
experience,  personal  details  to  Box 
0216.  Editor  A  Pablisher. 


WOMAN'S  PAGE  EDITOR  by  Jaaaary 
24  who  caa  produce  ttvely  pagea  with 
action  art,  for  coaeeatrated  elrealatioa 
In  fonr-coanty  area.  Give  baekfroaad, 
references.  MansAeld  \Obto)  Hows* 
Jonma). 


There  la  a  mintmam  of  traveling  In  honrs.  Contact  R.  R.  Bee 
the  national  job  and  a  mtntnram  of  manager,  Tribune  Journal 

"over  the  sbontder"  sapervleion  in  . 

both  jobs.  If  yna  aro  prodnelng  where  STEREOTYPE  foreman, 
yon  aro  and  getting  along  with  tbs  position  opoa  to  right  man 
people  aronnd  yon  aad  would  tike  to  ary  aad  permanent  eona 
make  a  change  to  a  situation  with  well  established  pnbUsbei 
nnnsnsi  earning  posilbllftiet.  we  weald  tails  and  pletnre  if  poasl 
like  to  have  yon  write  all  about  yonr-  dontiaL  9ox  0140,  Edil 
self  to  Box  0150,  Mltor  A  Pnbllshsr  Usher. 

EDITOR  &  FUILISHIR  for^DocMbor  28,  194$ 


COMPOSING  room  foreman.  Thero  Is 
aa  eseelleat  job  opoa  to  aggroaslve. 
cost  minded  eompoalaf  room  exocn* 
tivo.  Papon  wolf  oetapllebed.  Good 
pay  aad  a  Ufatimo  ooaaeetloa.  Write 
na  fnlly  about  youraolf  and  la  cead- 
deaoo.  Box  4141,  Editor  A  Pablisher. 


FLOOR  MEN  AND  OPERATORS  for 
six  day  morning  daily.  Union  shop. 
Paid  vacations,  sick  oeaedts.  Apply 
Pottstowa  Mercury,  Pottstown,  Ps. 


UNOTYPE  OPERATORS— N  i  g  h  t  ; 
scale  01.55  per  hour;  Yaeations;  Sick 
leave;  excellent  working  conditions; 
union.  Daily  Pantagrapb,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Illinois. 

THE  TRIBUNE  st  Pocstcllo,  Idsho. 
has  steady  job  for  experienced  duplex 
pressman  to  work  combinstinn  pres< 
and  stereo,  onion.  01.40  par  hour,  40 
hours.  Contact  R.  R.  Beers,  busiiieM 
manager,  Tribune  Journal  Co. 

STEREOTYPE  foreman.  Excellent 
position  open  to  right  man.  Good  sal¬ 
ary  and  permanent  eonaeotion  with 
well  established  pnbUsber.  ftll  de¬ 
tails  aad  pletnre  if  poaaible.  Good- 
dentiaL  Box  0140,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SUCCESSFUL  editor,  aged  40,  seeks 
greater  service  on  l>eiiiu«rstir  news- 
paper  (with  policies  little  left  of ‘cen¬ 
ter),  8.000  to  15,000  eirrulstion.  For 
disenssion  write  box  0214,  Editor  A 


Silsniiow  Wn»tt4— AJvartfimg 


CHICAGO— SALES,  AGENCY,  Clsssi- 
ded  girl.  Box  0311.  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. 

CLARSIFIED  MANAGER 
AND  SUPERVISOR 
Wnglo  woman  with  18  years*  Olaesi- 
ted  ezperienoa,  familiar  with  nil 
fbases  of  phono  room  and  staff  man¬ 
agement.  deelros  supervising  or  man* 
aging  position  Excellent  refereneoa. 
Box  0110,  Editor  A  Pnblisbor. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  Ntoo 
yoan*  axp^onoo  hi  carrior  boy,  pr^ 
motion,  raporvUloB  aad  prodnetlon. 
Mail  promotion,  oMco  roemda.  Mid¬ 
west  peefbrred.  Available  January  t. 
Write  #r  wfro  Oarl  H.  GUI.  811  B. 
Third  St.,  Albert  Lea,  Mlnassota. 


CiKOULATION  MANAGER  now  em¬ 
ployed  seeks  new  ennneetion.  Class 
AA  exeentive  with  fourteen  years  of 
diversifled  experience.  College  grad¬ 
uate.  Especially  skilled  in  personnel 
and  administration.  Unexcelled  rec¬ 
ords  in  promotion  of  carrier  and  mail. 
Will  develop  a  loyal  hard  hitting  or¬ 
ganisation  capable  of  producing  high 
income  and  perfect  service  to  the 
resder.  Best  of  references.  All  ne¬ 
gotiations  conddentisl.  Box  0215,  Edi* 
tor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Competent,  sober,  thorough  under¬ 
standing  "Little  Merchant,"  A.B.C. 
procedures.  Prefer  West  or  North¬ 
west.  13_yesrs*  experience.  Box  0100, 
Editor  A  Aiblisber. 


sistsnt  sports  editor  and  raake-up  man 
on  150,000  circulation  southern  daily 
wants  to  go  back  to  home-state  Mon¬ 
tana.  Salary  secondary.  27,  married, 
former  Naval  officer,  journslism  school 
graduate.  Box  6217,  Editor  A  Pub- 


available  anytime,  but  prefer  three 
months’  notice  for  travel.  Box  0210. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  •  REWRITE.  8  years’ 
general,  poiiee  and  courts  experience. 
Graduate  Oolambis  School  of  Jourual* 
ism.  Single.  veUrsn.  14,  go  w* 
where.  Box  6201.  Editor  A  PublUlier. 


SEASONED  EDITORIAL  MAN.  Now 
holding  top  fight  sUte  political  job  de¬ 
sires  connection  in  keeping  with  80 
years’  experience  covering  all  editorisi 
jobs.  Prefers  news  or  managing  edi¬ 
torship.  More  interested  in  pleasant 
working  eonditiena  than  promotion 
promises.  No  bad  habits.  Available 
immediately.  Box  6317,  Editor  A  Pub 
Usher. _ _ 


EDITORIAL  Assistant,  cub.  experi¬ 
enced.  prefer  trade  paper,  or  house  or- 
gan.  Box  0209.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EDITOR  —  Accurate  newsman.  Ex¬ 
cels  in  authoritstive  local  editorials, 
hometown  features,  civic  promotion. 
Single,  healthy,  prolific.  Prefers  sub¬ 
urban  or  county-seat  weeklv  needing 
further  development  and  will  be  rea¬ 
sonable  on  starting  salary  if  possi¬ 
bilities  for  achievement  and  later  re¬ 
ward  are  apparent.  Resnme  and 
photo  mailed  on  request. .  Box  0224. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  Lady,  experienced  news- 
writer,  editorial  assistant,  creative 
ability  seeks  position  in  New  York 
City.  Box  0220,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TOP-NOTCH  NEWSPAPER 
AND 

pohlie  relations  man  with  far*slghtn4 
sound  ideas  wants  responsible,  chal¬ 
lenging  job  as  public  relations  re^ 
resentstive  or  editor.  Excellent  20- 
year  record  in  small  town  aad  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspaper  editorial  depart¬ 
ments.  publicity,  promotion,  and  army 
public  relations.  Can  edit  house  or¬ 
gans.  Now  associate  editor  of  na¬ 
tional  magasine.  Age  88.  single,  ai^ 
not  afraid  of  hard  work.  Box  0311, 
Editor  A  Pablisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


AMONG  the  cheerful  news  at 

CSiriatmas  time  are  the  Items 
reciting  the  Christmas  gifts  and 
year-end  bonuses  of  newspaper 
managements  to  employes.  But 
sandwiched  into  &ese  items 
this  year  are  disturbing  reports 
that  at  least  three  newspapers 
have  indicated  to  their  staffs  this 
would  probably  be  the  last  year 
that  such  expenditures  would  be 
possible. 

We  don't  know  if  any  reasons 
were  stated,  but  they  are  obvi¬ 
ous  to  any  newspaperman. 

Costs  in  all  departments,  in¬ 
cluding  labor  and  raw  materials, 
have  risen  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  threaten  to  exceed  the 
benefits  these  newspapers  hop^ 
to  reap  from  increased  advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation  rates.  These 
rates  were  raised  in  many  cases 
because  of  increased  costs  al¬ 
ready  experienced,  but  they  did 
not  anticipate  the  further  in¬ 
creases  of  the  last  few  months 
and  the  threatened  increases  of 
1947. 

The  situation  could  be  solved 
if  rates  could  be  raised  ad  in¬ 
finitum  but  unfortunately  there 
is  a  point  beyond  which  adver¬ 
tisers  will  not  go  in  paying  more 
for  the  same  linage  without 
comparative  increases  in  circu¬ 
lation  and  service.  There  comes 
a  time  when  the  increased  rev¬ 
enue  from  a  higher  rate  does  not 
compensate  for  the  volume  of 
linage  lost  because  of  that  rate. 

It  appears  that  the  happy  cus¬ 
tom  of  Christmas  bonuses  may 
fail  a  casualty  to  higher  costs. 
You  can’t  raiw  advertising  rates 
on  the  excuse  that  revenue  isn’t 
great  enough  to  permit  manage¬ 
ment  to  give  Christmas  presents. 
And  you  can’t  trim  salaries  jtist 
to  save  enough  to  give  it  back 
to  the  employes  In  the  form  of  a 
Christmas  check. 

The  suspension  of  this  annual 
practice  may  not  spread — but, 
then  again,  these  three  isolated 
instances  may  herald  the  end  of 
an  era. 


An  editor  is  supposed  to  edit 
his  publication.  He  does  it 
either  by  sitting  on  the  news 
desk  or  copy  de&  and  handling 
copy  himself,  or  he  hires  com¬ 
petent  men  to  do  the  job  for 
him.  In  the  latter  cases  they  are 
responsible  for  the  news  content 
and  in  turn  responsible  to  the 
editor  who  cannot  and  does  not 
avoid  responsibility  for  what 
they  do.  In  our  opinion  such  re¬ 
sponsibility  includes  content  of 
syndicated  material. 

The  libel  laws  do  not  ignore 
the  accountability  of  editors  for 
what  is  published. 

If  the  editor  isn’t  responsible 
for  what  appears  in  his  paper, 
who  is?  Certainly,  confusion 
must  reign  in  an  office  where 
each  reporter  and  each  desk 
man  is  responsible  only  to  him¬ 
self  for  his  own  work. 


ON  Tius  question  of  whether 
the  New  Republic  article  re¬ 
ferring  to  Bernard  M.  Baruch 
was  correct,  or  whether  BIr. 
Baruch’s  protest  of  inaccuracy 
was  ri^t,  w;  are  not  immedi¬ 
ately  uterestecL.  But  we  be¬ 
lieve  denial  of  any  personal  re- 
sponsibiUty  by  the  new  editor 
of  the  New  Republic,  Henry 
Wallace,  is  a  new  note  in  jour- 


FOREIGNERS  have  frequently 

criticized  American  newspa¬ 
pers  because  they  couldn’t  un¬ 
derstand  the  sports  pages.  The 
baseball  parlance,  particularly, 
mixed  up  with  current  Ameri¬ 
can  slang  and  lingo  must  have 
been  fairly  confusing. 

Reading  some  copies  of  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph  ffiis 
week  we  got  an  idea  of  what  an 
Englishman  is  up  against  in  pe¬ 
rusing  a  baseball  yarn.  Know¬ 
ing  absolutely  nothing  about 
cricket  we  were  intrigued  by 
several  accounts  in  the  Tele¬ 
graph  from  Sydney  on  what  we 
gathered  to  be  some  sort  of  a 
championship  cricket  match  be¬ 
tween  England  and  Australia. 

We  ask  American  baseball 
writers  to  figure  this  one  out: 
“Bowling  down  a  fair  breeze. 
Miller  opened  the  match  by 
bowling  four  byes  that  were 
nearly  wides  to  leg.  Hutton 
played  the  next  ball  for  three 
past  square  leg  and  the  rest  of 
the  over  was  pretty  quick  and 
pretty  wHd.” 

Or  this:  “Any  hopes  of  an 
England  stand  by  the  tail-enders 
soon  vanished  when  Ikin,  not 
out  52  overnight,  was  caught  by 
Hassett,  Australia’s  deputy  cap¬ 
tain,  off  Johnson’s  bowling,  hav¬ 
ing  added  eight  to  his  personal 
total.” 

If  you  know  cridcet  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  simple.  Likewise,  if  you 
know  baseball  our  stories  are 
clear.  We  won’t  criticize  their 
sports  writing  If  they  won’t  crit¬ 
icize  ours. 


L 


We  have  heard  editors  back 
up  their  reporters  regardless  of 
whether  their  stories  were  right 
or  wrong.  And  we  have  heard 
editors  admit  their  reporter  had 
made  an  error.  But  we  have 
never  heard  an  editor  disclaim 
any  reqwnsibllity  for  items  ap¬ 
pearing  in  his  paper  even  if  he 
had  not  personally  seen  the  story 
until  it  was  printed. 

(An  exception  mt^t  be  made 
in  the  ease  of  some  editors  who 
d^lalm  responsibillW  for  mate¬ 
rial  In  syndicated  cmumns  ap- 
nearlng  in  their  papers.) 


SEVERAL  weeks  ago  we  re¬ 
ported  that  a  movie  company 
had  arranged  a  tleup  with  the 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company 
in  which  the  latter  organization 
was  placing  color  ads  in  four 
magazines  publicizing  a  techni¬ 
color  picture  by  David  O.  Selz- 
nick.  Discussion  of  “color  dy¬ 
namics”  carries  the  glass  com¬ 
pany  message.  The  story  re¬ 
ported  ^t  publicity  in  5,000 
newspapers  was  being  sought. 

Guy  Berghoff,  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  Pittsburgh  Plate 
Glass,  writes  ns:  “That  we  fully 


recognize  the  value  of  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  is,  I  believe,  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  size  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  scheduled  for  1947.”  He 
reports  that  the  company’s 
newspaper  campaign  for  the 
year  will  cost  about  5350,000 
( $;115,0(XI  of  which  will  be  spent 
on  national  copy,  the  balance 
under  a  cooperative  basis). 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  a 
company  of  that  size  is  not  re¬ 
lying  on  free  publicity  alone  to 
do  its  job  in  newspapers. 

$400s000  Offer 
In  Hearst  Suit 
Called 'A  Gift' 

Counsel  for  defendants  told 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Henry 
Clay  Greenberg  in  New  York 
City  Dec.  20  that  the  $400,000 
settlement  offer  to  stockholders 
of  Hearst  Consolidated  Publi¬ 
cations,  Inc.,  is  “a  gift.”  (E&P, 
pec.  21,  page  9). 

It’s  a  matter  of  business  pol¬ 
icy,  it’s  not  an  admission  of  any 
wrongdoing,  and  there’s  no  just¬ 
ification  for  payment  of  any¬ 
thing.  the  lawyers  summed  up, 
addressing  the  court  in  the 
presence  of  a  score  of  stock¬ 
holders. 

Justice  Greenberg  took  the 
offer  under  advisement  and  also 
delayed  decision  on  the  matter 
of  disposing  of  $100,000  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  costs  and  plaintiff’s 
counsel  fees.  The  sum  is  to  be 
deducted  from  the  $400,000, 
leaving  $300,000  to  be  paid  into 
the  treasury  of  Hearst  Consoli¬ 
dated. 

Stockholders  were  asked  by 
Justice  Greenberg  to  “step  up 
closer  to  the  bench”  while  he 
explained  that  the  offer  of 
settlement,  recommended  by  a 
court-appointed  referee,  would 
bring  to  a  close  litigation  which 
was  started  in  1938.  He  re¬ 
viewed  the  similar  proceedings 
in  California  which  resulted  Ui 
a  $5,000,000  judgment.  This  has 
been  paid. 

"Claims  of  wrongdoing,”  he 
said,  “have  been  bitterly  con¬ 
tested.  Now,  in  .spite  Of  their 
insistence  fhat  they  are  not 
guilty  of  any  wrongdoing,  the 
defendants  have  determined  as 
a  matter  of  business  policy  to 
pay  $400,000.” 

The  fact  that  $800,000  will  go 
into  the  corporation  treasury 
does  not  mean,  he  advised,  that 
stockholders  Will  get  any  im¬ 
mediate  payment,  nor  does  it 
mean  they  can  demand  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  market  value  of 
their  stock  immediately. 

Counsel  for  the  New  York 


Paper  Duty  Fre* 

Caracas,  Venezuela  —  The 
Venezuelan  government  aw 
nounced  that  lor  the  next  six 
monffis  nevraprinl  srill  be  al¬ 
lowed  into  Venosnola  doty 
bee.  This  applies  to  paper  in 
rolls,  destined  ior  manuiacture 
of  newspapers,  magazines  and 
books  ior  cultural  purposes.  It 
is  also  possible  to  import  pa¬ 
per  in  reams  duty  bee  if  it  con 
be  proved  that  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  paper  in  rolls  due  to 
the  shortages.  The  govern¬ 
ment  also  has  abolished  fire 
tax  on  newspapers  using  ior- 
eign  news  dispatches  and  the 
tax  on  shortwave  equipment 
previously  levied  on  press  as¬ 
sociations. 


defendants,  who  include  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst,  officers 
and  directors  of  Hearst  com¬ 
panies,  the  Chase  National  Bank 
and  International  Paper  Co.,  in¬ 
formed  the  court  Uiat  if  (he 
“gift”  is  not  accepted,  or  if 
there  is  any  further  dispute 
over  it,  an  appeal  will  be  taken 
to  the  higher  courts  from  a  rul¬ 
ing  which  sustained  the  com¬ 
plaint  in  the  present  action. 

Referee  Frederick  Zorn,  they 
pointed  out,  has  written  a  long 
rroort  which  concludes  that  the 
offer  is  “an  excellent  and  ben¬ 
eficial  one”  to  the  stockholders. 

Division  of  the  $100,000  for 
fees  was  left  to  the  court.  One 
attorney,  who  explained  he  had 
been  in  the  case  since  the  start, 
submitted  a  large  carton  of 
papers  —  affidavits,  depositions, 
etc. — as  evidence  of  the  amount 
of  work  involved.  Another  of¬ 
fered  a  single  sheet  memoran¬ 
dum  which  he  said  included  an 
Itemized  account,  including  the 
cost  of  postcards  to  stockholders, 
a 

Correction 

The  Dec.  14  “Shop  Talk” 
colunui  about  a  July  23  incident 
referred  to  Thomas  J.  Watson  as 
then  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers. 
It  should  have  said  Robert  R. 
Wason  was  president  of  NAM. 


Named  for  Grit 

WnxiAMSPeRT,  Pa.— Grit  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  has  appointed  the 
Chicago  office  of  Osborn,  Sco- 
laro,  Meeker  k  Co.  as  national 
advertising  representatives. 


Yet— Ivea  hi  Poor  Rkbvrd's  AlaiaMchi 

Since  the  ftret  printing  preee*  plsniere  ef 
Joitrtiallrai  fnetd  the  p^lem  ef  nhswerfaf 
dhicMlt  ^eetionh  eMt  hi  hr  rendiifi.  Onr 
mulunl  fri«ndy  Ben  Fr«nldlB»  wm»  aatiy 
peetered  la  his  17M  sheet. 

pie  Heslria  Inforaatioa  Senrice*  Weshlnf  ton. 
D.  C.  enticipeteo  this  hunnui  thirst  for 
haowledfe  end  essiies  a^MtioBi^owwhiff 
eosr. 

The  gpen/ng  g|«r  gapgj  has 

rewemerf  Ita  centril  for  The  fTmuhin  f dfplM. 


■SITS*  e  re  111  $  s  ki  tav  iMMibw 


StiU 

Thrilled 

by  the 

Future 


“Bom  of  the  urge  of  need; 
developed  in  the  face  of  prej¬ 
udiced  opposition;  nurtured 
in  its  youth  hy  the  demands  of 
new-made  friends;  strength¬ 
ened  in  its  years  of  majority; 
acknowledged  by  the  world 
as  one  of  the  truly  great  in- 
stmmentalities  for  man’s  de¬ 
velopment  —  LINOTYPE” 


Exactly  sixty  years  ago 
Linotype  was  given  to  the 
world.  For  sixty  years 
Linotype  has  served  printers 
and  publishers.  Always 
with  an  inquiring  mind  . . . 
ever  with  an  eye  to  the 
industry-future . . . 
consistent  in  its  improve¬ 
ments  of  methods  and 
materials  . . .  constant  in 
technical  leadership. 
Linotype  •  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

Lfnotvp*  CalerfOMia  Bold  and  Bodont  Bartaa 


Priafd  In  U.  0.  A. 
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It  takes  TWO 


separate  anc 


If  ’ ' 

distinct  newspapers  to  cover  tm 


El  Paso  market 


you 


can  “buy”  both  ai 

$ 

ONE  LOW  RATE!  ^ 


Separately  owned,  separately  operated — 
El  Paso’s  two  big  newspapers  are  distributed 
through  a  jointly  owned  publisher’s  agent.  You 
get  BOTH  newspapers,  you  get  complete  and  ex¬ 
clusive  coverage,  at  ONE  LOW  RATE. 

And  here’s  a  market  that’s  not  to  be  over¬ 
looked.  Population,  city  and  suburban  trade 
area— over  400,000!  Gateway  to  Mexico,  inter¬ 
national  “air  capital’’  of  the  Americas!  That’s 
your  El  Paso  market. 
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